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THE Oe 
PUBLISHER ro Tus READER. 


7. is very natural to think the reader would willingly be appriſed 


1 of two things relating to theſe Memoirs: Firſt, how this curious 
manuſcript came to light, conſidering the dark and deep ſecrecy with 


which all things are tranſacted in the Inquiſition. Secondly, how it 
came into the tranflator's hands. To ſatisfy ſuch a commendable cu- 


riofity, he is to be informed, that the manuſcript was ſent by the ſe- 
cretary of the Inquiſition at Bologna to the learned Signor Rhedi, 


keeper of the library of St. Mark at Venice, his intimate friend and 
correſpondent, with the whole account how the author was taken up, 
and ſecured in the Inquiſition, as the letter of the ſecretary to the 
fame Signor Rhedi will ſhew: which letter, as it contains a great many 
curious particulars in the examination of the criminal, (for he was 
taken up as ſuch, oops nothing very material was proved againſt 
him; for which reaſon, he received a more fayourable treatment than 
is generally believed to be cuſtomary in that dreadful tribunal!) ſo it 
diſcovers no indirect practices of the Inquiſition, but, on the contrary, 
ſhews they proceed with a great deal of circumſpection within their 
walls, though all things are involved in impenetrable darkneſs to thoſe 
withoot. Beſide, the ſucceſſion of new popes, and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the change of other officers attending it, might make them be 


leſs. upon their guard, as the ſecretary ſeems to hint in his letter. 


Neither is there any thing that might do him any harm, in caſe he 
were diſcovered; e pecial y writing to a friend of his on communion, 
and a prieſt, as Signor Rhedi was; which is likewiſe ſeen by the 
letter. | 

As to the ſecond Quzre, The manuſcript came into the publiſher's 
hands, by the means of the ſame Signor Rhedi, who is an honour to 


his church, profeſſion, and country, and one of the moſt learned and | 


polite men in the world. He is not ſo bigotted to his religion or pro- 
feſſion, as to un the company of the Heretical Tramontani, a title 
the Italians generally give us, but loves and eſteems a learned man, 
though of a different perſuaſion. One reaſon for this may be, that he 
breathes a freer air at Venice, than they do in the other parts of Italy. 
The Inquiſition hasnothing to do in the Venetian territories. Though 
they are Roman Catholicks, the ſtate admits of no tribunal indepen- 
dent of itſelf. Beſides, as my are a trading people, their commerce 
obliges them to be civil to perſons of all perſuaſions, eſpecially ſtran- 

ers. But of all others they ſeem to have the greateſt.reſpe for the 

ngliſh ; whether it be on account of their 2 at ſea, or their frank - 
neſs in ſpending their money, ſo many of the Engliſh nobility and 
gentry n way; or from the candour and ſincerity of our 
nature, ſo oppoſite to the Italians, and therefore the more valued by 
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them : be that as it will, the publiſher, who had'ſeveral times made 


ths tour of Italy, was not only intimately acquainted, but had con- 


tracted à particulat friendſhip with Signor Rhedi, as well on account 


of their mutual inclinations br learning and antiquity, as for ſeveral 


a A W a a a ua a5 g a4 a 


reciprocal obligations paſſing between them. The laſt time he was at 


Venice, which was in company of a perſon of the firſt rank, who liked 
the place as well as he did; he Raid there upwards of fifteen months, 
during which time he had the opportunity of enjoying the conver- 
ſation of his learned friend, with as much liberty, as if he had been 
of the Tame perſuaſion. But the preſent of a gold repeating watch, 
with ſome other of our Engliſh curioſities, ſo won his heart, that one 


day being together in the great library, he unlocks a little grate where 


hekept his rarities, and turning to me with a ſmile—* Signor Ingleſe,” 


' ſays he, holding a manuſcript in his hand, „ here is ſuch a curioſity, 


© as, I am ſure, you never ſaw, and perhaps never heard of; tis the 
life of a perſon who is now in the Inquiſition at Bologna, taken from 
his own confeſſion before the Inquiſitors ; with the account of acountry 
inthe heart of the vaſt deſarts of Africa, whoſe inhabitants have lived 
unknown to all the world upwards of three thouſand years, and inac- 
ceflible to all the world; but by the way he was carried thither. The 
Inquifitors are ſofar perſuaded of the truth of it, that they have 
promiſed him his liberty, if he will undertake to conduct ſome miſ- 
ſionaries the ſame way, to preach the goſpel to a numerous people, 
who, by his account, have the greateſt knowledge of natural religion 
and polity of any . heathen nation yet known, even beyond the 
Chineſe, For my own 'part, I could ſcarce have believed it, had 
not the ſecretary of the ſame Inquiſition, who, you may be ſure, 
by his poſt, is not a man to be N upon, aſſured me of the 
truth of it: nay, that he himſelf was preſent at his ſeizure and ex- 
-amination, and ſent me a copy of his life, which he was ordered 
ro give in by the Inquiſitors; with the whole account of the occaſion 
and manner of his ſeizure,” CE. 8 5 
It ſeems he had lived ſome time in Bologna in quality of a phyſician, 
under the name of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca, which he ſays is his 
true name, and confirms it by the place of his birth, the names of his 


- * | parents, time of his captivity,'&c. He had dropped ſome words of 


ſeveral ſtrange ſecrets he was maſter of, with mutterings of an unknown 
nation, religion, and cuſtoms, quite new to the Italian ears ; for which 


, reaſon the Inquiſition thought fit to ſeize him, and, by ways and means 
made uſe of in that tribunal, obliged him to give an account of his 


whole life, which is the moſt ſurpriſing I ever read. Here is the ſe- 
cretary's letter, giving a ſuccin& account of the whole affair. I have 
added,“ continued he, '* ſome. critical remarks in proper places, to 
© ſhew that this account is not ſo incredible as it may appear at firſt 
< fight, and that it agrees with ſome hints left us in the remains of 


ancient hiſtory. Betides, the man ſtands to the truth of it with a 
ſtedfaſtneſs that is ſurprizing. He is a perſon of a very handſome 
- © preſence, well read, good ſenſe, and, as it appears to the Inquiſi- 


* tors, (who are nice judges) of ſeemingly good morals. He profeſſes 
F himſelf a zealous Roman-Catholick, and that he always was ſo; 
© for which reaſon; the Inquiſitors are more civil to him than ordinary.” 
He gives ſuch a rational and circumſtantial account of his advenzures, 
that 1 am of the ſecretary's opinion, as to the truth of it. Ms 
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hands, who running his eyes over it for ſome time, was ſo ftruck with 


the novelty of the thing, that he aſked Signor Rhedi, whether he might 


not take a copy of it. He was anſwered, he could not permit the ma- 
nuſcript to be taken out of the library; nor could he, with ſafety to 
himſelf, allow a ſtranger, and of a different religion too, the liberty 
of ſtaying ſo long in the library by himſelf, as the tranſcribing would 
take up. The publiſher ſaid he might put what guards upon him he 
— provided he might but tranſcribe it. No,“ ſays he, that's 


© inconvenient too; but I will order one of my under-librarians I can 
© confide in, to write you out an exact copy, with the ſecretary's let- 
© ter, and my own remarks, if you think them worth your notice ;* 


which he did moſt faithfully ; generouſly commanding the tranſcriber, 
at the ſame time, not to take any thing of me for his pains: Thus 
this curious manuſcript came to hand, to the infinite ſatisfaction of 
the publiſher, and he hopes it will prove no leſs to the readers, in the 
peruſal of it. The character of Signor Gaudentio cannot be called 
in queſtion ; nor is the publiſher a perſon ſo little verſed in the nature 


and ways of the Italians, as to be impoſed upon. The tranſlation from 


the Italian is as exact as poſſible. This is the previous account the 
publiſher thought proper to give of this affair. ” | 

N. B. Great part of the matters treated of in theſe Memoirs, being 
tran ſacted in a Roman Catholick country, and among Roman Ca- 
tholicks, the reader muſt not wonder, if they ſpeak of their religion 
as if it were the only true one in the world. 8 2 

It will not be * to admoniſh the reader, not to diſcredit 
immediately ſome of the relations contained in theſe Memoirs; but to 
ſuſpend his judgment till he has read Signor Rhedi's remarks; par- 
ticularly, when he comes to the crigia and antiquity of the people 
the author ſpeaks of. The learned wall find in them ſuch a — 
ledge in hiſtory, and the moſt inticate remains of antiquity, as will 
render them very well worth tneir notice. The ſame Signor Rhedi 
told the publiſher,” he had eaquired into what happened at Venice; 
particularly what the author mentions of Monfieur Godart, one of 
the moſt improbable parts of lis adventures, and found the whole to 
be Juſt as he relates it. > | 

The publiſher is ſatisfied the reader will be extremely ſorry, as well 
as himſelf, for the loſs of ſome ſheets belonging to the middle part of 
this hiſtory. How they came to be loſt, he cannot tell; but he ſu 
poſes, by the incivility of the cuſtom-houſe officers at Marſeilles ; fie 
they tumbled over his effects at a very rude rate, and while he had an 
eye on other matters, they either took ſome of the looſe ſheets, or 
they dropped out in the 2 ; he was very much troubled when 
he came to miſs them in the courſe of the tranſlation. 0 


Ae 5 1 
| added he, Twon' t foreſtall the ſatisfaRtion you will nd in the peruſal:- 
ſo delivered the manuſcript and the ſecretary's letter into the 1 | 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES AND MANNER'OP THE SFIZURE OF SIGNOR 
GAUDENTIO DI LUCCA, AND THE FIRST PART OF HIS EXAMINATION: 
* | | | 


INALETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE INQUISITION TOSIGNOR BHEDI. | 


IR, 5 


* preſent turn of + affairs which fills the heads of other people with intrigues 


of ſtate, gives me an opportunity of returning my beſt thanks, for the rich 
preſent — were pleaſed to ſend to a perſon who was yours before by the ſtricteſt ties 
of gratitude. 
that whoever is ſo happy, as to oblige Signor Rhedi, ſows a ſeed which returns a 


hundred fold. The poverty of our I profeſſion, hinders me from being capable of 


making a ſuitable return for your 3 preſent; but nothing ought to take 
from me the deſire of expreſſing my 9 qunang' In teſtimony of it, and to 
ſhew that poverty itſelf may be — I ſend you by 

2a man, whole life has filled our Inquiſitors with wonder and akoniſhmeat. He has 
been in the Inquiſition at this place about two years: we have employed all our en- 
gines to find out the truth of what he is, and can find nothing material againſt him, 
unlels it be the unheard-of account he gives of himſelf. Our firſt Inquiſitor has 
obliged him to write his own life, with all the particulars, as ſuccinctly as poſſible, 
adding threats withal, that, if we find him in a falſe tory, it ſhall be worſe tor him. 
He tells us e ſtories of one of the moſt beautiful countries in the world, in the 
very heart of the vaſt deſaris of Africa, inacceſſible to all. the world but by one 
way, which ſeems as extraordinary as the country it leads to. As you are a perion 
of univerſal knowledge in ct 9 and an admirer of curioſities of this nature, 
I ſend you a copy of the manuſcript, to have your opinion of it; and to give you 


as clear a notion of the man as I can, you muſt know, that about three years before 
he was taken up by the Inquiſition, he took a neat houſe at Bologna in quality of 


a phyſician, P 7 ſlight examination for form ſake, and paying his 
fees as is cuſtomary with ſtrangers. His name, as he lays, is Gaudentio di Lucca, 
originally of Lyccay, but born in Raguſall. He is a tall, handſome, clean-built man, 


as you ſhall ſee in a thouſand, of a very polite addreſs, and ſomething fo very en- 


ging in his aſpect, as beſpeaks your favour at firſt ſight, He ſeems to be near 
175 is a man of good ſenſe and ſine diſcourſe, though his accent is not pure 
Italian, from his living, as he ſays, ſo long in foreign countries. He ipeaks almoſt 
all the oriental languages, and has a very competent ſhare of other parts of learning, 
as well as that of his profeſſion. We ſent to Raguſa and Lucca toenquireabouthim, 
butcould not get the leaſt information of his being known in thoſe places. The reaſon 
of which he has given in his life, as you will ſee; only at Raguſa, ſome people re- 
membered there had been a merchant of that name, about five and twenty or thirty 

„who was either loſt, or taken by pirates, and never heard of more, 


The Inquiſition, as you know, Sir, has eyes every where, eſpecially on ſtrangers ; 


* The Italian titles of 1/Juftrifſimo, &c. are left out, as not uſed in our langu 


ages | 
+ He either means the death of ſome pope, or ſrams-extracedinagy.cxido in the Romlh 
eEconomye , 


A little republick in Italy. 
A republick in Da matia, and tributary to the Turks. 


- 9 


The cabinet, with the other curioſities, came ſafe to hand, and ſhew, 


the bearer, the account of 


; The ſecretary was a Dominican Friar; the Dominicans being maſters of the Inquiſition. 
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' ; INTRODUCTION. of 
we kept aneye upon him from his firſt ſcttling at Bologna: but as we proceeded wi 
. A l b S he: In tb 9 


8 ation,” we could not diſcover any ſufficient res 
1 d up. His life was as regular as that of others of his profeſſion, which he did not 
we - ſiollo very cloſely, but only for form fake, being chiefly conſulted at his own houſe, 
on account of ſome. extraordinary ſecrets he pretended. to be maſter of, without 
making any viſits but to ladies, with whom he grew in | os requeſt. They ſaid 
1 he had a ſweetneſs and eaſe in converſation, that was almoſt bewitching. This un- 
Ty _ accountable fondneſs of the ladies gave us the firſt ſuſpicion, left he ſhould inſtil 
ſome ill notions into that ſex, ſo credulous where they are fond, and ſo incredulous 
where they diſlike, He profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholick; ſeemed. to. have a 
competent knowledge, and even veneration, conſidering he was a phytician, for our 
holy myſteries: ſo we had nothing againſt him on that account. We could not find 
that he wanted for money, though he lived rather genteelly than magnificently: we 
found on ſeveral occafions, that money, the idol of other people, was the leaſt of his 
7 care; and that he had ſome ſecret ſprings we could not fathom. His houſe was but 
decently, though compleatly, furniſhed for one of his rank ; he kept two ſervants 

m livery and a valet de chambre ; who, being of this town, knew no more of him 
than we did. There was an elderly lady we thought had been his wife, but it proved 
the was not; a foreigner, for whom he ſeemed to have à great * — and her 
maid a foreigner alſo; and an elderly maid- ſervant of the town. e have them 
5 all ſecured in the Inquiſition, though he does not know it. The lady has the re- 
x mains of a wonderful fine face, and an air of quality; ſhe.ſpeaks a broken Italian, ſo 
ttztßat we can get very little out of her, but what a with his account. I am con- 
n dent you will rather be . with theſe particulars than think them tedious. There 

is ſomething ſo extraordinary in the man, I ought not to ornit the leaſt circumſtance; 
we had ſeveral conſultations about him in our Inquiſition, as well as our Leiger 
intelligences, but could diſcover nothing of moment. We examined what inter- 
courſe he had in other parts, by ordering the poſt-maſter to ſend us all his letters, 

- which we could eaſily open, and ſeal up again with the greateſt nicety. , But wo 
found he had only two correſpondents, one poſſeſſed of a moderate income of about 
four thouſand crowns in the bank af Genoa ; the other a lady of your city of Ve- 
nice, whom we diſcovered to be a celebrated courtezan, who ſubſcribes herſelf 
Favilla, We find by her laſt letter, that he had given her very good advice, and 
perſuaded: her to become a penitent; you'll oblige us if you will enquire what ſhe is. 
Amorous intrigues not falling under our cognizance, we let him alone for ſ me 
time, having a perſon under our examination on ſuſpicion of heing a je in maſque- 
rade, and a ſpy. from the Grand Signor, who kept us employed for ſome time. 
"Beſides, the good advice he gave the courtezan, and he being paſt his prime, made 
ws lefs ſuſpicious of the ladies; we ſuppoſed they had recourſe to him on account of 

| ſome female infirmities. Though the young ladies were moſt fond of him, his be- 
"IE haviour to them was more an endearing ſweetneſs and courteſy, than love, with very 
= Httrhe figns, at leaſt he had the addreſs to conceal them, of more kindneſs for one 
13 _ .. than another. In fine, perſons of the beſt rank, of both ſexes, began to have a pro- 
4 digious liking for his company; he ſtole upon them inſenſibly. As be increaſed in 
-thi opinion, he opened himſelf with greater freedomz he made no ſhew at all 

at firſt, more than a fine preſence and a polite addreſs: but after further acquaint- 

ancę, they diſcovered he was maſter of moſt ſciences, and ſhewed a ſuperior genius 

m Jo thing they could diſcourſe of. We employed ry perſons to inſinuate 
 "thernſelves into his good liking, and conſult him as a friend on ſeveral nice points; 

but he had ſuch a preſence of mind, yet appeared ſo, unconſtrained in his diſcourſe, 

that they owned themſelves novices in compariſon to him. If they talked of poli- 

ticks, he ſaid-very judiciouſly, it was not for men of his rank to meddle with affairs 

of ſtate, or examine what perſons did in the cabinet. If of religion, he ſeemed to 
underſtand it very well for one of his args ſo that nothing came from him 

but what was conſonant to the Catholick faith; expreſſing on all occaſions a great 
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« deference for the authority of the Chureh. But ſtill the more fagacious were per- 
( fuaded ſomerhing more than ordinary lay hid under that ſpecious cover. At lengtlt, 
talking one day with ſome of our ties about the cuſtoms of foreign countries, he 
faid, he had met with a nation in one of the remoteſt parts of the world, who, though 
were Heathens, had more knowledge of the law of nature and common mo- 
ality, than the moſt civilized Chriſtians, This was immediately carried to * Lu 
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explained as 3 reflection on the Chriſtian religion. Another time, as he had a 


knowledge in philoſophy, he dropt ſome words as if he had ſome {kill in — 


aſtrology; which you Sir, is a capital crime with us. We were 46 
as reſol ved to ſeiae kim when we were determined to ney the following ac- 
ident. Two of the moſt beautiful women in all Bologna had fallen in love with 
him, either bn account of the handſomeneſs of his perſon, or, by a whimſicalneſs pe- 
culiar to ſome women, becauſe he was a ſtranger, or thinking he might keep their 
ſecrets better under the cloak of rn a phyſician; or, in fine, drawn in by ſome 
love 0 or other, we cannot tell; but the matter grew to ſuch a height, that on 
his ſhewing more diſtinguiſhing favour to one of them, as it is natural tor our wo- 
men to he violent in their jealouſy, as well as love, the other, to be revenged, ſaid he 
had bewitched her; which ſhe was ſure of, for that, ſince the very firſt time ſhe ſaw 
him, the ht there was ſomething more in him, than ever ſhe ſaw in any man 
in her life. „ the faid, ſhe had often found him drawing circles and fi 
on paper, which to her looked like conjuration. Her friends immediately informed 
our fathers of it; ſo we reſolved to ſeize him, if it were but to find out his ſecrets, and 
ſee what the man was. There was another reaſon induced us to it, which the world 
will hardly believe, though it is matter of fact: that is, we were afraid, the man 
would be aſſaſſinated by tome ſecret means or other, for being ſo great with our 
ladies; fo; to ſave his life, and not loſe the diſcoveries we expetted from him, it was 
determined he ſnould be ſeized immediately. Accordingly, I was deputed, with 
three under-officers, to do the buſineſs, but with all the caution and ſecrecy uſual in 
ſuch caſes. It was done about midnight, when we had watched one of the two ladies 
he favoured moſt, into his houſe. We went in a cloſe coach, and myſelf and one of 
the officers ſtopping at the door, as ſoon as the ſervant opened it, in, telling 
him what we were, and charging him, at his peril, not. to make the leaſt noiſe. 
The ſervants being Italians, and knowing the conſequence of the leaſt reſiſt. 
ance, ſtood as mute as fiſhes. We immediately. went into the inner parlour, and, 
contrary to our expectation, found our gentleman, the young lady with her gover- 
nante, and the elderly lady that belonged to him, ſitting very decently at an elegant 
collation of fruits and ſweetmeats, brought, as we ſuppoſed, by the fair lady as a 
preſent. At our firſt appearance, he ſeemed more ſurprized than terrified; as we 
make no ceremanies in thoſe caſes, we told him our errand, and commanded him to 
come along-with us without the leaſt reſiſtance, 'or elſe it ſhould be worſe for him. 
Then we turned to the young lady, whoſe friends and perſon we knew, and told her 
we wondered to find her in ſuch company, at fuch unſeaſonable hours; but on ac- 
count of her friends, would not meddle with her, but bid her, for her own ſake, as 


ſhe tendered her life and honour, never to take the leaſt notice of the affair, She 


trembling, and ready to faint 199% after ſome heſitation, was able to ſay, that ſhe 
was come to conſult about her health; that ſhe brought her —— along with her 

to take off all ſuſpicion, and as ſhe was mittreſs of herſelf and fortune, it was not 

unufual for E of her rank to be out at that time, conſidering the heat of the 

ſeaſon, She had ſcarce pronounced theſe words, when ſhe fell directly into a fwoon. 

Her governante having things proper for ſuch occaſions, revived and comforted her 

as well as ſhe could. But when we were going to take the gentleman along with us, 

the elderly lady, to whom we ſuppoſed he had told his misfortunes, inſtead of falling 

into fits, flew at us like N na with a fury I never ſaw in any humar creature 
in my life; tearing at us with her nails and teeth, as if ſhe had been in the moſt rag - 
iag madneſs. We, not-accuſtomed to reſiſtance, confidering our character and cloth, 

and ſhe'a woman, werealmoſt motionleſs, when the ſervants at the noiſe came 

We commanded them, in the name of the Inquiſition, to ſeize her; the gentleman in- 

terpoſed in our favour, ſaying ſome words to her in an unknown language, which he 

aſſured us, were to beg her to be pacified, as ſhe tendered his life as well as her owng 
then the violence of her paſſion turned another way, and threw — 
convulſions I ever ſaw. 8 this time the other two oſſicers · were come up, er · 

ing at our delay, and to find 

gentleman, with a becoming ſubmiſſion, rather thaw fear: yielded himſelf a priſoner, 
and begged us to pardon the ſudden tranſports of a unacquainted with our 
cuſtoms, whoſe life in ſome manner depended on his. ſhe was a Perſian lady of 
quality, brought into this country by 3 who hadonceſaved his lifs, 
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reſiſtance againſt the officers of the Inquiſition. The 
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Journey to Signor Gaudentio's houſe, to ſecure his papers, with whatever elſe might 


Y 


ou 
1 
tian, with intention, after. ſome time, to end her days in a cou, nt. That for 


his owa part, relying on his innocence, he readily ſubmitted to our authority, and of 
fered himſelf to-he carried wherever we z he all this — air of 


cConſtaney that was ſurpriaing. We immediately took him into the coach, — 
An 


two of the officers with the elderly lady, and commanding them and the gentlem 
ants not to {tir out of the room 


whom-we had ſome l There we leſt him to his own 


thoughts, and returned to his bouſe to ſeize the elderly lady and his — 
i Ty ns. ens. 


iſmiſſed the young lady and her governante before, 
Gaudentie, by our permiſſion, had ſpoke to- the elderly lady coming out of 
her ſits in Italian, (for we would not let him ſpeak to her in the unknown language, 
for fear of a combination) and with much pains made her underſtand, that.be begged 
her by all that was dear, to ſubmit to whatever we ſhould enjoin her; aſſuring her by 
that means all would be well for her fafety and his own: which laſt —. ſeemed 
to give ſome calm to her tempeſtuous ſpirits. You may believe, Sir, we were much 
ſurprized at the novelty of the thing, and the account he gave of her quality. But 
as we often meet with falſe ſtories in our employment, that did not hinder us from 
oing our duty. So Vtook her by the hand with a great deal af reſpett, and put her 
into the coach between myſelf and m companion; ned wchbut.apprtdantans of 
extravagant follies, conſidering the violence of her temper; hut ſhe continued 
ſedate, only ſeemed to be overwhelmed with grief. We brought her to the 

uiſition, and lodged her in a very handſome apartment ſeparate from che c 

on account of her ſex; with two waiting- women to attend her with all reſpect, till we 
were better apprized of the truth of her quality. This obliged me to take another 


— to further our — . I found all things in the ſame order I left them 
being extremely fatigued, I ſat down to the elegant collation that was left, and 
after a ſmall repaſt, went to bed in his houſe, to have the morning before us for ſe- 
during his effects. I ſealed up all the papers I could find, to examine chem at more 
leiſure; took an inventory of all the moveables, that they might be reſtored to him 
in caſe he was found innocent; and ſent for a proper officer to remain in the houſe, 
. who' was to be reſponſible for every thing. re two little cabinets of cu- 
rious workmanſhip; one of them, as it — nged to him, the other to the 
ſtrange lady; — Chee full of intricate dra wers or tills, we took them both along 


with us. Theſe and the papers we delivered to the head Inquiſitors, not bei 


willing to proceed in either of their examinations, till we had ge all the light wa 
could, to find out the truth, for that was all our aim; then we could tellwhatcourſe 
to take with them. We placed two cunning lay-brothers, in the nature of ſervants, 
for Signor Gaudentio, who were to infinuate themſelves into his favour by their 
kindothces, com ing his misfortunes, and adviſing him to diſcover the whole 
truth, in the account of his life, quality, profeſſion, opinions, and, in fine, whatever 
articles he was to be interrogated on, to confeſs in uouſly what he knew: that 
282 the only way to find favour at the hands of the Iaquiſitorsʒ that they par - 
doned almoſt all faults on a fincere confeſſion, and an aſſurante of amendment. I 
viſited bien myſelf ſeveral times before bis examination, and gave him the ſame ad - 
vice and aſſurance; he promiſed me faithfully he would, and ſeemed fo ſteady and 
confirmed in his own innocence, with ſuch an agreeable, yet ſincere way in his diſ- 
courte, as really ſurprized me, and cauſed me already to be prejudiced in his fa- 


| y 
vour; adding with a ſmile, that the hiſtory of his life would adminiſter more cauſe 
of wonder than indignation. Not to be too particular, the chief of the Inquiſition, 


with myſelf along with them, ſet to the ſcrutiny of his papers i we examined them 
with all the care imaginable, but could find nothing to ground any material accuſa · 
tion, except ſome imperſect memoirs of the cuſtoms of a country and people unheard 
of to us; and I believe to all the world beſide, with ſome odd — 64 or words, 
which had 16 affinity with any language or characters wo ever ſaw. We diſcovered 
he had a great knowledge in natural philoſophy, with ſome remarks that were very 
gurious. There was a rough 1 amy map of a country, with towns, rivers, 
lakes} Sc. but no climate marked donn. In ſhort, all his papers contained vothing 


2 


| further orders As ſoon as we arrived at the 
aquiſition, we lodged him in a handſome ſtrong room; nat ſo much like a criminal, 
as like a perſon for 


iS srl. 
2 afterwards inftrumental in ſaving her s. That ſhe wasdiſpoſed to turn 
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calations of nativities, of which-we had the greateſt ſuſpicion; only a paix of globes, 


a ſet of mathematical inſtruments, charts of navigation, forms of unknown trees 


and plante, and ſuch like things, as all gentlemen who delight in travelling are cu - 
ridus to have. There were in 


of hereſy that we could fee, but ſuch as belonged to a man of learning. There 

everal common books of devotion, ſuch as are De by our chureh, and 
ſee med pretty well uſed; by which we judged him to be really a Catholick, and a- 
perſoꝶ of no bad morals,” But as nothing looks ſo like an honeſt man as a knavey: 
this did not take away all our ſuſpicion: When we came to open the cabinets, in 
the firſt of them, whichi belonged to him, we found in one of the dra wers about four 
hundred and fifty Roman crowns, with other ſmall money, and ſome foreign coin 
along with it, as Turkiſh ſequins, and ſome we knew nothing of. The ſum not 
being very extraordinary, we could conelude nothing from thence. In another 
drawer we found ſeveral precious ſtones, ſome ſet, ſome unſet, of a very great value, 
ſo far from being counterfeit, that we never ſaw any ſo brilliant. Beſides, ſeveral- 
pieces of native gold, of ſuch fineneſs, as nothing with us can dome up to it. In a 
third; we found a ſmall heap of medals moſt uf gold, but of an upknown ſtamp and 
antiquity. There were outlandiſſi ſtones of odd figures enough, which to others 
might look like taliſmans, but we took them for ſome out- of · the- way curioſities. 
In à private drawer in the centre of the cabinet, there was ſomething wrapt up in a 
piece of green filk of wonderful fipeneſs, all embroidered with hearts and 
Joined together, wrought in gold with prodigious art, and intermixed with different 
flowers; unknown in our part of the world; in the midft of it was an azure ſtone, as 


it rather than any ical ſchemes... His books were of the ſame natute; no- 
ting, 


large as the palm of one's hand, ſet round with rubies of very great value, on which 


was moſt artfully painted in miniature, a woman at length, holding a little boy in 
her left hand, the moſt beautiful creature that ever eyes beheld; clad likewiſe in 
green file ſpangled with golden ſuns: their complexion was ſomething darker than 

of our Italian ladies; but the features, eſpecially the woman's, ſo uncommonly 


beautiful as if he had been of another —_— Underneath was engraved with 4 
37 


diamond in a modern hand—* 2 zeffo ſ- ou may he ſore, Sir, this raiſed, our 
ideas of the man; at firſt, we thought he had the ſecret of the philoſopher's ſtone 
but in all his inventory we could find no implements of that art. Then we thought 
he muſt have been ſome famous pirate, or one who had robbed the cabinet; of ſome 
great prince, and was come to live at Bologna in that private manner, under the diſ- 
guiſe of a phyſician. But having been three years in the town, if it had been any 
Eu n prince; the world would have had an account of it before now: ſo we 


con that either what he faid-of that unknown country was true, or that he 


had robbed ſome of the Eaſtern princes, and 2 clear with his prize; But the picture 
of the woman made us incline to think he had married ſome outlandiſh queen, and 
on her death had retired with his effects. The reſt of the drawers were full of 
natural curioſities of foreign plants, roots, bones of animals, birds, inſets, &c. from 
whence very likely he took his phyſical ſecrets. The other cabinet, which belonged 
to the elderly lady, was very rich, but nothing equal to the firſt; there were a great 
many ſmall jewels, and ſome very fine pearls, with bracelets, pendants, and other 
curious ornaments belonging to women and a little picture of a very handſome man 
about thirty, nothing like our gentleman, in a warlike dreſs, with a Turkiſh ſcys 
mitar by his ſide, who by his mien ſeemed to be a man of note. But we could find 
nothing that could give us any knowledge whatthey were 3 ſo that we were at a loſs 
with aff our ſagacity what to think of the matter, or to ſind any juſt cauſe to keep 


them in the Inquiſition: for though we do not diſcover our motives to other people, 


we never pre againſt any one but on very ſtrong ſuſpicions, On which account we 
were reſolved to make his confinement as eaſy as — till we could ſee further 
into the affair. We had thoughts of examining the woman firſt, to get what we conld 
from her to interrogate him upon; but ſhe not underſtanding Italian enou 


ugh, we 
ſent to Venice with our accuſtomed privacy, for ſome of your people, that trade to the 


Levant, to be our interpreters. On rr 
22 | N 4 2 | | get 
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but ſome ſmall ſketches of philoſophy and pliyſick, with gees of n 
uncommon taſte. Neither 79 jud aſtro — 0 


5 indeed ſome lines, circles, ſegments/ of circles, whithwe. 
ſuppoſed the informing: lady meant; but looked like an attempt to find out the lon - 
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made him induce his father-in-law, who was the merchant that had 
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git out of him by his own confeſſion; ſo we ſent for him before us. He came into 

room with a modeſt unconcernedneſs, that rather argued wonder than fear: we 
had the cabinet and jewels all before us, ſhewed them to him all together, with the 
inventory of his goods, aſſuring him they ſhould be forth - Coming, in caſe we wert 
apprired of his innocence; but withal adviſing him, as well as commanding him to 
confeſs the truth, and then not a hair of his head ſhould he touched. But if ever 
v caught him in a falſe ſtory, all ſhould be confiſcated, and he never ſee fun or moon 
more. He aſſured us with great reſpe&, he would own the truth to every thing we 


mould in te him about, in an accent that would have perſuaded any one f 


his —— umbly deſiring to know what accuſations we had againſt him. We 
anſwered, that was not the method of the Inquiſition; but that he ſhould anſwer di- 
rebtly to our interrogatories. As the holy office chiefly concerns itſelf about religion, 
we him firſt, what religion he was of. The reaſon of this was, becauſe; though 
he profeſſed himſelf a Catholick, we were to keep up the forms: neither did we 
know but that he might be ſome Jew or Turkiſh ſpy in maſquerade: then his name; 
place of his birth; where he was educated; how he came by thoſe jewels; what was 
the occaſion of his ſettling at Bologna; who that elderly was; in fine, every 
thing in general and particular we could think of at firſt, the to compare his 
anſwers afterwards. He told us he was a Catholick bred and born; always pro- 
feſſed himſelf ſuch; and in that faith would live and die, let what would happen to 
him. He explained himſelf on the chief heads, to ſhew that he was well inſtructed 
in his religion: he appealed to all the enquiries we could make, whether he had not 
behaved as a Catholick on all occaſions, naming a Capuchin in the town, wha was 
his father confeſſor; to whom, he ſaid, he gave leave to declare all he know on that 
bead. As to his name, he ſaid, his true name was Gaudentio di Lucca, though born 
at Raguſa. That his father was a merchant trading to the Levant; which * 
ment he deſigned to follow himſelf; but in his firſt voyage was taken by an Al. 
gerine pirate, who carried him a ſlave to Grand Cairo, and ſold him to a merchant, 
of what country no body knew; which merchant took him along with him, throu 
the vaſt deſarts of Africa, by a way he would deſcribe to us if we required it, till 
came to a country, perhaps the moſt civilized and polite in the whole univerſe, - In 
that country he lived near five and twenty years, till on the death of his wife, and 
his only ſurviving ſon, 'whoſe pictures were in that cabinet, the ane — 
him, to take another journey to Grand Cairo, from whence he might be able to re- 
turn to his native country. This the merchant, (for he paſſed for ſuch, though he 
was a great ruler in his own country) complied with: but happenin ee ither 
when the plague raged in the city, his father-in-law and ſeveral of is attendants 
died of it; leaving him heir to moſt of his effects, and part of the jewels we ſaw be- 
Fore us. That being now entirely at liberty, he returned in a French ſhip trading 
from Marſeilles to the Levant, the maſter's name Francois Xavier Godart, who by 
agreement was to land him at Venice; but touching at Candy, they accidentall 
ſed the life of that elderly lady, and brought her off along with them, for whic 
they were purſued by two Turkiſh veſſels, and carried priſoners to Conſtantinople, 
but releaſed by the order of the ſultaneſs mother, That Monſieur Godart was well 
nown at Venice; particularly by Signor Corridani, an eminent merchant there, 
who could aſſure us of the truth of what he ſaid. That, in fine, having ſaid ſome 
time at Venice, to ſee the curioſities and the carnival, an affair relating to the young 
lady we ſaw with him, when he was ſeized, and the love he had for learning, Bo- 
logna being a famous univerſity, induced him to ſettle there, where he preſumed we 
had been very well informed of his behaviour ever ſince. This, ſaid he, is 
the moſt fuccin&account I can give to your Reverences, on the interrogatories you 


- © have propoſed to me; though my life has been chequered with ſuch a variety of 
! incidents, as would take a great deal of time to deſcend to particulars.” We looked 


at one another with ſome ſurprize at this ſtrange account, which he delivered with 
ſuch an air of ſteadineſs, as ſcarce left any room to doubt of the truth of it. Ho- 
ever, our ſuperior turning to him, ſaid “ Signor Gaudentio, we neither believe, 
5 nor diſbelieve, what you tell us; as we condemn no man without a full convic- 
* tion of his crime, ſo we are not to be impoſed upon, by the accounts people may 
= give ot themſelves. What is here before us, ſhews there is ſomething extraordinary 


© 3nu:2 caſe, If we find you to be an impoſtor, you ſhall ſuffer as ſuch; in the mean 
ume, 


5 


© 
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£ time, till we can be better informed, we enjoin you to give in your whole life, - 
* with all occurrences, except your private fins, if you have any, in writing; which 


you ſhall read to us, and be croſs-examined, as we think proper. It will concern 
Jou therefore to be very exact; for nothing will paſs here but innocence, or a ſin- 


£ cere repentance.” | 

This, Sir, is the manuſcript I ſend you, given in by himſelf as ordered; with the 
Inquiſitors interrogatories as we examined it, article by article. Which interroga- 
tories I have inſerted as they were 2 with a further account at the end, for 
the better clearing of the whole. e beg you to inform yourſelf of the facts, which 
his memoirs fay happend to him at Venice, particularly about Monſieur Godart. 
Beſides, Sir, you that can trace all the branches of ancient hiſtory to the fountain 
head, are able to form a better judgment of the probability of his relation. He is 
ſtill in the Inquiſition, and offers himſelf to conduct ſome of our mitfionaries,' to 
way re Golpel to thoſe unknown people. The length of this only gives we 

Ve 


to aſſure you, that I am with the greateſt eſteem imaginable, Sir, &c. 
2 2 F. ALISIO DE ST. IVORIO. 
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so NOR GAUDENTIO DI LUCCA. 


Should be inſenſible, re- 
4 verend Fathers, if I were 
+ 1 not highly concerned to 

| find niyſelf under any ac- 
a cufation before this holy 
_ tribunal; which I revere 

with all the powers of my ſoul : but eſ- 
ially if your * 993e "3 ſhould har- 

bour any ſimiſter opinion religion; 
far. I was born and hred Ay the bo- 
ſom of the moſt holy Catholick church, 
as well as my parents before me; in the 
defence of which my anceſtors ſpent part 
of their blood, againſt the infidels, and 
enemies of our faith; and for which faith 
I am ready to lay down my life. But I 


— 


am as yet a ſtranger to your Reverences, 


and on ſeveral accounts may be liable to 
ſuſpicion. Wherefore, I blame not the 
juſtice of your proceeding, but rather 
extol your goodneſs in allowing me the 
liberty to clear myſelf, by a true and fin- 
cere declaration of my whole life, wherein, 
1 own, have happened ſeveral aſtoniſhi 
and almoſt incredible occurrences ; 
which I ſhall lay before your Reverences, 
according to the commands impoſed on 
me, with the utmoſt candour and ſin- 
pl name is Gaudentio di Lucca: I 
was ſo called, becauſe my anceſtors were 
ſaid to be originally of that place; though 
they had been ſettled for ſome time at 


„* 


, where _ hos : both which 
ces are not r off, but they 

very well known to your — , 
My father's name was Gaſparino di 
Lucca, heretofore a merchant of ſome 
note in thoſe parts. My mother wasaCor- 
ſican lady, reported to be deſcended from 
— 2 the chief nages 
in that iſland. My grandfather was 

likewiſe amerchant : butmy great 
father, ino di Lucca, was a ſol- 
dier, and captain of the Venerio's 
own galley®, who was for the 
Venetians in the famous battle of Le- 
panto againſt the Turks, We had a 
tradition in our family, that he was Ve- 
nerio's ſon by a Grecian lady of great 
quality, ſome ſay deſcended from the Pa- 
leologi, who had been emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople. But ſhe dying in childbed, 
and they having been only privately mar- 
ried, Venerio bred him up as. the fon of a 
friend of his who was killed in the wars. 
That famous battle, in which the Chriſ- 
tians and Venerio ſo great renown 
againſt the Turks, inſtead of raifing my 
reat grandfather's fortune, was the oc- 
caſion of his retiring from the wars, and 
turning merchant. 
this: Venerio the Venetian admiral had 

cauſed a Spaniſh captain to be h 


at the yard-arm for mutiny ; wha 
ſevere di plane fo plated Dop Jobn 


4 This part of the account is certainly true; there was ſuch a captain in the lift of the 


officers in-that famqus battle, | 
+ It is likewiſe 


true, that there ws ſuch a quarrel between Don John of Auſtria, the 


g*eacraliflimo, and Venerio, admiral of the Venetian gallies; which had Bke to a 
ene, N 9 


4 
4 
6 
» 
* 
i 


— 1 * # 
— — - — — %* - 
— ee r 
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The reaſon was 


* 
2 


 "GAVDENTHO or LUCCA. £ 


q | 2 ae : 
t, en hes: the battle, che Vene-- 
s,to appeaſe Don John, and not to be 


e of the ſuccours of the 


the Turks, were forced to ſacri- 


c Veherio' s honour to the reſentment 
of the Spaniards, and put him out of 
commiſſion“. 
nerio retired ; and my great dfather, 
whoſe fortune depen 75 * hav ing 


dating | fortune, took 
K education — 
He had only two ſons, of whom I was 


the youngeſt; and a daughter, who died 
Foring. Thad a great inclina - 
tion — proinoted it, by pro- 


5 viding me wah th belt maſter, 
t 


to go to the univerſity 
knowledge of languages being of great 
uſe as well as ornament to young gen- 
tlemen, he himtelf, by way of recrea- 
tion, taught me chat mixed 
calied Lingua Franca, ſo nec in 
countries. It is made up of Ita- 


' fame reaſon ind 


2 philoſophy, 
to to myſelf +. my father | 


iy 


lian, Turkim, — al „ 
or rather jargon of all s toge- 
_ — — us but in 

langu „ e might learn 
Latin 2 — An — 
tongue from our play-fellows. - The 
him to ſend me to 
the famous univer ſity of Paris, to learn 
French at 9 


ſtudies. I lived in the College de 


Nations, and maintained my theſes of 
＋— 
Monſieur Du who was 
the firſt in the univerſity who decried 


+ 2 of Deſcartes 
f; ere the inquiſitors mut · 
a Daring he whs mclined 
to the ican ſyſtem, which has 
been — — oe But, ſince 
it regar 0 rr 
bee male ö 7 
3 2 
and had ſome thoughts. of taking — 
church, when my wrote me the- 
melanchol — of my father and 
— dia; ard che emtefrentte 00 
caſion of it; which in ſhort was; that 
having loſt his richeſt ſhip, with all his 
effects, by pirates, and his chief factor 
at Smyrna being gone off, his other cor- 


n variance together, before the battle, and ruined the hopes of 


all Chri 


The occaſion was, as he relates itz Don John, as generaliſſimo, view 


tendom. 
lag the whole fleet before the fight, andfinding the Venetian gallies too thinly manned, or- 


dered four thouſand Spaniards to be put on board the ſaid gallies. But one Mutio Tor- 
captain, proving mutinous, after a great many injurious words, came to 
where he was; Toy which the whole fleet fell 


tons, a 8 
blows "i the * in of the Venetian galley 
to it. Venerio, 


caring the uproar, ſent bl. bun captain to 


what was the matter but 


he proud Spariiards treated him no better than they did the reſt 3 fo that Venerio himſelr 


was forced to come to appeaſe them; but ſeeing the 8 
tetuper, afid the affront he had put upon his captain, 


captain perſiſt in his mutinous 
was reported to be his ſon, or- 


dered Tortona and his enſign to be hung at the yard-atm. At this all the Spaniards in the- 
Meet were up in arms, and threatened to cut the Venetians to pieces; but, by the interpo- 
.Gcion of the other generals, the matter was made up till after the fight; when Venerio, 
Who bad behaved with incomparable valour, and, according to Don John's on confeſſion, 
was the chief occaſion of the victory, to appeaſe the haughty n, had his re 
taken from him, and was recalled; by the ſenate. 

* It was Fuſcarini, who was made general of the Venetians | in Veoerio' s flead. 

Every one who is the leaſt acquaint:d with hiſtory, knows that the battle of Lep 
the greateſt ſea-fight that ever was fought between the Chriſtians and Turks; Deng vie- 


tory on the Chriftians fide the moſt fignal. 
Perle, Auſtria, generaliflimo 1 the Þ 


The Spanith gallies were commanded by Don 
ope”s gallies by the famous Colenna : the Genoeſe 


old Doria, who had gained fo much renown againſt the Turks and French, under On” 


V. the Venetians dythe grear Venerio, one of the braveſt ſoldiers of his time. 
'Tark; great baſſa of the ſea, was ſlain, and almoſt all the Turkiſh commanding — Aer 
killed or taken. Amongſt the priſoners, were Haly's two ſons, nephews to the Grand 
Signior. Of che comm 4 ſoldiers of the Turks, were lain two-and- thirty thouſand; a 


hundred and forty-one of 
other ſmall veſſels were taken about fix 


e enemies gallies were takenefarty funk-or burnt; of galliots and 
Vide the Turkiſh hiſtory, and other accounts 


ef this famous battle, and the whole affair as there related. Tae n, WAS —— 


ame e 1571. 


323 


a 


io * reſpondents 


and leaned to · 
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r their 


calls, it-threw him ard my mother into 


| 282 melancholy, which ſhortened 


both dying in three werks of 

one another. My brother told me he 
was not able to maintain me longer at 
the univerſity, as before; but acquainted 
me, he had made a ſhift to fit out a ſmall 
yellel, wherein be had put his all; and 
invited me to join the ſmall portion that 
fell to my ſhare along with him, with 
which, he ſaid; we could make a pretty 
good bottom; and fo retrieve the ſhat- 
tered fortune of our family: Not to be 
too 3 his advice 7 
his houſe and gardens to pay his 's 
creditors, and put what was left, 
ther with my little ſtock, into that unfor- 
tunate bottom. We ſet ſail from Ras 

ſa the third of March; Anno Dom. 1688, 
very inauſpitiouſly for my dear brother; 
as will appear by the ſequel. Wetouch- 
od at Smyrnaz to ſee if we could hear 
any thin oy father's factor: and 
and off; very maghificentl: 
v nat”. feathers, to Lttle at 
Conſtantino ; however; we picked up 
ſomething of ſome honeſt Ohriſtian mer= 
chants, with whom he had lodged a part 
of his eſſects. This encouraged us to 
proceed to Cyprus and Alexandria; but; 
as we were purſuing our voyage one 
morning, in a — fog; as if rhe 
ſea was Sock is gut mily, we Sogn 
2 ſudden two Algerine rovers bearin 
down upon us, one on each fide; - 
had ſcarce time to clear our little veſſel; 
when they fired upon us; and called to 
us to ſtrike, or we were dead a 
brother arid I; conſidering that our 
was at ſtake, and that we had better die 


of whom five were i 
r fortune 


dles. After a th ofa, it was 


my 
the middle of one tank, and 2 | 
the oth&r: The enemy bo us in 
great numbers, looking on us as mad - 


4 V * P 5 * 14 * - 
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* 


ther, we fired our piſtols Id luckily, that 
ſcarce one miſſed doing execution. See 
ing them in this confuſion, we made # 

at then on each fide, till keeping 
headlong off the deck, This we did 
twice ee we We 
were d cloſe, no uſe 
of 2 cannon or won 
thoughit of firing their piſtols at us, ex- 
pecting we ſhou Yield immediately, or 
to have borne us down with their weight. 
I am more particular in deſcribing this 
petty fight, ſince there are but few ex- 
fark » long teftunce; — 
uch a i arch - pirate, 
who was a ſtout, well-built, — — 


raged like a lion; calling his men a thou - 


fand cowards, fo loud, his voice was 
heard above all the cries of the ſoldiers. 
The edge of their fury was a little abat- 
ed after the dropping of ſo many men; 
CC $ 
which did us more hatm than their molt 
furious attacks. My brother; ſeeing his 
men begin to drop in their turn, order- 
e 
is rank leuped in amongſt the enemies 
in the other. Oey with ſuch a noble 
— that he made a gap among 
the icket of them immedianty But 
their numberscloſing together, their ve 

1 kim back in er 
could do; and he loft ſeveral gf his men 
before he could recover his poſt; The 

b —4— — | 

us; but at us , hilt. 
killed forme of our men. There were 
now only eleven of us left; and nõ hopes 


. of victory, or of quarter after ſueli vb- 


ſtinate refiitanze. They durſt not come 
to.a cloſe 2 all this; 
when mv brother, to die as hohourably 


thiaugh ; but juſt # he was coming up 
to ki 4 cowardly Tui alight = 


t. The Turk that ſhot him was run 
the body by one of our men, 
and He himſelf, with the others that were 


men tb pretend to make any reſiſtance; ' left, being quite . were all 
cut in pieces. I t four men left” 


but they were ſoon made to leap back, 


atleaſt all that were able; for being cloſe om my fide DE Ow leſſer ſhip, 


yet 


*.3 


* .- = 
* 4 * 
* 


dauprürto bt tea! | 


muſkets, and ſcarce - 


uo 
* 


n {fword's yh 
and. fred his — — directly at my face; 


9 - 4 
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had e 
ing, but the pirates giving a great 

at, my brother's fall the captain 
the ſhip 1 was engaged with, who was 
he arch pirate s brother, cried out to his 
2 that it was a ſhame to ſtand all day 
— 1 men; and leapmg on my 
„ made at me like a man of honour; 


o well, that one of the 


im ſuch a ſtroke with my broad ſword, 
tween the temple and the left - ear, that 
cut through part of bis ſkull, his cheek - 
one, and going croſs his mouth, almoſt 
the lower part of his face from 

the upper,” I had juſt the ſatis faction to 
lee vir folk when: à muſket ball went 
through the brawoy part of my right- 
arm, and, at the ſame time, a Turk hit 


-me juſt-in the nape of the neck with the 


butt end of his muſket, that I fell down 
fat on my face, on the body of my flain 
. My companions, all but one, 
who died of his wowidsſcon after, fell ho- 
nqurably by my fide. The Turks poured 
in from both ſhips like wolves upon their 
rex. After their barharous ſhouts andyel- 
ng for the victory, they fell toſtripping the 
cad bodies, and threw them into the ſea 


without any further ceremony. All our 


erew; beſide myſelf, were ſlain, or 
ing, with threeſcore and fifteen: of the 
enemy. The reaſon why we fought ſo 
deſperately was, that we knew very well, 
having killed ſo many at the firſt attacks, 
we. were to expect no quarter; ſo we 
were reſolved to ſell our lives as dear as 
we could. When ep came to ſtrip me 
like thereſt,. I was juit.come to myſelf, 
being only {tanned by the ſtroke of the 
wiket, They found by my doaths, 
Hat * . 7 ** 
perſons crew. was got upon 
my knees, endeavouring to riſe, — 
Seer my ſword to defend myſelf 
to the laſt gaſp; 1 found I could not 
hold it in my hand, by reaſon of the 
1 my arm, a 1 could, it 
for thuee of them fell 


> 1 
=> 
if 


J * ©» © - GAPPENTIO DI/LUCCAS 


four women in Perſian habits. were ſtands 
by; three of whom ſeemedto be attendants 
to the fourth, who was/a-perſon of the 
largeſt ſi te, about ſive or ix · and · twenty, 
a moſt exquiſite beauty, except that 
had an Amaronian kind of fierceneſs in 


8 
barbarian was capable of, and calling 


for'a new ſcymitar he had in his cabin, 
he ſaid— Let me cleave, if I can, 


With that he drew the ſcymitar, and 
was going to ſtrike, when, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the very Barbarians, the 


down on her knees by me, catched me 
in her arms, and claſping me cloſe to her 
boſom, covered my body with hers, and 
cried out—* Strike, cruel man, but ſtrike 
© through me, for otherwiſe a hair of 
© /his head ſhall not be hurt. The Bar- 
barians that ſtood round us were ſtruck 
dumb with amazement ; and the pirate 
himſelf lifting up his eyes towards hea- 
ven, ſaid, with a'groan enough to break 
his heart How, "cruel woman! [ſhall 
© this ſtranger in a moment obtain more 
than I can with all my ſighs and tears! 
Is this your paramonr that robs me of 
© what I have ſought for with the dan- 
© 'per of life? No, this Chriſtian dog 
© ſhall be no longer my curfed rival 
and lifting up his hand, was again go- 
ing to Mike, when, covering me more 
cloſely with her delicate body, ſhe cried 
out again Hold, this is no 
N never ſaw his face before, nor 
© ever will again, if you will but f 
© his life : grant me this, and you 
© obtain 'more from me, than all your 
©. ſervices — me Here _— 
to pauſe à little, For m t, 1 
— as much in amaze as he — ker 
a little pauſe . Cruel woman,” ſaid he, 
© what is the meaning of this?* Says 
ſne There is ſomething in this young 
man, (for I was but turned of nine- 


teen) © that ke muſt not die. But, if 


* you will engage and ſwear by the moſb 
5 holy Alcoran, that you ul de him no 


harm, I not only promiſe to be your 
d. ©. wife, but, to tale off all umbra 


* jealopſy, I give you cave to _ 


um DB bn Anni un anr . nov oa da aaþmmoe.c + 
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> I was unbaund; and 
—— ſo muchas looking - 


to receive 
th hy women — — cabin. 
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The — on Rad — | 
noble in his looks fbr a Turk, confirm- 
ed again to me in the hearing of her of- 


ficer, that I ſhould receive no harm; and 
then ordered me to be carried under 
deck to the other end of the ſhipz com- 
manding his men to ſteer back or Alex- 
andria, in order, as I ſuppoled, to diſpa 

of me the firſt: unity, that he might 
be rid, as he of ſo formidable 


{ Secretary. Here the ſuperior of the 
Inquiſition receiving a meſſage on ſome 
- other buſineſs, we told him wewould 
_ . conſider further of the account he had 
"= us; which, we ſaid, might be 

the adventure was &x- 
r ; and that we would hear 
the remaining narrative of his life an · 
other time. He affured us withthe moſt 
natural —— that the whole, let it ſeen 
never ſo extraordinary, was real fact,. 
Whether it were true or falſe, it did 
not mycheoneern the holy office, Ning 
ſo far as we might catch him trippin 
in his ſtory: 123 ſome of | the 
inquiſitors aſked him the following 


ueſtions 


dew — > might = been — 
ſomed afterwards ; and not, like mad · 


—— pgs to be cut in 


— ä — | 


5 I toll your Reverences, 
we had put our all in that _ 
Which once Toft, we had — 
ranſom ourſelves with, but in all like · 
lihood muſt have remained in miſerable 
ſlavery all our life. We were moſt of 

| vs raſh young men, of more courage 


® This is an odd adventure enough; but the circumſtances are p 


| | YA. 
GAVUDEN rr 2 rg 


prullevice ; we did not doubt bet 
we — 5 keep them off from board. 
| 1 us, as we did; and thought, . by 
ir warmre , they wo 0 
forced to ſheer off; belides, 
' fightivg againſt Turks and infidels 
though for our lives and fortunes, we 
ble meritorious at the ſame _ 
hat it might be Jooked upon 
- 12255 down our lives for our holy re- 
1 
24 Inquifitor. Vou faid that the ſtrings ng 
lady cried out There is forneth| 
in that young man, that tells me, 
8 a. not <4 I 7 do 
pretend to the ſcience c been 
- - which is one of the 14 2 Th: 
nation; or that an infidel or H 
woman could have the ſpirit 8 pro- 


Pheey? 

Gautentio. J cannot tell what as her 
motive for ſayivg ſo; I only relate mat- 

; ter of fad. or, ph lognomy, f 
&o not thibk d 82 25 certains 
ty in it. Not but that 3 n.of pe; 

- netration, who: Has obſerved the tits 
mours and Jof {of me and con- 


fidering the li 
of the World _ to rod 1 


gan, e A how they a 4 
, & 
thou wt . 
E Sh tes werb 
£ rely ſubmit 
your better W 
Secretary, I cannot ſay, we _ 
biene with theſe 7 
a was a very n 
muſt have A extremely pricey a 
in his. youth: therefore no won 
a Barbarian womay' ſhould fall in loy 
with him, and make uſe of that tur: 
t ſave his life. However, for 
preſetit, we remanded him back to his 
apart t. render oo 
e ain to proſecute his 
1 While f was 4 deck * l 


ment with the pirates, ſeveral of them 


were tolerably civil to me; nowing the 
aſcendant heady had over r 

and being witneſſes how ſhe had 8 

my life. But yet ſhe would not conſent 
to marry him, till ſhe was affured I was 
ſafe qut of his hands, The arch-pirate 


well connected to- 


+ Phere happen very ſtrange accidents among thoſe lawleſs Eaftern people, and the 

ild Axabs, who obſerve no rules but what the lions and tigers, could they ſpeak, would 

make for their own preſervation, I fear there are ſame who profeſs themſe!ves Chriſtians 
would + the ſame, | 
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never:came to ſer me himſelf, not being 
Willing to truſt his paſſion ; or elſe, to 
watch all fayourable ities of 


iting on his miſtreſs... One day, being + That, 
FOO For ape of air, I denyad to prince 
de carried upon deck to breathe à little; king 
hen I came up, I ſaw the lady, with her + ;: who, ap- 
gene ye es 1 1 — 
ſhip on the ſame account. le treat for / 
a very reſpectful bow at a diſtance; but That 
. . as ſoon as ever ſhe caſt her eye on me, ry dme equi - 
+ ſhe went down ino the cabin, If age, and took his beantiful wife 
do keep ber promiſe with the captain, a — 22 Our captain, contin 


ot to adminiſter any cauſe of jealouly. he, happened to be there at the ſame 
defired to h garried down again, not + time to ſell his prizes, and had not 
| hinder my Venefa&treſs from taking ©, onl ld ſeveral thin 
per diverſion, . I cannot ſay I found in to 1 urdi 
3 et 8 1 eto or 1 of © r particular EP with 
love, only a ſenſe of gra e for {_ hi ugh, as we f „it was 
1 
of the of the adventure, When * any chin Nothing in the 
b in low, I afked the moſt ſenſible « i 7 ygnone obſe — than our 
and civilized of the pirates, who their ( captain. He attendes | 
captain was, and who was my fair deli- ( fered his ſervice on all occaſions : you 


ſhe came to be 0 ; becauſe * daris 18 by his n. We could 
. the ſeemed 1 5 of | 

rank. . He told me his captain's name < made fych a ſtay at ti 
was Hamet, fon to the Dey of Algiers ; *-trary-to-his-cuſtom; living at a-very 
yho had forſaken his father's houſe on ich rate, as men a our calling gene- 

£ — 9 of. his young mother - in- laws — do. At the Curdiſh lord 


4a a 


ng in love with him. For which . 4 having. executed his commiſſion, was 
_ +. reaſon his father had contrived to have © upon the return, when we. perceived 
um aſſaſſinated, believing him to be in out captain to — pes 
- the fault. But his I] brother by ( and melanchoſy, but could not tel 
the ſame mother, diſcovered the deſign, (hat was the cauſe of it. He: called 
$o gathering te a band of ſtout * his brother, who loſt his life by your 

- : 


dung men like themſelves, they ſeized : hand, and me to him, and told us in 
o f their father's beſt ſhips, and re- private, he had obſerved ſome- of the 
lved to follow. the profeſſion they were ian ſtrangers muttering together, 
. of, till they heard of their father's ? as if they were hatching ſome plot or 


. 


death, That as for the lady who bad * other, ' againfhixaſelf, or the 
ved his life, the was tlie late wife of a © Curd, he could nottell;; but bid us be 


. * The Curdi, or people of Curdiſtan, are a warlike nation, paying a ſmall tribute to the 
P-rſians, and ſometimes to the Turks; their very women'are martial, and handle the ſword 
and pike. The country runs from the Aliduli, a mountainous people; made tributary to 
the Turks by Selim J. father of Saliman the Magnificept, and reaches as far as Armenia; 
F. Alexandria is a ſea · port, at the further end of the Mediterranean, belonging to the 
Turks, buf much frequented by Arabian merchants, bath by land and fea« One point, of 
Curdiſtan is not far from this port, 1 e | : 
1 This Afurrection he ſpeaks'of, might be the ſeeds, or the firſt plotting of the grand 
rebellion of Merowits, which began about the date of this account, and cauſed fuch 4 ter- 
rible revolution in the Perſian empire; which no one who underſtands any thing can be 
ignorant of : = 3 nnen Look 


* 


5 The Arabian horſes are the beſt in the world, though not very large. The horſemen ' 


very, dextrous the Eaſtęru way of fighting. On which accoutht one 'cantiot wonder if 
the King. of Perſia, and his rebellious ſubjects, made it their intereſt to procure as many 
auxiliaries'as they could. It is very likely the little parties would always be on watch, to 
urprize. ane another whe « thev could find an opportunity. And this petty Curdian prince 


e be fervce of bis kings gh be taken ar ij the rebels that . 
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_ ©-wasalwaysoftheparty, 
* a little grove about a 
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- 6 fare toattend him well armed wherever 
- 5 he went. The event proved he had 
_ ® reaſon for his ſuſpicions; for one even- 
2 ing, as the Curd and his wife were 


the air, with our captain, who 

ing through 

gue out of 
town, fix Arabian horſemen, exceed- 

© ingly well mounted, came full gall 

© upto us; and without ſaying a word, 

two of them fired their piſtols directly 
6 at the Curdiſh lord, who was the fore- 

©-moſt, but by fortune miſſed us 

all. The Curd, as all that nation are 

© naturally brave, drew his ſcymetar, 


 ©/and ruſhing in among them, cut off 


_ —— man's head, . — as 
« if it had been a ; but advancin 

© too far, ai 2 ts was, one of 
© them turned ſhort, and ſhot him in the 
© flank, that he dro down dead im- 
© mediately. Our captain ſeeing him 
fall, ruſhed in like lightning, his bro- 
© ther and myſelf falling on them at the 
* ſame time: but the aſfaſſins, as if they 
Hunted nothing but the death of the 
Curd, or faw by our countenances their 
* ſtaying would coſt them dear, imme - 
«© diately turned their horſes, and fled fo 
© ſwiftly on their jennets, that they were 
6 — 85 aghr ip an inſtant. We con- 


* dufted the poor diſconſblate lady and 


her dead huſband back to the town, 


here thoſe people made no more of 
Fit (being accuſtomed to ſuch things) 
© than if it had been a common accident, 
When her grief was a little abated, our 
captain told the lady, that it was not 
«fate — her to return — 
© way ſhe came; that in a ility, 
0 whole who killed her huſband — 
© confederacy with the difaffected 1 
and would oy her, =P — 
. , or her goods. t he 

$ b wipe well manned at her ſervice, 
* and would conduct her ſafe by ſea to 
© ſorhe part of the Perſian empire, from 
« whence ſhe might get into her own 
country. She conſented at laſt, having 
© ſeen how gallantly my maſter had be- 
© haved in her defence, So the came 
* aboard with her attendants and effects, 
in order to be tranſported into her own 
* country. Our captain, you may be 
* ſure, was in no haſte to carry her home, 
being fallen moſt deſperately in love 
with her: ſo that inſtead of carrying 


- 
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© her to — Pogo Perſian 

© he dir his' courſe for Algiers, 
©. hearing his father was dead; but meet- 
ing with you, it has made him alter his 
- IE ING He has tried 
4 s to gain her love, but the 
6 Gould whe I a Lal cout 
© ment, till this late accident, by 
© the faved your life.” When he had 
ended his relation, I reflected on it 2 


>» 


whye, and conſidering the nature 
of thoſe pi I thought I fawa piece 
of in the affair, much more 


black than what he deſcgibed, and could 
not forbear compaſſi the poor 
lady, both for her diſaſter, and thecom- 
pany ſhe — — — 1 
my t ts to m Not long 
after we arrived at Alexandia, a 
the pirate ſold all our effects, that is, the 
— re ne had taken aboard our 
ip, except ſome particular things that 
belonged to my brother and myſelf, 4m 
books, pa 


maps and ſea· charts, pic- 
tuxes, an the like. — Bs | 


carry me to Grand Cairo v, the firſt p- 
portunity, to ſell me, or even give me 
away to a ſtrange merchant he had am 
acquaintance with, where I ſhould never 
— — of more. 5 
Nothing remarka during 
our ſtay at Alexandria; they told me t 
captain had been in an extraordin 
good humour, ever ſince the lady s pro- 
miſe to marry him. But ſhe, to be ſure 
he ſhould not deceiveher by doing me 
injury when I was out of the ſhip, or 

her officer to attend me wherever I was 
carried, till I was put in ſafe hands, and 
entirely out ofthe pirate's - When 
we were arrived at Grand Cairo, I was 
carried to the place where the merchants 
meet to exchange their commuotities z 
there were perſons of almoſt alithe . 
and Indian nations. The lady's officer, 
according to his miſtreſs's order, never 
ſtirred an inch from me, to witneſs the 
performance of articles. Atlength, the 
pirate and a ſtrange merchant ſpied one 
another almoſt at the inſtant, and ad- 
vancing the ſame way, ſaluted each other 
in the Parkiſh lan „which Iunder- 
ſtood tolerably well. After ſome mu- 
tual compliments, the pirate told him he 
had met with ſuch a poo he had pro- 
miſed to procure for him two years be« 
fore, meaning myſelf, only I was not an 


Grand Cairo is the place of refidence of the great Baſſa of Egypt, higher up the coune 
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emach, but that it was in his power to which I might improve 
make me ſo, if he - | Your Reve- ſel a bond ; De Rat 6 
yences cannot but I was a little jp —— The Inquiſitors demurred 
ſtartled at fuch a ſpeech, and was goi . alittleat this, fearing he might be ad+ 
N would loſe my liſe a dicted to judicial aſtrology z but con» 
fand times, before I would fuffer ſuch an ſidering he had gone h a courſe 
jury. But the lady's officer turned to of 2 hy, and was deſigned for 
te pirate, and faid, he had engaged to the ſea, knew he was obliged 
is lady I ſhould receive no harmz and to have ſome knowledge in thoſe 
FS to obtain her  ſciencts.]J — Fe n 
for his wife, if ſue had the leaſt ſuſpicion The pirate told him, I had ſome {kill 
of ach a thing. But the merchant ſoon r 
doubt, by aſſuring us, that inſtruments and books of thoſe arts a+ 


+ very. good 


Lt, l * * 2 * - J ey * 
0, EW * 


It was againſt heir laws to do fuch an 


+, but if it were done before, they could not 


help it. 7 turni 
Lingua Franca“ Young 
© man, if I buy you, I ſhall ſoon con- 
© vince you, you need not a any 
© fach uſage from me.” eyed me 
from top to toe, with the moſt penetrat- 
ing look I ever ſaw in my life; yet ſeemed 
pleaſed at the ſame time. He was very 
richly clad, attended with two you 
men in the ſame kind of dreſs, Gough 
nat rich, who ſeemed rather ſons than 


ts. His age did not a tome 
to be above f _ had — ſerene 
and almoſt le look imaginable, 
His complexion was rather browner than 
that of Egyptians, but it ſeemed to 
be more the etfett of travelling, than na · 


tural. In ſhort, he had an air ſo uncom- 


mom, that I was amazed, and began to 


have as great an opinion of him, as he 
ſeemed to have of me, He afked the 
pirate, what he muſt give for me; he 
told him, I had coſt him very dear, and 
withthat recounted to him all the circum- 
ſtances of the fight wherein I was taken; 
and, to give him his due, repreſented it 
pe ways tomy diſadvantage. However, 
theſe were not the qualifications the mer- 
chant deſired; what he wanted was a 
ſon who was a ſcholar, and could give 

im an account of the arts and fciences, 


laws, cuſtoms, &c. of the Chriſtians. 


This the pirate aſſured him I could do; 
t I was an Euro Chriſtian, and a 


cholar, as he gueſſed by my books and. 


writings ; that I underſtood navigation, 
grapby, aſtronomy, and ſgyeral other 
iences. © I was out of countenance to 
hear him talk ſoz for though I had as 
much knowledge of thoſe ſcięnces as 
could be expected from one of my years, 
vet my age would not permit me to be 


maſter of them, but only to have the firſt 


FR VOY 


mong my effects, and aſked me if it were 
not I told him, all young gentle · 
men of liberal education in my country, 
learnt theſe arts, and that I had a com · 
t knowledge and genius that way. 
is determined the merchant to pur. 
chaſe me. When they came to the price, 
the pirate demanded forty ounces of na- 
tive gold, and three of thoſe ſilk carpets, 
he ſaw there with him, to make a preſent 
to the Grand: Signior. merchant 
agreed with him at the firſt word ; only 
demanded all the books, globes, mathe- 
matical inſtruments, and, in fine, what. 
ever —_—_— my — the . 
gain. pirate agreed to this, as eaſi 
as the — to the price; ſo wy 
performance of articles on both lides, I 
was delivered to him. As ſoon as I was 
put into his , he embraced me with 


a. great of tenderneſs, ſaying, I 
ſhould not repent . my change 7 
His attendants came up to me, and em- 


braced me in the ſame manner, callin 

me Brother, and expreſſing a great deal 
of joy for having me of their company, 
The merchant bid them take me down to 


the caravanſera or inn, that I might re- 
freſh myſelf, and change my habit to the 
ſame as they wore. I was very much 


ſurprized at ſuch unexpected civilities 
from Grapes: But, before I went, I 
turned to the pirate, and ſaid ta him with 
an air, that mace the merchant put on a 
very thoughtful look, that I thanked 
him for keeping his, promiſe in ſaving 
my life; but added, that though the 
fortune of war had put it in his p. 
to ſell me like a beaſt in the market, it 
might be in ming ſpme time or other to 
render the like kindneſs. Then turning 
to the lady's officer, who had been my 
zuardian fo faithfully, and embracing 
im with all imaginable nds wn th 
begged him to pay my beſt reſpects ta 
my fair deliverer z and aſſure her, fer) 
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ſhould eſteem it the greateſt ineſs to 
be one da U e 
un a favour, though it were at 
the expence of that life ſhe had ſo gene- 
rouſly ſaved. So we parted, the pirate 
bling a little within himſelf; and 

in an amazing ſuſpenſe, to know what 
was likely to become of me. As they 
were conducting me to the caravanſera 
where they lodged, I was full of the ſor- 
got” reflection, that I was ſtill a ſlave, 
gh I had — my maſter: but 

companions, ho 

handſomeſt young men I ever ſaw in my 
life, comforted me with the moſt endearing 
words, telling me, that I need fear no- 
thing; that I ſhould eſteem myſelf one of 
the happieſt men in the world, when they 
were arrived ſafe in their own country, 
which they — be before long 
that I ſhould then be as free as they were, 
and follow what employment of life my 
inclinations led me to, without any re- 
ſtraint whatſoever. In fine, their diſ- 
courſe filled me with freſh amazement, 
and gave me at the ſame time an eager 
longing to ſee the event. I perceived 
they did not keep any ſtrict _ on me; 
that I verily believed I could eafily have 
given them the flip; and might have got- 
ten ſome Armenian Chriſtian to conceal 
me, till I ſhould find an 1 of 
returning into my own country. But, 
having loſt all my effects, I thought I 
could ſcarce be in a worſe condition, and 
was reſolved to run all hazards. When 
I came to the houſe, I was ſtruck with 


wonder at the magnificence of it, efpe- 


cially at the richneſs of the furniture. It 
was one of the beſt in all Grand Cairo, 
though built low according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country. It ſeems they al- 
ways ftaid a year before they returned 
into their own country, and ſpared no 
coſt to make their baniſhment, as they 
called it, as eafy as they could. I was 
entertained withall the rarities of Egypt 

the moſt delicious fruits, and the richeſt 
Greek and Aſiatick wines that could be 
taſted; by which I ſaw they were not 
Mahometans. Not knowing what to 
make of them, I aſked them who they 
were; of what country, what ſect and 
profeſſion, and the like. They ſmiled 
at my queſtions, and told me were 
children of the Sun, and were called Me- 
zaranians; which was as unintelligible 
to me as all the reſt. But their country, 
they told me, I ſhauld ſee in a few 
moaths, and bid me atk no further queſ- 


were ſome of the 
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tions. Preſently my maſter came in, 
and 3 me, once more bid me 
welcome, with ſuch an engaging affabili- 
15 as removed almoſt a fears. 


ut what followed, filled ith the 
utmoſt ire. Young man," faid 
he, laws of this country vou 


© are mine; I have bought at a very 
© high price, and would — —— 
© much for you, if it were to be done 
© again, But, continued he, with a 
more ſerious air, I know no juſt laws 
© in the univerſe, that can make a free- 
C — 7 g to one of his 
© own ſpecies. If you ill voluntarily 
© go ay Arms us, = ſhall enjoy aa 

© much freedom as I do myſelf: | 
* ſhall be exempt from all the barbarouß 
© laws of theſe inhuman countries, whoſe 
© brutal cuſtoms are a reproach to the 
* dignity of a rational creature, and 
© with whom we have no commerce, but 
* to enquire. after arts and ſciences, 
© which may contribute to the common 
© benefit o a pores; We are bleſt 
vith the moſt opulent country in the 
© world: we leave it to your choice, to 
6 7 along with us, or not; if the latter, 
© 1 here give you your liberty, and re- 
© ſtore to you all that remains of your 
effects, with what aſſiſtance you want 
© to carry you back again into your owt 
© country, Only, this I muſt tell you, 
© if you go with us, tis likely you will 
© never come back again, or per de- 
© fire it.” Here he opped, and obſerv- 
ed my countenance with a great deal of 
attention, I was ſtruck with ſuch ad- 
miration of his generoſity, together with 
the ſentiments of joy for my unexpected 
liberty, and gratitude to my benefactor, 
coming into my mind all at once, that 
I had as much difficulty to believe what 
I heard, as your Reverences may now 
have at the relation of it, till the ſequel 
informs you of the reaſons for ſuch un- 
heard of proceedings. On the one hand, 
the natural defire of liberty prompted 

to accept my freedom; on the other, 
conſidered my ſhattered fortune; that I 
was leftin a ſtrange country fo far from 
home, among Turks and Infidels; the 
ardour of yonth excited me to puſh my 
fortune. The account of fo glorious, 
though unknown a country, ſtirred up my 
curioſity; I ſaw gold was the leaſt part 
of the riches of od ppl, who ap- 
peared to me the moſt civilized I ever 
ſaw in my life; hut, above all, the ſenſe 
of what I owed to ſo noble a benefactor, 
who 
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more with a moſt 


if he had nat bro 


222 by fing What Ry 


C | man, to m fal?* 
r I had 
awaked from a real dream; and makin 

2 moſt profound reverence—* My lord, 
faid I, © or rather my father and deli- 


© verer, I am, yours by all the ties of 
4 grade» man heat is a le of; 
If mylelf to your uct, and 
© will follow you to the end of the 
© world.” This I faid with ſuch emo- 
tion of ſpirit, that I believe he ſaw into 
my very ſoul, for embracing me once 
A EF e tender- 
neſs— I you,” faid he, © for my. 
© fon; and theſe are your brothers, point « 
ns to his two young companions; all 
© Trequireof you is, that you live as ſuch.” 
Here, reverend Fathers, I muſt confeſs 
one of the ſt faults I ever did in 
my life. I never conſidered whether 
thefe men on ns or ya : 
Ten myſelf with a e, where L 
pA 5 — the OE of my re- 
gion, although I always . in 
my heart. But, what could be e 
from a daring young man, juſt in the 
heat of his youth, who had loft all his 


fortune, and had ſuch a glorious pro- 


ö offered him for retrieving it? 
n after this, he gave orders to his at- 


tendants to withdraw, as if he intended 


to ſay ſomething to me in private z they 
obeyed immediately with a filial reſpect, 
as if they had indeed been his ſons, but 
werenot ; I only mention it to ſhew 
the nature of the people I was engaged 
with : then taking me by the hand, he 
made me fit down by him, and aſked me 
if it were reall 7 as the pirate in- 
formed him, that I was an Euro 
Chriſtian ? Tbough, added he, Ebbe 


i it appear incredible to any one, that Heathens, as theſe 
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© ing o im I was, and 
in that belief would live and die. 80 
you may, ſaid he, ſeemingly pleaſedat 
my anſwer. Hut I have not yet met 
« with any of that part of the world, 
© who ſeemed to have the diſpoſitions 


mind 1 think I ſee in you,” looking at 


the lineaments of my face with a great 
deal of earneſtneſs. I have been in- 
formed, continued he, chat your la 
are not like the barbarous Tu — 
. — agg is made upof tyranny and 
* brutality, governing all by fear and 
© force, and making ſlaves of all wha fall 
under their power. Whereas the Eu- 
« ropean Chriſtians, as I am told, are 
c governed by a divine law, that teaches 
© them to do good to all, injury to none 
particularly not to kill and dettroy their 
* own ſpecies, nor to ſteal, cheat, over- 
© reach, or defraud, any one of their juſt 
© due; but to do in all things juſt as 
© would be done by; looking on all men 
© as common brothers of the ſame ſtock, 
© and behaving wich juſtice and equity 
“in all their i publick and private, 
© as if they were to give an account to 
© the univerſal Lord and Father of all.. 
told him our_law did wee teach 
command us to do ſo z but that very few 
lived up to this law; that we were obliged 
to have recourſe to coercive laws and pe- 
nalties, to enforce what we acknowledged 
otherwiſe to be a duty: that if it wers 
not for the fear of ſuch puniftanents, 
the greateſt part of them would be worſe 
ee ede de 4 this 
ö ſed at this, — 
© What,' ſays be, * one do in 
© private, what his own reafon and ſo- 
© lemn profeſſion condemns ?* Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to me in a more parti- 
cular manner Do you profeſs this Jul, 
* and holy law you mentioned? I told 
him I did. Then," ſays he, do but 
live up to your own law, and we re- 
* quire no more of you“. Here he 
made a little noiſe with his ſtaff, at which 
| | 1 te Yo 


people wete, ſhould have 


foch ſtrict ideas of morality and juſtice, when they fee fuch horrid injuſtice, frauds and op- 
prefiions, among Chriftians, let them confider firſt, tha: the law and light of nature will ne- 
yer be entirely extinguiſhed in any who do not ſhut their eyes agaidſt N; but that they would 
efteem the injuries they do to others,” withont any ſcruple; to be very great hardſhips if done 
to them ſel ves: they have therefore the ideas of juſtice and equity troprinted im their ry 
however obſcured by their wieked lives. 2dly, Let them yead theeelebrated Biſwpof Meaux 

Univerſa} Hiſtory, pt. iii. of the morats and equity of the antient Egyptians under their 
— king Seſoſtris, or about that time. gdly, Not only the lives-and maxims of the firſt 


chen phil.ſophers, afford us very juſt rules of morality, but 


are alſo fragments of 
ancient 


c * we 
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two of his attendants came in; he aſked 
them if my effects were come from 
the pirate, Being anſwered, they were, 
he ordered them to be brought in, and 
examined them very nicely. There were 
among them ſome pictures of my own 
driwing, atepeating watch, two compaſs 
boxes, one of them very ctirioufly wrought 
in ivory and gold, which had been my 
great grandfather's, given him by Ve- 
; a ſet of mathematical inſtruments, 

raughts of ſtatuary and architecture by 
the- el maſters; with all Which he 
ſeemed extremely pleuſed. After he had 
examined them with a great deal of ad- 
miration, he ordered one of his attend - 
ants to reach him a cabinet full of gold; 
he opened it to me, and laid“ Young 
man, I not only reſtore all your effects 
here preſent, having no right to any 


« thing that belongs to another man; 


© but once more ou your liberty, 
and as much of this a you think 
© ſufficientto! you home, and make 
« you live eaſy all your, life.“ I was a 
little out of countenance, imagining 
what I faid of the ill morals of the Chrit- 
tians had made him afraid to take me 
aloug with him. I told him, I valued 
nothing now ſo much as his company, 
and begged him not only to let me go 
along with him, but that he would be 
pleaſed to accept whatever he ſaw of 
mine there before him; adding, that I 
eſteemed it the greateft happineſs, to be 
able to make ſome ſmall recompence for 
the obligations T owed kim. I do ac- 
« cept of it,” fays he, and take you ſo- 
* lemnly into my care; go along with 
© theſe 8 and enjoy — li- 
< berty in effect, which I have hitherto 
© only given you in words. Here ſome 


of his elder c 
if they were to conſult about buſineſs; 
the young men and myſelf went to walk 
the town for our diverſion. Your Reve- 
rences may be fure I obferved all the ac- 
tions of theſe new people, witł che greateſt 
attention my age was capable of. They 
ſeemed not only to have a horror of the 
barbarous manners and vices of the 
Turks; but even a contempt of all the 
leaſures and diverſions of the country; 
heir whole buſineſs was toinform thems 
ſelves of what they thought might be an 


improvement in their own 3 pars 
atever 


ticularly in arts and trade, and 
curioſities were brought from foreign 
parts; ſetting down their obſervations of 
every thing of moment. They had 
maſters of the country at ſet hours to 
teach them the Turkiſh and Perſian lan- 
ages, in which I endeavoured to;per- 


& myſelf along with them. Though 


they ſeemed to be the moſt moral men in 


the world, I could obſerve no ſigns of 


religion in them, till à certain occafion 
that happened to us in our voyage, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak to your Reverences in 
it's proper place. This was the only 


point they were ſhy in; they gave me 


the reaſons for it afterwards; but their 
behaviour was the moſt candid and ſin- 
cere in other matters that can be imagined. 
We lived thus in the moſt perfect union 


all the time we ſtaid at Grand Cairo; and 


I enjoyed the fame liberty that I could 
have had in Italy: allI remarked in them 
was an uneaſineſs they expreſſed to be ſo 
long out of their own country; but they 
comforted themſelves with the thought 
it would not be long. - I cannot omit 
one obſervation I made, of theſe young 


_ men's conduct while we itaid in Egypt. 


di-tveca! 25 
ions coming in, as 


' 
r 
* 
1 
* 


ancient hiſtary, from the earlieſt times, of whole Heathen nations, whoſe lives would make 
Chriſtians bluſh at their own immoralities, if they were not hardened in them. The people 
of Colchos, whom the great Bochart, in his Phaleg, proves to have been a colony of ancient 
Egyptians, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of theſe memoirs, or the ancient inhabitants of 


Pontus, who come from them, were, according to Homer, the moſt juſt of men. | 
© Takailegiymy Hard drwr Adv. | | 
Milk. eaters the maſt juſt of men. How. II. k. 


Cheerilus in Xerzis Diabaſi apud Bochart, ſpeaking of the Scythians on the Euxide ſea, 
fays——* Netad dev Zoav drroixor Andr HH they were a colony of the Nomades, a juſt 
peo le. 8 * | 
© Strabo ſays, that Anacharſis and Abaris, both Scythians, eſteemed by the ancient Greeks 
for their peculiar and national affability, probity, and juſtice :=* Vi Hotty ira xagaxlinga 
© iniqaiver N,, 5 e, x Nν,jHx, g. And Nicolaus Damatcenvs, of the Ga- 
kGophagine ji 24 4 2 are the moſt juſt of men. Vide BocnA ＋, lib. iii. 
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They were all about my feng. own, I, was mute at cheſe reaſonz, and 


could not ſay but they were very.juſt 
though the warmth o. 1 


ered me from refleing on them be. 


and vigorous, and the 
of people, perhaps, the world ever pro- 
uced : we/were in the moſt voluptuous 
and lewd town in the whole eaſtern em · 
ire; theyoung women ſeemed ready te 
your us as we went along the ftreets 
Yet I never could perceive in the y 
men the leaſt propenſity of lewdneſs.. [ 
amputed it at firſt to the ap 
my being in their company, and a ftran- 
ger z but I foon found they ated by 
principle. - M young men are apt to 
encourage, ox rather corrupt one another, 
I own 1 could not forbear expreſſing my 
wonder at it. They ſeemed ſurprized at 
the thought; but the reaſons they gave 
were as much out of our common, way 
of l as their behaviour. They 
told me, for the firſt reafon, that all che 
wornen they ſaw were, either married; 
or particular men's daughters; or com- 
mon.. As tomaried women, they ſaid, 
it was ſuch a heinous piece of injuſtice 
to violate the N that every 
man living would 1 pon it as the 
greateſt injury done to himſelf: how 
could they therefore in reaſon do it to 
another ? If they were hters of par- 
ticular men, bred up with ſo much care 
and folicitude of their parents, what a 
terrible affliction muſt it be to them, or 
to ourſelves, to fee our daughters or 
ſiſters violated and corrupted, after all 
. our care to the contrary; and this too, 
perhaps, by thoſe we had cheriſhed in 
our ewn boſoms? If common ſtrum- 
pets, what rational man could look on 
them otherwiſe than brute beaſts, to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves to every ſtranger for 
hire? Beſides, their abandoned lewdneſs 
generally defeats the great deſign of na- 
ture to propagate the Fi. or by their 
impure embraces, ſuch diſorders may be 
contracted, as to make us hereafter, at 
beft, but fathers of a weak and fickly 
offspring. And if we ſhould have 
children by them, what. would become 
of our farh 
what man who had the leaſt ſenſe of the 
dignity of his own birth, would ſtain 
his race, and give birth to ſuch awretch- 
ed breed, and then leave them expoſed to 
want and infamy? This they faid-chiefly 
with reference to the vaſt ideas they had 
of their own nation, valuing themſelves 
above all ather people ; though the con- 
ſideration holds good with all men. I 


* 


prehenſion of 


er's grand - children? But 


= 


aardinary. in young men, and even 
et rack that. 1 ſhall never fe t them. 


fore. Thele reflections appeared ſo ex- 


Some time after, 1 found by their di- 


ligence in ſettling their affairs, and the 
— of their countenances, that 
they expected to leave Egypt very £ 

y ſeemed to wait for nothing but or. 
ders from their governor. In the mean 
time there happened an accident to me, 
ſcarce fit indeed for your Reverences to 
hear 3 nor ſhould I ever have thought of 
relating it, had you not laid your com- 


mands on me to give an exact account 
of my whole life. Ihat it is in- 


—.— d 2 the chief on 
ces ot my lite in the part of it. 
Qur governor, whom theycallei Popher, 
which-1n their age ſignifies Father 
rn and by which name I ſhall 
always call him hereafter, looking at his 


82 is, which he did very frequently, 
und by computation, — ha 


ſome time left to ſtay in the country, 
and reſolved to go down once more to 
Alexandria, to {ce if he could meet with 

y more European curioſities, brought 
he merchant ſhips that are perpety- 


y coming at that ſeaſon into the port. 
took only two of the young men and 
me along with him, to ſhew me, as he 
ſaid, that I was entirely at my liberty, 
Gnce I might cafily find ſome ſhip or 
other to carry me into my own country; 
and I, on the other — to — 
him of the ſincerity of my intentions, 
n kept in his wage The 
attair I am. going to ſpeak of, ſoon gavo 
him full proof of my ſincerity. 
While we were walking in the pub- 


lick places to view the ſeveral goods and 


curioſities, that were brought from dif- 
ferent parts. cf the world, it happened 
that the baſſa of Grand Cairo, -with all 
his family, was come to Alexandria on 
the fame account, as well as to buy fore 
young female ſlaves. His ha and 
daughter were then both with him. The 
wife was one of the Grand $;gnior's 
ſiſters, ſeemingly about thirty, and a won - 


derful fine woman. The daughter was 


about ſixteen, of ſuch Din 
and lovely features, as were ſufficient to 


charm the greateſt, prince in the warld *, 


N. B. The baſſa of Grand Cairo is one of the greateſt officers in the Turkiſh thn 


pite, and the moſt independent of any ſubject in Turky. It is cu tomary for the ſultans to 
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ing, 
b a rſpeſtul Glance, a . though 


When be perceived them, the Pophar, 
who naturally abhorred the Turks, kept 
off, as if-h&gyere * privately with 
ſome ts, B 


daughter, from no other mo» 

tire — curioſity. r dhe oy her 

en Companions me at 

ns tin and, as I ſuppoſed, on 

8 Her dreſs was fo mag · 

ificent, and her perſon ſo G—_— 
that I thought her the moſt beauti 

creature I had ever ſeen in my life, If 


T could have foreſeen the troubles which 


that ſhort interview was to coſt both the 


Pophar and myſelf, I ſhould have chofen 


to have looked on the moſt hide» 
dus monſter. I Hſerved that the young 
lady, with a particular ſurt of emotion, 


whiſpered ſomething to an elderly wo- 


man chat attended her, and that this laſt 

id the ſame to à page, who immediately 
went to tro natives of the place, whom 
the Pophar uſad to hire to carry his things: 
this was to enquit of them who we were. 
They, as appeared by the event, told 
them, that I was a young flave lately 
2 by the Pophar. - After a while, 
the baſſa his train went away, and 
I, for my Fe thought no more of the 
matter. next day, as the Pophar 
es we were m in one of the pub- 

ck. gardens, a little elderly man, like 
an eunuch, with a moſt beautiful youth 
along with him, having dogged us to a 


private part of the walks, came up to us, 


and addreſſing themſelves to the Paphar, 
alked him what he would take for his 
oung ſlave, pointing at me, becauſe the 
aſſa deſired to buy him. The Pophar 
ſeemed to be more ſurprized at this un- 


expected queſtion, than I ever obſerved 


him at any thing before, which confirm- 
ed me more and more in the opinion of 
the kindneſs he had for me. But ſoon 
coming to himſelf, as he was a man of 
great preſence of mind, he ſaid very 
calmly, that I was no ſlave; nor a per- 
fon to be fold for any price, fince I was 
as free as he was: Taking this for a 
pretent to enhance the price, they pro- 
duced ſome” oriental pearls with other 
jewels of immenſe value; and bid him 
name what he would have, and it ſhould 
be paid immediately: adding, that I was 
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to de the companion of the baſſa's fon, 
where I might make my fortune for ever; 
if I would go along with them. The 
Pophar perſiſted in his firſt anſwer, and 

id he had no power over me: they als 
ledged, I had been bought az a ſlave, but 
a little before, in the Grand Signior's 
dominions, and they wauld have me. 
Here I interpoſed, and anſwere . briſkly, 
that though I had been taken priſoner by 
the chance of war, I was no ſlave, nor 
would-t part with my liberty but at the 
price of my life: The baſſa's fon, for 
ſo he now declared himſelf to be, inſtead 
of being angry at my reſolute anſwer, res 
plied with a moſt agreeable ſmile, that 

ſhould be as free as he was; making 
At the fame time the moſt ſolemu proteſt« 
ations by his holy Alcoran, that our 
lives deaths ſhould be inſeparable. 
Though there was fomething-in bis 
words the moſt perſuaſive I ever felt, 
yet confidering the 25 I had to 
the Pophar, I was reſolved not to go 
but anſwered with a moſt reſpectful bow, 
that though I was free by nature, I had 
indiſpenſable obligations not to go with 
him, and hoped he would take it fora 
determinate anſwer. TI pronounced this 
with ſuch a reſolute air, as made him fee 
there was no hopes. Whether his deſire 
was moreenflamed by mydenial, or whe- 


ther they took us for perſons of greater 


note than we appeared to be, I cannot 
tell; but L obſerved he put on a very lan- 
guiſhing air, with tears ſtealing down his 
cheeks, which moved me to a degree I 


cannot expreſs. I was fcarce capable o 


ſpeaking; but caft down my eyes, and 
as immoveable as a ſtatue. This 
ſeemed to revive his hopes; and recover- 
ing himſelf a little, with a tremblin 

voice he replied—* Suppaſe it be the haſ- 
t fa's daughter, you {aw yeſterday, that 
* defires to have or her attendant, 
© what will you A ] ſtarted at 
this, and caſting my eyes on him more 
attentively, I (aw him ſwimming in tears, 
with a tenderneſs enough to pierce the 


hardeſt heart. I looked at the Pophar, 


who I ſaw was trembling for me; and 
feared it was the daughiter herſelf that 
aſked me the queſtion. I was ſoon put 
out of doubt ; for ſhe, finding ſhe had 
= too far to go back, diſcovered her- 
elf, and ſaid, I muſt go along with her, 


give their daughters in marriage to fock poofoes 3 hut they are often diſliked by their huf- 
; VIOUur , | 


bands, on account of their imperious 
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orancofus moſt g-. Tl hope your Re- likely to draw on the young lady; ſhould 
verences will excuſe this an ah i I comply with what ſhe deſired, prevail. | « 
of myſelf, which nothing ſhould have ed-aboveall other. I was to re- . 


drawn from me, though ĩt is literally true, fuſe, for her ſake more my own, 


but your commands to tell the and was juſt going to tell her ſo on my 
 whalehiſtory of my life. The exity knees, with all the a ents my reaſon 
I was in cannot be imagined; I conſi- could ſuggeſt to appeaſe her; when an at- 


dered ſhe was a Turk, and I a Chriſtian; tendant came running in haſte to the other 


———t— — —y 
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that my death mult certainty be the con- 
ſequence of fuch a raſh affair, were I to 
engage in it; that whether ſhe concealed 
me in her father's-coort; or attempted to 
go off with me, it was ten thouſand to 
one, we ſhould both be ſacrificed: nei - 
ther could the violencę of ſuch a ſudden 
ever be concealed from the baſſa's 
ies. In a word, I was reſolved not to 
75 but how to get off was the difficulty. 
I ſaw the moſt beautiful creature in 


bn, who was alſo a woman, and told 


the baſſa was coming that way. She 
was rouſed out of her-lethargy at _ 
The other woman immediately ſnate 
her away, as the Pophar did me; and 
ſhe had only time to call out with a threat 
Think better on it, or die. I Was 
no ſooner out of her ſight, but I found 
a thouſand reaſons for what I did, more 
chan I could think of ;hefore, while the 
enchanting object was Wforemy eyes. I 


world all in tears before me, after a de- ſaw the madneſs of that paſhow which 
- claration of love, that exceeded the moſt forted the moſt charming perſon of the 
romantick tales; youth, love, and beauty, Ottoman empire, capable by ber _ 
and even an inclinatien on my fide, plead- to conquer the Grand Signior himſelf, 
ed her cauſe. But at length the confi- to make a declaration of ſo con- 
deration of the endieſs miſeries I was trary to the nature and modeſty of her 
* | | | m__ 
Love adventures are not the defign of theſe memoirs, as will wa the. reſt, of his 
lifez otherwiſe, this aceount-of the baſſa's daughter had like to have mage me lay down 
my pen, without troubling myſelf to write any further remark. But, wh conſidered, 
the man is no fool, let him be what he will, nor could deſign to embelliſſi Me hiſtory by 
this extraordinary adventure, ſo like the former, and juſt upon the back of it, 1 am in- 
b clined to believe he wrote the matter of fact juſt as it happened. More unaccountable ac» 
cidents than this have happened to ſome men. | 9 
The amorous temper of the Turkiſh ladies, eſpecially at Grand Cairo, where the women 
re the moſt voluptuous in the world, and the ſurprizing beauty of this young man, "who, , 
the ſecretary ſays, has the nobleſt preſence he ever ſaw, even at that age, might eafily charm 
a wanton giddy girl at the firſt fight. Beſides, ſhe was informed he was a flave, and might 
think ſhe could have purchaſed him for her private gallant; or might be encouraged in it 
dy the luſtful elderly woman that attended her. Such things have been done before now; 
but when: ſhe came nearer to the tempting obje@, and found him to be ſomething more 
noble than ſhe expected, her paſſion might thereby grow to the higheſt pitch. 1 8 
Extraorainary beauty, in either ſex, is oftentimes a great misfortune ; ſince it frequently 
leads them into very great follies, and even diſaſters. - What will not heedleſs youth do, 
hen fired. with flattery or charms ? *Tis no new thing for women to fall in love at firſt 
fight, as well as men, and on as unequal terms; in ſpight of all reaſons and conſiderations 
do the contrary. I believe there may be men in the world, as charming in the eyes of wo- 
men, as ever the fair Helen appeared to the men, The almoſt incredible cataftrophes, 
cauſed by her beauty, are ſo far from being fabulous, that, beſides the account Homer 
gives of her, there is extant an oration of the famous Iocrates De laudibus Helene, before 
Alexancer the Oreat's time, which gives a more amazing account of the effecte of her 
beauty, than Homer does. He ſays, ſhe was raviſhed for her beauty by the great and wiſe 
Iheſeus, when ſhe was but a girl. Sbe was afterwards courted by all the Grecian princes 3 
and, *after her marriage, was carried from Europe into Aſia by the beautifol Paris; which 
Einaled the firſt war, that is recorded in hiſtory to have been made in thoſe parts of the 
world. Yet notwithſtanding that falſe and fatal ſtep, her beauty reconciled her to her 
huſband. The ſight of ſome men may have as violent effects an women 
It js poſſible the young lady would have been very angry with any one, who ſpould have 
. Signor Gaudentio to do as he did; yet in effect it was the greateſt kindneſs ; 
this very lady, ſorne time after, became miſtreſs of the whole Ottoman empire. Where 
as if ſhe had run away with him, as the violence of her paſſion ſuggeſted, they bad both of 
them been inevitably miſerable. Notwithſtanding 3!1 theſe reaſons, I ſhould not have be- 
lieved this Rory, if I had not examined ſome other facts, which, be ſaid, happened to him 
ax Venice, a; incredible as this, and found them to be really true. 
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olg actually have done fo, h 


if I would but ſtand 
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and ready'to ſacrifice her reputation, 

r her parents, her liberty, 
perhaps har Ife, for an unknown perſon, 
who had been a ſlave but ſome time be- 
fore. I ſaw, on the other hand, that had 
I complied with the fair charmer's pro- 
poſal, I muſt have run the riſque of loſing 
my religion, or life, or rather both, with 
a dreadful chain of. hidden misfortunes, 
likely to accompany ſuch a raſh adven- 
ture. While 1 was taken up with theſe 
thoughts, the wiſe Pophar, after reflect- 
ing'a little upon what had happened, 
told me, this unfortunate affair would 
notend fo, butthat it might coſt us both 


our lives, and ſomething elſe that was - 


more dear tom. - He feared fo violent 
4 paſſion would draw on other extremes; 
eſpecially conſidering the wickedneſs of 
the — and the brutal tyranny of 
their government: however, he was re- 
ſolved not to give me up but with his life, 
to it myſelf: add. 
ing, that we muſt make off as faſt as we 
could; and, having ſo many ſpies upon 
us, uſe policy as well as expedition. Ac- 
cordingly he went down directly to the 
port} and higed a ſhip in the moſt public 
manner to go for Cyprus, paid the whole 
freight on the ſpot, and told them they 
muß neceſſarily fail that evening. We 
not our 

anions and effects obliged us tore- 
turn to Grand Cairo; but inſtead of em- 


. barking for Cyprus, he called aſide the 


maſter of the veſſel, who was of his ac- 
quaintance, and for a good-round ſum, 
privately agreed with him to ſail out of 
the port, as if we were really on board, 
while the Pophar hired a boat for us at 
the other end of the town, in which we 
went that night directly for Grand Cairo. 
As ſoon as we were arrived there, we en- 
quired how long it would be before the 
baſſa returned to that city. They told 
us it would be about a fortnight at — 
elt; this gave the Pophar time to pay 

his — ack u Redet, and get 
all things ready fe his great voyage; 
but he Nil had greater apprehenſions in 
his looks than ever I remarked in him. 
However, he told us, he * — the affair 
would end well. In five days time all 
things were in readineſs for our departure. 
We ſet out a little before ſun- ſet as is cuſ- 
tomary in thoſe countries, and marched 
but a ſlow whilſt we were near 


_ town, toavoidany ſuſpicion of flight. Af- 


ter we had travelled thus about a league 


up by the ſide of the river Nile, the Pophar 
— * the van, and the-rett following 


in a pretty long ſtring after him, we me 


five or ſix. men coming down the rirer- 
fide 6n horſeback, whoſ fine tur ans 
and babits ſhewed they were pages, or 
attendants of ſome great perſon. The 
Pophar turned off from the river, as if 
it were to give them way: and they 
paſſed on very civilly without ſeeming to 
take any further notice of us. I 'was 
the hindmoſt but one of our train, hav- 
ing ſtaid to give our dromedazies ſome 
water. Soon after theſe, came two la- 
dies riding on little Arabian jennets, with 
prodigious rich furniture, by which I 
gueſſed them to be perſons of quality, 
and the others gone before to be their 
attendants. They were not quite over 
inſt where I was, when the-jennet of 
2 younger of the two ladies began to 
ſnort and ſtart at our dromedaries, and 
became fo unruly, that I apprehended 
ſhe could ſcarce fit him. At that inſtant, 
one of the led dromedaries coming 

near, that and the ruſtling 2 load- 

ing, ſo frighted the jennet, that he 
* all on a ſudden, and ——— 
the inſide of us towards the river, he ran 
full ſpeed towards the edge of the bank, 
where not being able to ſtop his career, 
he flew directly off the precipice into the 
river, with the lad of 2 him; 
but the violence of the leap threw her off 
two or three yards into the water. It 
happened very luckily that, there was a 
little iſland juſt by where ſhe fell, and 
her cloaths keeping her up for ſome mi- 
nutes, the ſtream carried ber againſt 
ſome ſtakes that ſtood juſt above the wa- 
ter, which catched hold of her cloaths, 
and held her there. The ſhrieks of the 
other lady brought the nigheſt attendants 
up to us; but thoſe fearful wretches durſt 
not venture into the river to her aſſiſtance. 
I jumped off my dromedary with indig- 
nation, and throwing off my looſe gar- 
ment. and fa s ſwam to her, and 
with much difficulty getting hold of her 
hand, and looſing her garments from 
the ſtakes, I made a ſhift to draw her 
acroſs the ſtream, till I brought her to 
land. She was quite ſenſeleſs for ſome 
time; I held down her head, which I 
had not yet looked at, to make her diſ- 
gorge the water ſhe had ſwallowed; but 
was ſoon ſtruck with a double ſurprize, 
when I looked at her face, to find it was 
the baſſa's daughter, and to ſee her in 
that place, whom I thought I had left at 
Alexandria. 
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Alexandria. After ſome time, the came | 
to herſelf, and jooking fixed on me a good 


wille, her ſenſes not being entirely re- 
covered, at laſt ſhe cried out“ O Ma- 


_ © homet, muſt Lowe my life to this man 


- * 


+ we ſtarted | 
when the lady, who knew them, bid me 


and fainted away. The other lady, who 


was her confidant, with a mou deal of 
pains brought her to herſelf again; wo 
raifed her up, and endeavoured to com- 


fort her as well as we could: No, fays 


» © throw me into the river onee more; 
let me not be obliged to a Batharian 
© for .whom I have done too much al- 
ready. I told her in the moſt reſpect- 
ful terms 1 could think of, that Provi- 
dence had ordered it ſo, that I might 
make ſome ee for the undeſerv- 
ed obligations ſhe had laid on me; that 
I had too great value for her merit, 'ever 
to make her miſerable, by loving a ſlave, 
fuch as I was, a ftranger, a Chriſtian, 
and one who had indiſpenſable obliga- 
tions to att as I did. She ſtartled a little 
at what I ſaid; but after a ſhort recol - 
lection anfwered—* Whether you are a 
© ſlave; an infidel, or whatever you pleaſe, 
you are one of the moſt generous men 
in the world. I ſuppoſe your obl ga- 
© tions are on account of ſome more hap- 
< py woman than myſelf; but fince I 
© owe my life to you, I am reſolved not 
© to make you unhappy, any more than 


do me. I not only pardon you, 


0 
© but am convinced my pretenſions are 
both unjuſt, and againſt my on ho- 
© nour,* She ſaid this with an air be- 
coming her quality: ſhe was much more 
at caſe when I aſſured her I was enga 
to no woman in the world; but that he 
memory ſhould be ever dear to me, and 
imprinted in my heart till my lait breath. 
Here ten or a dozen armed Turks came 
upon us full ſpeed from the town, and 
ing the Pophar and his companions, 
they cried out Stop, villains! we arreſt 
you in the name of the baſſa. At this 
to fee what was the matter, 


not be afraid; that ſhe had ordered theſe 
men to purſue me, when ſhe left Alex- 
andria. That hearing we were fled off 
by ſea, ſhe pretended ſickneſs, and aſked 
leave of her father to return to Cairo, 

ere to bemoan her mis fortune with her 
confidant; and was in thoſe melancholy 
ſentiments, when the late accident hap- 
pened to her. That ſhe ſuppoſed theſe 
men had diſcovered the trick we had plaid 
them in not going by ſea, and on better 
information had purſued us this way. 


” s ® 
fed them immediately. I 
was all this while in one of the greateſt 
agonies that can be expre d both for 
fear of my own reſolutions and hers: ſo 
1 — retire, leſt her wet cloaths 
ſhould endanger, her health. I ſhould 
not have been able to pronounce theſe 


$0 the | 


words, if the Pophar had not caſt a look 


at me, Which pierced me through, and 
made me fee the danger I was in by my 
9 Her reſolutions now ſeemed to 
be ſtronger than mine. She pulled off 
this' jewel your Reverences ſee on my 
finger, and juſt ſaid, with tears trickling 
down her beautiful checks Take this, 
and adieu |' She then pulled her com- 
panion away, and never looked at me 
move. - I ſtood amazed, almoſt without 
life or motion in me, and cannot tell 
how long I might have continued ſo, if 
the Pophar had ndt come and congrutu- 
lated me for my deliverance. I told him, 
I did uot know what he meant by deli. 
verance, for I did not know whether I 
was alive or dead, and that I was afraid 
he would repent his buying of me, if I 
procured him any mo of theſe adven- 
tures? © If we meet with no worſe than 
© theſe, ſays he, © we arewell enough; 
no victory can be gained without ſome 
© loſs.* 80 he awakened me out of nv 
lethargy, and commanded: us to m 

" Though the Polar was uneatfb 
- Thou ophar was to be 
out of the reach of the fair lady and her 


feithleſs Turks, yet he was not in any 


t haſte in the main, the preſent time 

or his great —_— not being yet come. 
There appeared a gaiety in his countes 
nance, that ſeemed to promiſe us a pro · 
5 journey. For — own ? 
ough I was glad I eſcaped my 
dangerous enchantreſs, there vas a hea- 
vineſs lay on my ſpirits, which I could 
E no account of; but the thoughts of 


uch an unknown voyage, and — 7 
3 


places, diſſipated it by degrees. 
were eleven bh number, five elderly men, 
and five young ones, myſelf being a 
ſupernumerary perſan. e were all 
mounted upon edaries, which were 
very fine for that ſort of creature ; they 
are ſomething like camels, but leſs, and 
much ſwifter ; they live a great while 
without water, as the camels do, which 
was the reaſon they made uſe of them, 
for the barren ſands they were to paſs 
over; though they have the fineſt horſes 
that can be ſeen in their own country. 
They had five ſpare ones to carry pra- 
viſions, 
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vilions, or to change, incaſe any one of 
was upon one of theſe five that I rode 
we went up the Nile, leaving. it on on 
Fr e K. dere Tee Kr 
far 1 re- 
ume Cn 1 3 
river Nile 5 Egypt in two parts 
3 deſcending from Abylſinia 
with fuch an immenſe . courſe, that the 
Ethiopians faid it had no head; and 
running through the Hither Ethiopia, 
ag own upon Egypt, as the Rhine 
through the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
making it one of the richeſt countries in 
the univerſe. We viſited all the towns 
on that famous river upwards, under 
pretence of merchandizing; but the true 
fon of our delay was, becauſe the 
Pophar's critical time for his great voy- 
age was not yet come. IIe looked at 
py ephemeris and nates almoſt every 
ur, the reſt of them attending his nod 
in the moſt minute circumſtances, As 
we approached the upper parts of Egypt 


as tugh. as I could gueſs, over again 


the defarts.of Barca, they began to buy 


proviſions proper for their purpoſe; but 


particularly rice, dried fruits, and a fort 


of dried paſte that ſerved us for bread, . 


They bought their proviſions at different 
ts,. to avoid ſuſpicion; and I ob- 

ved they laid up a conſiderable quan- 
tity, both for their dromedaries and 
their ſelves: by which I found we had a 
long journey to make. When we came 
over againſt the middle coaſt of the vaſt 
deſart of Barca, we met with a delicate 
clear rivulet, breaking out of a riſing 
part of the ſands, and making towards 
the Nile. Here we alighted, drankour- 
ſelves, and gave our dromedaries to 
drink as much as they would: then we 
filled all our veſſels, made on purpoſe 
for carriage, and took in a much greater 
proportion of water than we had done 
proviſions.I forgot to tell your Reve · 
rences, that at ſeveral places as we, pail. 
ed, they diſmounted, and killed the 
ground with à very ſuperſtitious devo- 
tion, and ſcraped ſome of the duſt, Which 


their own ſhould tire by the way, It 


they put into golden urns, whi 
— (ak ht with, them on p 

ting me do what I pleaſed all the white, 
This fort of devotion I then only gueſſed, 


but found to be true afterwards; was the 


chief occaſion of their 2 into thoſe 
parts; though carried on under the pre · 
tence. of merchandizing, They did the 
ſame in this place; and when all were 
ready, the Pophar looking on his pa pers 
d needle, cried—* Gaulo Benim, which 
I was informed, was as much as to ſay 
* Now, children, for our lives; and 
immediately, as he had ſteered ſouth all 
along before, he turned ſhort on his right · 
hand due welt, croſs the vaſt deſart of 
Barca, as faſt as his dromedary could 
well go. We had nothing but ſands and 
{ky before us, and iu a few hours were 
almoſt out of danger of any one's. at- 
tempting to follow us. Mt be 
Being thus embarked, if I may fay fo, 
on this vaſt ocean of ſand, a thouſand 


lexing thoughts came into my mind, 


which I did not reflect. on before. Be- 
hold me in the midſt of the inhoſpitable 
deſarts of Africa, where whole armies * 
had often periſhed. The further we ad- 
vanced the more our danger encreaſed. 
I was with men, who were not on! 
firangers to myſelf, but to all the w 
beſide; ten againſt one: but this was not 
all; I was perſuaded vow were Hea- 
thens and Idolaters; for beſide their ſu - 
perſtitious kiſſing the earth in ſeveral 
places, I obſerved they looked up towards 
the Sun, and ſeemed to addreſs their orai- 
ſons to that planet, glorious indeed, hut 
a planet and a creature nevertheleſs. Then 
I reflected on what the Pophar ſaid when 
he bought me, that I was nat likely t 
return. It is poſſible, thought I, I 
am deſtined for a human ſacxifice,, to 
© ſome Heathen god in the midſt of this 
© 'valt deſart. But not ſceing any arms 
they had, either offenſive ar defenſive, ex · 
cept their ſhort goads to prick on their 


dromedaries, I was a little eaty: I had 


privately. provided myſelf with two 


pocket-piſtols, and was reſolved todefend 
myſelf ull the laſt gaſp. But when I con- 


Ancient hiſtories give us ſeveral inſtances of a great numbeg. of perſons, and even whole 
armies, who bave been loft in the ſands of Africa. Herodotus in Thalia, ſays that Cam- 
byſes the ſon of Cyrus the Great, in N againſt the Echiopians, was brought to 


ſuch ſtraits in thoſe vaſt deſarts, that 


| | ey were forced to eat every tenth man before they _ 
could get back again, * The other atmy, which he fut to deſtroy the temple of Jupiter _ 


Hammon, was entirely overwhelmed 2 loſt in the fands: HzzoDoT. TuAL IA. The 


Tdolaters imputed it as a punifhment 


or his impiety againſt Jupiter, but it was for want of 


knowing the danger. . I ſuppoſe very few are ignorant of the contrivance of "Marius the 
Roman general, to get over the ſands to Capfa, to (ele Jugurtha's treaſure, which he 


thought {cg ire, SALLUST. » BxLLo JUCURTHIN, 
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| | aftice and hu- 
manity 1 had experienced in their treat- 


ment of me, I was a little comforted. As 


for the difficulty of paſſing the defarts, I 
reflected that their own” lives were as 
much in danger as mine; that they muſt 
have fomeunknown ways of paſſing them 
over, otherwiſe they would never expoſe 
thernſelves'to ſuch evident danger. 
1 ſhould have told your Reverences, 
that we {et out a little before ſun-ſet, to 
avoid the heats, June the gth, 1688; the 
moon was about the firſt quarter, an 

carried on the light till nighdawn of day; 


el, in which there were'abun- 

dance of ſhining ſtones like jewels or cry- 

ſtal, encreaſed the light, that we could fee 

to ſteer our courſe by the needle very well. 
We went on at a vaſt rate, the } Over 

daries being very ſwift ereatures ; their 

is more running than galloping, 


wo the 3 of. the ſands, or rather 
* pebbly 


much like that of a mule; that I verily. 


believe, from fix o'clock in the eveni 
till about ten the next day, we ran Amel 
an hundred and twenty Italian miles: we 
had neither ſtop nor let, but ſteered our 
courſe in a direct line, like a ſhip under 
fail. The heats were not nigh fo unſuf- 
ferable as I expected for though we faw 
nothing we could call a mountam in thoſe 
wnmenſe Bares, yet the ſands, or at leaſt 
the way we ſteered, was very high ground: 


that as ſoon as we were out of the breath 


of the habitable countries, we had a per- 
petual breeze blowing full in our faces; 
ſo uniform, that it ſcarce raiſed a1 
duſt: partly becauſe, where we paſſed, 
the fands were not of that ſmal _— 
kind, as ip ſome parts of Africa; whic 


fly in clouds with the wind, overwhelm- 


ing all before it, but of a more gravelly 
kind; and partly from an imperceptible 
dew, which, though not fo thick as fog, 


- Moiſtened the ſurface of the ground pretty 
much. A little after nine next morning, 


we came to ſome clumps. of ſhrubby 
trees, with a little moſs on the ground in- 


lend of graſs: here the wind fell, and the 


heats became very violent. The Pophar 
ordered us to alight and pitch our tents, 
to ſhelter both ourſelves and dromedaries 


from the heats. Their tents were made of 


the fineſt ſort of oiled cloth I ever ſaw, 
odigious light and portable, yet capa- 
ble of keeping out both rain and ſun. 
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Here werefreſhed ourſelves and beaſts till 
alittle after fixz when we fet out va 
ſteering ſtill directly weſt as nigh as I 
could gueſs. We went on thus for three 
days and nights without any conſiderable 


accident, only I ' obſerved the ground 


ſeemed to riſe inſenſibly higher, and the 
breezes not only ſtronger, but the air it- 
ſelf much cooler. About ten the third 


day, we ſuw ſome more clumps of trees 


on our right-hand, which looked 
and thicker than the former, as if th 
were the beginning of ſome habitab 
vale, as in fie they were. The Pophar 
ordered us to turn that way, which was 
the only turning out of our way we had 
yet made. By the chearfulneſs of their 
countenances, I thought this might be 
the beginning of their country; but Iwas 
very much miſtaken; we h e 
t 


and more dangerous way to go, than 
we had paſſed hitherto. 3 this 


was a very remarkable ſtation of our 


voyage, as your Reverences will find 
che Toru: No we advanced, we _—_ 
to open and deſcend gradvally; till at 
length we ſaw a moſt beautiful vale, full 
of palms, dates, oranges, and other fruit- 
trees, entirely unknown in theſe parts, 
with fuch a refreſhing ſmell from the 
odoriferous ſhrubs, as flled the whole air 
with perfumes*; we rode into the thickeſt 
of it as faſt as we could to enjoy the in- 
viting ſhade. We eaſed our dromedaries, 


and took the firſt care of them; for on 


them all our ſafeties depended. After we 
had refreſhed ourſelves, the Pophar or- 
dered every one to go to ſleep as ſoon as 
he could, ſince we were like to have 
but little che three following days. I 
ſhould have told your Reverences, that as 
ſoon as they alighted, they fell down flat 
on their faces and kiſſed the earth, with a 
great deal of ſeeming joy and ardour, 
which I took to be a congratulation for 
their happy arrival at 2 hoſpitable a 
plage, but it was on a quite different ac- 


count. I was the firſt who awoke after 


our refreſhment; my thoughts and fears, 
though much calmer than they had been, 
would not ſuffer me to be ſo ſedate as the 
reſt, Finding the hour for departing was 


not yet come, T got up, and walked in 


that delicious grove, which was ſo much 
t he moredelightful, as the deſarts we had 
p aſſed were dreadful and horrid: I paſſed 


 ® Theprodigious fertility of Africa, in the va les between the deſarts and the fkirts of it, 
for a great breadth towards the two ſeas, is recorded by the beſt hiſtorians; though the ridge 


it, over which our author was conducted, and other particular tracts, are 


ſands. 
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and fragrancy of the place, I ſhould find 
a ſpring of water. I had not gone far, 
but I law a moſt delicate rill, bubbli 
out from under a rock, forming a li 
natural baſon, from whence it ran glid- 
ing down the centre of the vale, encreaſ- 
ing as it went, till in all appearance it 
might form a conſiderable rivulet, unleſs 
it were ſwallowed up again in the ſands. 
At that the vale ran upon a pretty 
deep deſcent, ſo that I could ſee over the 
trees and ſhrubs below me, almoſt as far 
as my eyes could reach; encreaſing or 
in breadth as the hills of ſands, 
for now they ap to be hills, would 
give it leave. Here I had the moſt de- 
ightful proſpect that the moſt lively ima- 
ation can form to itſelf; the ſun-burnt 
ills of ſand on each fide, made the greens 
ill more charming; but the ſing- 


look 
| ing of innumerable unknown birds, with 


the different fruits and perfumesexhaling 
from the aromatick' ſhrubs, rendered the 
pas delicious beyond expreſſion. After 
L had drank my fill, and delighted my- 


elf with thoſe native rarities, I ſaw a 


times, and be 


large lion come out of the grove, about 
two hundred paces below me, going very 
TR to the ſpring to lap: 2— he had 

ank, he whi his tail two or three 
to tumble on the green 
rap I took the opportunity to ſlip away 

ack to my companions, very glad I had 
eſcaped ſo: they were all He when I 
came up, and had been in great concern 
for my abſence. The Pophar ſeemed 
more diſpleaſed that I had left him, than 
ever'I ſaw him; he mildly chid me for 
expolin myſelf to be devoured by wild 
beaſts; but when I told them of the water 
and the lion, they were in a greater ſur- 
prize, looking at one another with a ſort 
of fear in their looks, which I interpret- 
ed to be for the danger I had eſcaped; but 
it was on another account. After ſome 
words in their own language, the Pophar 
ſpoke aloud in Lingua Franca I think, 

ys he, © we may let this young man ſee 


Hall our ceremonies, eſpecially fince he 


© will ſoon be out o of diſcover- 
bing them, if he ſhould have a mind to 
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do it. At this they pulled ont their 


ſtores, ſome of their choiceſt fruits, a rcruiſe 


of rich wine, ſome bread, a burning glaſs, 
a thurible *, perfumes, and other inſtru- 
ments commonly uſed in the Heathen ſas 
crifices. I looked aghaſt at this ſtrange” 
ſight, which was duch as I had never ob - 
ſerved in them before, and began to ap- 
prehend that I was now really deſigne 
tor a human ſacrifice+ to ſome infernal 
god or other; but when I compared the 
ophar's late words with what I ſaw, I 
ſcarce doubted of it, and was contrivi 


with myſelf to fell my life as dear as 1 


could. The Pophar ordered vs to bring 
the dromedaries, and every ching alon 
with us, for fear, as he ſaid, they ſhoul 
de devoured by wild beaſts. We deſcend- 
ed towards the centre of the vale, where 


I ſaw the fountain. They went on a great 


way lower into the vale, till it began to 
be very ſteep; but we found a narrow” 
way made by art, and not mn tohave 
been very long unfrequented, which was 
more ſurprizing, becauſe I took the place 
to be uninhabited, and even inacceſſible 


to all but theſe people. We were forced 


to deſcend one by one, leading our dro- 
medaries in oar hands: I took particular 
care to be the hindmoſt, keeping at a 
hitle diſtance from the ret, for fear of a 
ſarprize. They marched down in a 
mournful kind of proceſſion, obſerving 4 
moſt profound filence all the while. At 
length we came into the fineſt natural 
amphitheatre that it is poſſible to de- 
{cribe. There was nothing but odori- 
ferous greens and ſky to be ſeen; except 
downwards right before us, where we had 
a moſt delicious proſpect over that glo- 
rious vale, winding a little to the right, 
till it was intercepted by the collateral 
hills. At the upper part of the amphi- 
theatre, where the break of the bill made 


that agreeable eſplanade, there ſtood an 


ancient pyramid, juſt after the manner of 
thoſe in ral but nothing near ſo bi 

as the leaſt of them., In the front of it 
that faced the vale, the ſteps were cut out 
in the form of an altar, on which was 
erced a ſtatue of a venerable old man, 
done to the life, of the fineſt poliſhed 
marble, or rather ſome unknown ſtone of 


+-Our authice's fears were not vain, conſidering the preparatives he ſaw, and other cir- 
cutnſtances. Beſides, jt is well known, the ancient Africans, particularly the Getulians and 


Lybians, and even the C 


igians, made uſe of human ſacrifices to appeaſe their deities; 


Bochart, in the ſecond part of bis Geographia Sacra, proves beyond queſtion, that the Car- 
thaginians were part of the people of Canaan driven out by Joſhua, who uſed 


2 
their children to Moloch, &c. Even in Hannibal's time, when they were grown me polite, 
they ſent privately children to Tyre, for a ſicrifice to Hercules, © © N 
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infinite - 


ö 


*. 


* Here, I had not the 
| e idol, —— = 
: to this ng me 
at a diſtance, called to me to come and 


ſia their ceremonies. Then I thought it 


Was time to ſpeak or never. Father,” 
ſaid 5 ow you give me _— 
© m I am willing to all 
2 commands, where the honour of 
fi God is not called in queſ- 
I am ready-ta'dje a thouſind 
$ — 4 than give his honour-te 
< another Ian a Chriſtian; and believe 
© one only Gad, the ſupremt Being - 
© all — „and Lord of the ine 
© for which reaſon I cannot join 
© you in your idolatrous worſhip. 
4 you are reſolved to. put me to Neck 
on that account, I here offer my life 
< freely, If I am to be made u part of 
< your inferial ſacrifice, III defend my- 
* felf to tne laſt drop af m blood, before 
+ will fit toit. Ile unſwered.me 
with a ſmile, ne e — 
nation, and told me, when I 
better -acquainted with, them, I ſhould 
nod they were not ſo inhuman 2s to put 
ple 4 death, becauſe they were of a 
an opiniou from theirown, ' That 
this was only a religious ceremony they 
ed to their deceaſed anceſtors *, 
and if 1 had not a mind to aſſiſt at it, 
1 * fit down at what diſtnace 4 
Secvetai - The i iſitors were ex. 
- tremely pleaſed wi the firſt part of 
his diſcourſe, wherein he ſhewed fuch 
courage in defence of his religion, and 
reſolution to die rather than join in 
- . their idolatrous worſhip ; hut all had 
- liked to have been daſhed again by the * 
- ſecond part, -which made one of the 
- Inquiſfators-4n! this narration, and 
- | aſk him the following queſtion, 
| — rat L hope you do nat think it 
-- uniawfu] to perſecute, or even to put 
to death, obſtinate nn. he 


» The earlieſt accounts of] 
a great veneration for their decea 
Univerſal Hiſtory 


prulacly di 
ition reigns ill among the Chineſe, 


ny of Egyptians, notwithſtanding that China and Egypt are 

The ancient Egyptians had a ſtrange fondiiefs 
for the ſame end as the tower of Babe}, that 10 to maße them 
other ends, we cannot tel}, The great by 


. 
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and lead others into the ſame 
;"dunination with themſelves. 
. fon 7 s prince ee 


e 


ih the like wage, bow — 9 
EE 


ſition. * 
— Reverend fathers | Lanly 
relate bare matter of fact, as —_ 
a eee mos mp 
- Horant © our myſteries z 
all the reaſon . world toextol the 
— holy ly Inquiſition : nor do 
1 — but in ſuch caſes mentioned 
by your Reverences, 2 
to uſe the ume ſeverities to 
1 But it argued 
7 ul + moderation in the. 
which I found to be his — — 
ments, not unbecomin 
ſuch circumſtances, . i . 
tend to the deſtruction of the bo 
© —»Bnt in this, as in all e 
I ſubmit to your decifions. : 
. J inte: in his den 
and put the inquiſitors in mind, that 
there was nothing but what-was juſt 
in his anſwers : and we ourſelves only 
uſed e 
t greater miſchlefaʒ ſo 
ey him read on. 
en the Pophar hal nd this, 5 
and the reſt of — fell down on their 
n then with the 
ng-glaſs — Findled ſome odori- 
the .coals in the thu- 
_ with — ek 2 and incenſed the 
idol or ſtatue: that done, they poured 
the wine on the altar; ſet bread on the 
2 and fruits an the other ; and 


. . —— two little pyramids of 


ici0us perfumes at each end of 
> (ox great pyr . they ſat them down 
round the fountain, which I ſuppoſe was 
ronveyed by art under the pyramid t, 


tf em wheyed theſe-peopls come, tell yp that they has 
. See the third part of the Biſhop of Meaux's 
„qu ted K orus Siculus, Who, lived 3 in 2 Larue. of Au- 
guſtng' $ ret 95 ſays of the . 75 Tipi>7ac ragt T 
gent about thei epulchres, ** of ord of their dead. "The 
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ame ſuper- 

afterwards to have been à colo- 

o far diſtant from each other. 

or buil ing pyramids; ; whether they 

ſelves a name, or for 

rl is more anclent 1 all the tel, inlo⸗ 


much that the beſt authors do not know when to fix It's date, ſome faying it wh Volt by 


Meerls their firſt king, b 
their origins at the next 
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dqAUDFHNTIO DI LübecA. 7 


and iſſued out in the middle of the am- 
phitheatre. There they refrefhed them - 
(elves, and gathered the fruits which 
hung rohmd us in the x „eating of 
them very heartily, and inviting nie to 
do the like. I made ſome difficulty at 
firſt, fearing it might be part of the fu- 
crifice; but they affuring me all was but 
4 civil ceremony, I joined them, andi did 
did. The Pophar turned to me, 


and faid-* My fon, we worſhip/ ones 


© moſt high God, as you do: what ws 
did juſt now, was not that we believe 
any deity in that ſtatue, of adored it 
© as a God but only reſpect it as 4 
memorial, and in remembrance of our 
< t - anceſtor,” who heretofore con- 
c ucted our fore-fathers to this place, 
© and was buried in this pyramid “. 
* The reſt of our fore- fathers, who died 
before they were force to leave this 
© valley, are buried all around us: that 
is the reaſon we kiſſed — not 
thinking it lawful to ſtir the bones of 
the We did the ſame in Egypt, 
© becauſe» we were originally of that 
© land: our particular anceſtors lived in 
© that part, which was afterwards called 
£ Fhebes . Phe time will not permit 
© me to acquaint you at preſent, how 
e were driven out of our native coun- 
© try 10 this place, and afterwards from 
this place to the land we are now 
going to, but you ſhall know all here- 
© after. The bread, fruits, and wine, 
we laid on the altar t, as they are the 


0 


* chief ſupport of our being; ſo we leave 
4 — 7 that the 
© venerable old man, whoſe ſtatue yo 
© ſee, was, under God, the author ant 
© father” of our Ration. This faid, he 
told us it! was tithe to make the beſt of 
our way; fo they all got up, and haviri 

& the ground once more, the five 
elderly men ſcraped a little of the earth, 
and put in fine golden veſſels, with s 
great deaf of care and reſpect. After 


refreſhing ourſelves again, we made or 


proviſion of fruits and water, and'lead- 
ing our dromedaries up the way we came 
down, mounted and ſet out for the re+ 
mainder of our 10 an 
We were now paſt the tropick of Can. 
cer 9, as I found by our ſhadows going 
fouthward ; and went on thus a Pate 
_ towards the weſt again, almeff 
parallel to the tropick, the breezes in- 
creaſing rather ſtronger than before, fo 


that about midnight it was really cold. 


We gave our dromedaries water abou 
ſun-rifing, andrefreſhed ourſelves a little; 
then ſet out with new vigour at a prodj= 


gious rate: ſtill the breezes fell between 


nine and ten; however we made ſhift to 
go on, becauſe they came again aboy 
noon : between three and four was the 
hottelt time of all. Beſides, ing now 
rallel to the tropick, we 0 the 
ſands, a very little deſcending; where- 
as when we pointed fouthwards towards 
the line, we fornd the ground to be in. 
ſenſibly riſing upon us [7 but as we went 


* One of the ends of building the pyramids, "was certainly for burying: places for ſome 


great men- | r 

+. Tnebes, once the moſt famous city of Egypt, having a hundred gates, &c. was the No 
Amon, or Diaſpoſis of the ancients, Boer as Ty Pratt oc 15444; Tacitus ſays; that in 
the time of Germanicus, there was remaining anjinſcription-in the Egyptian language, fig- 
nifying, Habitaſſo guondam (Thebis] ſeptingenta millia Hominum atate'miſitari. That t 
were. once ſeven bundred thouſand iahab;tapts in Thebes ſit to bear arms. TACIT. 118. 
2. ANNAL., Os 2 , Py | 1 * 

This is certainly rank idolatry, notulthſtanding the Pophar calls it but a-civil ceres 
mony. Thus the worſhip the Chineſt pay to their acad, and allowed by the Jeſuits, was 
laid by them to be but @ pious civil ceremony, though it was like this, or rather more ſupet · 
ftitious, See the condemnation of it by Pope Clement XI. © 


h-When'perſoys are beyond that tropich, at mid-day the ſladows of things are towards 


the ſouth, becauſe the ſun is then north of us; 
| La” oi Mirantur ue umbras tranſire Ai ira. 


They might have paſſed the tropicle before, ſince ĩtruns over part of the deſart of Barca, not 
much ſauthward of Egypt; but it ſeems they ſteered weſtward for fome time. 
His obſervations ate juſt, ſince all the new philoſophers allow the earth to be 

da] and gibbous towards the equators Whoever 
or ſouth. cowards. the equator, muſt aſcend.  This-ſeems-wo by a very natural reaſon, why 
thoſe immenſe: Bares ate not ſo enceſſi ve hot · The higheſt mountains are confiderably 
niger the ſun than the low lauds, yet exceſſive cold in the hotteſt cli mates; in the vales the 
rays of the ſun are cooped in, and doubled and trebled by reſtaction and refleRion, m. 
The, ſame air put in a turbulent motion will be hot, and in a direct one cold. 6 
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which made it cooler than one càn well 
believe, it had been 3 to bear 
ted, we not only 
itched our tents fot ourſelves and dro- 
_ medaries, but the ſands wete ſo hot, that 
we were forced tg lay things under our 
feet to preſerve them from burning. 
| Thus we travelled through thoſe diſmal 
deſurts for four days, without fight of 
any living creature but ourſelves. Sands 


- and ſky were all that preſented itſelf” 


to our view. The fatigue was the 
greateſt I ever underwent in my life. 
The fourth day, about eight in the morn- 
ings by good fortune for us, or elſe by 
the 


e prudent forecaſt of the Pophar, who - 


| knew all his ſtations, we ſaw another 
_ vale towards the right-hand, with ſome 
ſtraggling trees here and'there, but not 
feemung nigh ſo pleaſant as the firſt : we 
made to it with all our ſpeed, and had 
much ado to bear the heats till we came 
to it. We alighted immediately, and 
led our dromiedaries down the gentle de- 
- ſcent till we could find a thicker part of 
it. The firſt trees were thin and old, as 
if they had juſt moiſture enough to keep 
them alive: the ground was but juſt co- 
vered over with a little ſun - burnt moſs, 
without any ſign of water, but our ſtock 
was not yet * At length, as we 
deſcended, e encreaſed every 
way, the trees were large, with ſome 
dates here and there, but not fo good as 
in the other. We reſted a little, and 
then continued to deſcend for ſome time, 
till we came into a very cool and thick 
ſhade. - Here; the Pophar told us, we 


muſt ſtay two or three days 2 
longer, tl he ſaw his uſual figns 


re on his journey; and bid us 


ſparing of our water, for fear of ac · 
eidents. We ſettled our dromedaries as 
before: for ourſelves, we could ſcarce 
take any thing, we were ſo fatigued, 
wanting reſt more than meat and drink. 


The Pophar, ordering us ſome cordial 


* * 
* * 
* 
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den weſe almoſt flats, If it had not been 
95 P | 


purpoſe; told us, we might ſleep as long 
s we would only bid us be ſure to co- 
ver ourſelves well j for the nights were 
long, and even cold about midnight. 
We were all ſoon and did not 


. wake till four the next morning. The 


Pophar, ſolicitous for all our ſafeties as 

las his on, (for this was the critical 
time of our journey) was awake the firſt 
of us. When we were up, and had re- 


freſhed ourſelves, which we did with a 


very good appetite, he told us ws muſt 
onthe ſands agai — tlic figs. 
e took our jes along with 


us, for fear of wild beaſts, though we 
ſaw none, walking gently up the fands, 
till we came to a very high ground. 
We had but a dreary — 7 as far 
as our eyes could carry us, of ſun - burnt 
plains, without graſs, ſtick, or ſhrub, 
except when we turned our backs to look 
at the vale where we had lain all night, 
which we ſaw ſpread and extended itſelf 
a vaſt way. He aſſured us, the notes left 
for rules by his anceſtors,” mentioned a 
ſpring in that vale below us, which run- 
ning lower became a rivulet; but that, 
either by an earthquake, or ſome flood 
of ſand, it was quite choaked-up; run- 
ning under ground, without any one's 
knowing whether it broke out again, or 
was entirely ſwallowed up. He ſaid 
alſo, that by the moſt ancient accounts 
of his forefa „ the ſands were not in 
their times ſo dangerous to paſs as 

are now, or of ſuch vaſt extent , but 
had fruitful vales much nearer one an- 
other than at preſent. He added, that 
22 to fee the figns he 
wanted for ing on our way; fince 
there was no ſtirring till they appeared ; 
and that, according to his ephemeris an 
notes, they ſhould appear about this time, 
unleſs ſomething very extraordinary hap- 
pened, This was about eight in the 
morning, the ninth day after we ſet out 


for the deſarts, He was | now and 
then looking ſouthward, DP 


= Geographers agree, that rivers, and even great lakes in Africa, fink under ground, and 
are quite loſt without any viſible outlets, The vaſt depth of the ſtrata of ſand jeem more 


proper to ſhallow them up there, than in other parts' of the world. 


A 


— + There ſeems to be a natural reaſon for what he ſays 3 for thoſe vaſt ſands; or hills of 
+ .gravelywere undoybtedly left by the general deluge, as probably all the leffer ſtrata or beds 
of gravel were. Yet great part of them muſt have been covered with flime, or mud, for 
ſeveral years after the deluge, ſome thinner, ſome thicker, and conſequently more moiſt 
and productive accordingly. Nevertheleſs, the violent rays of the fun fill render them 


nere the country is not cultivated. 


more dry and barren, and, in all probability, theſe deſarts will encreaſe more and more, 
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3 .GAUDENTI10 DI ZUCCA, 
with great ſulicitude in his looks, as if 


he wondered he ſaw nothing. At length, 
t emotions of joy 


It is coming |—L onder, ſays he, 


© towards the ſouth-weſt, as far as your. 


eyes can c on, and ſee what you 
« can diſcover." We eld hin, we fav 
nothing but ſome clouds of ſand, carried 


round here and there like whirlwinds. 


That is the fign I want,' continued he; 


© but mark well which, way it drives. 


We ſaid it drove directly eaſtward, as 
nigh as we could gueſs... It does, ſays 
he then turning his face we 8, 
with a little point of the fouth—* All 


« thoſe vaſt deſarts, ſays he, are no- 


© in; ſuch à commotion of ſtorms and 
„ whirtwuftls, that man and beaſt will 
© ſoon. be overwhelmed in the rollin 


© waves. of ſands. He had ſcarce fai 
this, but we ſaw, at a vaſt diſtance, ten 


thauſand little whirlſpquts of ſand, riſing 
and falling with a prodigious tumult 
and velocity *,caftward, with vaſt thick 
clouds of fand and duſt following them. 
— Come, fays he, let us return to 


our reſting-place, for there we mult 


© ſtay, till we fee further how matters 
| d newer ta me 
than any of the reſt, and being poſſeſſed 
with a great idea of the knowledge of 
the man, I made bold to aſk him, what 
was the cauſe of this ſudden phænome- 
non: he told me, that about that full- 
moon there always fell prodigious rains , 
coming trom the weſtern part of Africa, 
on this ſide the equator, and driving a 


little ſouth · weſt for ſome time at firſt, hut 
afterwards turning almoſt ſouth, and 


croſſing the line till they came to the 


ſouree of the Nile; in which parts they 
fell for three weeks or a wen nr 
which was the occaſion of the over- flo 
ing of that river t: but that on this fide 
the equator, it only rained about fifteen 
days, preceded by thoſe whirlwinds and 
clouds of ſand, which rendered all that 
tract impaſſable, till the rains had laid 
them again. By. this time we were 
come down. to our refting-place; and 
though we did not want fleep or refreſn- 
ment, yet we took both ; to the cool 
of the eyening to recreate ourſelyes after 
ſo much fatigue, not being likely to 
move till the next evening at ſooneſt, 
At ſive in the evening, the Pophar 
called us up to go with him once more to 
the higheſt part of the deſart, ſaying he 
wanted one ſign yet, which he hoped to 
have that eveniug, or elſe it would go 
hard with us for want of water, our 

viſion of it being almoſt ſpent; and 

were no ſprings in the deſarts that we 
were to paſs over, till we came within a 
long day's. journey of the end of our 
voyage. However, he ſcarce doubted 
but we ſhould fee the certain ſign he 
wanted this evening; on which account 
there did not appear ſuch a ſolicitude in 
his countenance as before: for though 
he was our governor, or captain, and 
had the reſpectful deference paid to him, 
yet he governed us in all reſpects, as if 
we were his children, with all the ten- 
derneſs ofa father, as his name imported; 
though none of the company were his 
real children. If there were any ſigns 
of partiality, it was in my favour, al- 
ways exprefling the moſt endearing ten- 
derneſs for me, which the other young 


7 Though in the vaſt ocean between the tropicks, here promontories do not inter- 


vene, the winds are generally eaſterly, yet there is a perpetual weſt wind blows into Guinea. 
There are vaſt rains at the ſolſtices between the tropicks, as the accounts of - thoſe parts 
declare; though at that time of the year, more beyond the line than on this fide of it. It 
is not to be queſtioned, but in ſuch violent changes, particularly before thoſe rains, there 
muſt be furiqus hurricanes of wind and ſand, enough co overwhelm whole armies and coun- 
tries. The moſt incredible part of this narration, is how they could travel at all under the 
tropick, in the ſummer ſolſtice ; only, as be ſays, the ground being very high and open, it 
muſt draw air. | | 7:21 
+ Naturalifts agree, that beyond the line there are great rains at that ſeaſon. It is poſ- 
fible they may begin on this fide, being driven by the perpetual we winds into Guinea, 
and then by natural cauſes turn towards the line and ſouthern tropick. | 
1 The cauſes of the overflowing of the river Nile, unknown to moſt of the ancients; are 
now allowed to be the great rains falling in June and July about- the line, and the ſouthern 
tropick, and the melting of the ſnow on the mountains of the moon laying in that tract. 
None can wonder there ſhould be ſnow in thoſe hot climates, who have heard of the Andes 
or Cordillerias bordering on Peru. Our Italy is very hot, yet the Alps and Appenines are 
three parts of the year covered with ſnow. The Nile overflows in Avguft, which ſeems to 
be a proper diſtance of time for the waters to come down to Egypt, ſuch a vaſt way off from 
the _ of it, There is a river in Cochiachina, and elſewhere, that overflows in the fame 
man ner, . 


men, 


men, r my diſlike at, 
Pere weally pleaſed wi 85 brothers 
in the could be more loving to one 
— we were. Tho elderly men 
ook delight in ſeeing our youthful gam- 
bols with one n is true their 
nature is, of the two, a little more in- 


Tags. gravity than that of the Ita- 


—— rn 
gravity is acco with all the ſe. 
renity and chearfulneſs imaginable, and 
I thought then at our firſt acquaintance, 
that I had never ſeen ſuch an air of a 
free-born prople in my. life ; is if they 
knew no other ſubjection but what was 
merely filinl. When we came to the 
kigh 282 we could ſee the hurrieanes 

y still; but what was more wonder- 

Bil, very few uffects of that aerial tumult 

Same our way, but drove on almoſt pa- 
to the equator : the air looked h 


2 brown dirty fog, towards the eaſt and 


ſouth - eaſt; all the whirhwinds tending 
towards thaſe parts: it after ſome 
time to look à little more to- 
ward che weſt; but fog as it it were oc - 
caſioned by a mo and fettled 
wind. At length, we perceived at rhe 
fartheſt horizon, the edge of a prodigious 
black cloud, extending itſelf to the ſouth- 
weſt and weſtern points, riſing with a 
diſeerniblx motion, though not very. faſt. 
WMWe ſaw plain enough, hy the blackneſs 
and thick neis of it, that it 2 — 

a great deal of rain. Here they all fell 
proſtrate. on the earth; then raifing up 
their hands and eyes towards the ſun, 
1 
at great luminary E. wit! 
an audible voice, pronounced ſome un- 
known words, as if he were returning 
thanks to that planet for what he ſaw. 
At this I ſtepped back, and kept myſelf 


at a diſtance ; not ſo much for fear of 
® All idolatry being a worſhip of creatures inſtead of the ohe 


them intheiridolatrous worſhip. Fot 


could not be ignorant now, that they had - 


a wrong notion of God, and if they ac - 


knowledged any, it was the ſun which = 


in effect is, the leaſt irrational idolatry 


le eam he guilty of. When they 
r 


ed to me, and ſaid-—" I fee you won” 
© jom with us in any of our religious ce- 
: reronies 3; but * muſt tell f yg con- 
tinued he, that cloud is the ſuviug of 
all our lives: and as that great ia,” 
pointing to the luminary, is the inſtru- 
© ment that —_— up, as indeed = 8 
8 —— — our beings, we thin 
© ourſelves obliged to return our thanks 
© to him.” Here he ſtopped, as if he had 
a mind to hear whatT could ſay for my- 
ſelf. I was not uli — — into diſ- 
tes, well knowing that religious quar- 
. the mot provoking 2 yet 


F thought myſelf obliged to make pro- 
feſlion of my belief u ts & e God, 
now I was called upon to the profeſſed 
worſhip of a falſe deity.” I anfweret 
with the moſt . 
pable of, that that glorious planet was 
one of the phy f 

vation of our beings, and of the produc- 
tion of all things; but that he was pro- 
duced himſelf by the moſt high God, 
the firſt cauſe and author of all things it! 
heaven and earth : the fun only moving 
by his order, as an inanintatebeing, in- 


capable of hearingour-prayers, and only 
operating by his: — However, 1 
offered to join with him in returning m 


beſt thanks to the moſt high God, fer 


creating the ſun, capable by his heat td 
raiſe that cloud for the ſaving our lives. 
Thus I adapted my anfwer, as night to 
his diſcourſe as I could; yet net fo as to 
deny my faith. For I could not entirely 


eme God, muſt be ir- 


rational. But it is certain, and well atteſted by ancient hiſtory, that the eaſtern nations 
worſhippedthe ſun :- probably it wes the firſt idolatrous worſhip that was in the world, The 


great benefits all aature receives from his influence; the gtorious brightnefs of his rays z the 
variety, yet conſtant tenor of his motipns, might induce ignorant people to believe him to 
, though it is evidently certain, he is limited in 


be of a ſuperior nature to other crea 


. _ 


bis perfections, and conſequently no God: It if true, the ancient Egyptians, from whom 
theſe peopleſprung, as will be ſeen afterwards, worſhipped'the ſun in the moſt early times. 
There was a prieſt of the ſun in the patriarch Joſeph's time. And the Egyptians were 
tome of the firft aſtronomers in the world, contending for antiquity with tte Chaldeans. 


Though both the Chaldeans and 


Fgyptians had their knowledye from the defcendants 


of Shem, or his father Ndah, who by the admirable ſtructure of the ark, appears to bave 
been maſterof very great ſciences. I ſay the Egyptians being ſo much 'addied to affro- 
nomy, it is probable that glorious luminary was the chief obſect of their worſhip, They 
did not worſhip idols a ud beaits till long afterwards, See the learned Boctau T's PRA: 
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what to make of them as yet ; fince 
obſerved, they were more 2 in 
their religious ceremonies, in any 
on elſe s; or rather, this was the only 
they were reſerved in. He pon- 
derel a good while on what I ſaid, but 
at length he added You are not much 
out of the way: you and I will talk this 
© matter over time; ſoturned off 
the diſcourſe; I ſuppoſed it to be becauſe 
of the young men 1 by us, who 
he had not à mind ſhould receive any 
other gotions of religion, but what they 
had been taught. It was ſun-ſet by the 
time we came down to the grave. We 
had ſome ſmall flights of ſand, cauſed by 
an odd commorion in the air, attended 
with little whirlwinds, which put us in 
ſome apprehenſions of a ſand-ſhower; but 
he hid us take courage, fince he could not 
find in all his accounts, that the hurri- 
Canes or rains ever came, in any great 
quantity, as far as we were, the nature 
of them being to drive more parallel to 
the equator: he was ſure we ſhould 
have lome; and ordered us to pitch our 
tents as firm as we could, and draw out 
all our water veſſels, to catch the rain 
againſt all accidents. When this was 
done, and we had eat our ſuppers, we re- 
created ourſelves in the grove, wanderin 
about here and there, and diſcourling o 
the nature of theſe phænomena. We did 
nat care to go to reſt ſo ſoon, having re- 
fed ves ſo well that day, and 
ving all the following night and the 
next day to tay in that — The grove 
grew much pleaſanter as we advanced 
into it; there were a great many dates and 
—— — produce of Africa; 
but not quite ſo rich as in the firſt grove. 
I made bold to aſk the Pophar, how far 


that grove extended, or whether 
were any inhabitants. He or 


could tot tell any thing of either. 1 
re grove might 3 


it was poſſible 
itſelf different ways, among the winding 
hills; fuce his accounts told him, there 
had. been # rivulet of water, though now 


ſwallowed up; but he believed there were | 


no inhabitants, ſince there was no men- 
tion made of them in his papers. * 
did he believe any other people in the 
world, heſide themſelves, knew the way, 
or would venture ſo far into thoſe horrid, 
inhoſpitable deſarts. Having a mind te 
learn whether he had any certain know- 

ledge of the longitude, which creates ſuch 
difficulties to the Europeans, I aſked 
how he was ſure that was the place, or by 
what rule he could know how far be was 

come, or where he was to turn to zight 

or left. He ſtoppcd a little at my queſ- 

tions; then, without any apparent heſita- 

tion—* Why, faid he, we know by the 
* needle, how far we vary from the north 

© or ſouth point, at leaſt till we come to 

© the tropick ; if not, we can take the 

* meridian and height of the ſun, and 

* knowing the time of the year, we can te 


| © how near we approach to, or are off the 


* equator.'——" Ves, faid I; but as there 
bare different meridians every ſtep you 
take, how can you tell how far you gs 


* ealt or welt, when you run either way 


in parallel lines to the tropick 28 
* equator?” Here he ſtopped again, a 
cider could not make any — diſco- 
very, or had not a mind to let me into the 
ſecret, The firſt was moſt likely; however, 
he anſwered readily enough, and ſaid— 
© Youpleaſe me with curious queſ- 
* tions, ſince I find you are ſenſible of 
the difficulty. Why, continued he, 


This agrees with all ancient accounts of the firſt people of Egypt; witneſs theis em- 
blems, hieroglyphicks, &c. Moſt of the ancient fables, under which ſo many myſteries were 
couched, did not firſt ſpring from the Greeks, though improved by them; but from the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, who at firſt held a communication of ſciences with one another, 
but grew to emulofity afterwards, The wonderful things the Egyptian Magi did, in imita- 
tion of the miracles wrought by Moſes, ſhew they were great artiſts. An 

1 Experimental philoſophy tells us, that the needle is of little uſe in navigation, when 
under the line; but lies fluctuating without turning to any point of itſelf, becauſe, as ſome 


ſuppoſe, the current of the magnetick effluvia, flying from pole to 


pole, has there it's longeſt 


axis, as the diameter of the equator is longer than the axis of the world. But whether this 
has the ſame effect on the needle by land, which is the caſt, as it bas by ſea, we muſt have 
more certain experiments to know, though it is probable it may. P 


t Wherever we ſtand, we are on the ſummit of the globe with 


reſpe& to us. Whos 


ever therefore thinks to go due weft, parallel to the equator, or eat, will not do ſo, but 
will cut the line at long-run, becauſe he makes a greater circle. Theſe men therefore, when” 
they thought they went due weft, were approaching to the line, more than they were aware 
of, and ſuppoſing the ſtructure of the earth to be ſpheroldical, weat up Lit all the way. 


bating ſome ſmall inequalitigs. 


© all 


* 


% 


* all the method we have is, to obſerye 
* exatly how far our dromedaties go in 


un hour, or any other ſpace” of time: 


* you ſee we go much about the ſame 
© pace; we have no {tops in our way, but 


-.* what we know of, to refreſh ourſelves 


qr ſo, for which we generally allow fo 
* * time When we ſe out from 
© Egypt, we went due welt 3 our beaſts 
A ſo many miles an hour; we know 
« Þy that how far we are more weſt 
© than we were T. If we decline to the 


. © north or the ſouth, we know likewiſe, 
© how many miles we have advanced in 


© ſomany hours, and compute how much 
the declination takes off from our go- 
© 3ng due weſt. And ens. wb cannot 
4 tell to a demonſtrative exactneſs, we can 
© tell nigh. This was all I could 
out of him at that time, which did 
not ſatisfy the difficulty. I afterwards 
afked him, how they came to find out this 
way, of to venture to ſeek outa habitation 
unknown to all the world beſide. He 
anſwered For liberty, and the pre- 
© feryption of our las. I was afraid of 
aſking any further, ſeeing he gave ſuch 
general anſwers. By this time, it was 
odigious dark, thoughfull moon f. We 
Ka ſome little guſts of wind that ſtartled 


ut a little; and it lightened at ſuch a rate 


as I never ſaw in my life. And although 
it was towards the horizon, and drove 


ide · ways of us, yet it was really terrible 
to ſee; t 


he flaſhes were ſo thick, that the 
fey was almoſt in a light fire. We made 

to our tents as fait as we could; and 
thongh we had only the ſkirts of the 
clouds over us, it rained ſo very hard, 


that we had our veſſels ſoon ſupplied with 


water, and got ſafe into our ſhelter.” The 
thunder was at a vaſt diſtance, but juſt 
audible, and, for our comfort, drove ſtill 


16 the eaſtward. I do not know in what 


diſpoſitions the elderly men might be, 
being accuſtomed to the nature of it; 
bur Tam ſure IL was in ſome apprehen- 
fion, fully perfuaded, if it had come di- 
rectly over us, nothing could withſtand 


"I's impetuoſity. I had very little incli- 
-* This muſt be underſtood according to the foregoing remark. 
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nation to reſt, whatever my companion 
had; but popckering with mytelt, b 
the nature of the 155 | 
digious ſkill theſe men muſt have in the 
laws of the univerſe, I ftaid with impa· 
tience waiting the event. a wa 
I was muſing with myſelf on what T 
had heard and ſeen, not being able yet 
to gueſs with any ſatis faction, what theſe 
people were, When an unexpected ac- 
eident was the "cauſe of a diſcovery, 
which made me ſee they werenot greater 
ſtrangers to me, than I was to myſelf. 
The weather was ſtifling hot, ſo that we 
had thrown off our garments to our ſhirts, 
and bared our breaſts for coolneſs ſake; 
when there came a prodigious flaſh,” or 
rather blaze of lightning, which ſtruck 
full againſt the breaſt of one of the youn; 
men oppoſite to me, and diſcoyered 
bright gold medal hanging down from 
his neck, with the figure of the ſun en- 
graved on it, ſurrounded-with unknown 
characters; the very ſame in all appear- 
ance I had ſeen my deceaſed mother al- 
ways wear about her neck, and ſince her 
death I carried with me for her ſake, I 
aſked the meaning of that medal, ſince I 
had one about me, as it ap „of the 
very ſame make. If che Pophar had 
been ſtruck with lightning, he could not 
have been in a greater ſurprize than he 
was at theſe werds. You one af thoſe 
* redals,” ſaid he; © how, in / the name 
of wonder, did you come- by it!“ 1 
told him my mother wore it about her 
neck from a little child; and with that 


pulled it out of my pocket, He ſnatch- 


ed it out of my hands with a prodigious 
eagerneſs, — held it — ph Lr. 
ning perpetually flaſhing in upon us. 
As ſoon as he ſaw it was the ſame with 
the other, he cried out Great Sun, 
* what can this mean?” Then Aſked me 
again, where I had it? how my mother 
came by it? who my mother was? what 
age ſhe was of when ſhe died? As ſoon 
as the violence of his extaſy would give 
me leave, I told him my mother had it 
ever ſince ſhe was a little child: that ſhe was 


1 % 


. + At firſt fight, it ſeems to be eaſier to find out the Jongitude by land than by ſes, be- 
- eauſe we may be more certain how far we advance, At ſea there are currents, and tides, and 
ſettings in ot the ſea, which make the ſhip to go aſlant more or leſs inſenſibly. As yet there 
has been no certain rule found to tell us, how far we advance due eaſt or due welt. The 
elevation of the pole, or the height of the ſun, ſhews us, how far we decline to the north or 


ſouth; but we have no certain rule for the eaſt or weſt, Ie 
1 The fu'l moon about the ſummer ſalſtice generally brings rain, and the overflowing 
e che Nile is now known to be cauled by the vaſt rains in the regions near the equators,, 
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It muſt be 1 


the old man's cheeks very 
* ge was loſt at Grand Caird about the 


6 I 
= + 


fefts when my father married ber: that 
the was married at thirteer! 3 and I bei 
nineteen, and the ſecond fon, I gueſle: 
the was towards forty when ſhe died, 
wa!” cried he, with the 
utmoſt extaly, it muſt be ſhe.” Then 
he caught me in his arms; and ſaid 
© You are now really one of us, being 
© the grand-ſon of my father's daughter, 


© my dear fifter Iiphena,* The remem- 


brance of whom made the ttars run down 
plentifully.— 


„time zou mention, together with a 
r twin-hfter, who 1 fear is never to be 
„rd of. Then f reflefted I had 
Heard my motlier fay, ſhe had been in- 
formed, the gentleman who adopted her 
for his — had bought her when 
the was a little girl of a Turkiſh woman 
of that plate; chat being charmed with 
the early figns of beauty in her, and 
baving no chiltren; he adopted her for 
hits own: * Yes,” faid the Pophar, * it 
* muſt be ſhe; but what is hecome of the 
* otherfiſter? For, ſaidhe,* my dear ſiſter 
a4 t two at one unfortunate birth, 
* which coſt ter her fe“ I told him 
I never heard any thing of the other, 


Then he acquainted me that his ſiſter s 
-huſband was the petſon who conducted 


the reſt 4 33 the on 4 8 anceſ- 
tors, as he did now i t | voyage, 
he took his wife with him, who out of 
xr great fondneſs had teazed him and 
importuned him ſo much to go along 
with lum; that, though it was contrary 
to their laws, he contrived to carry her 
diſguiſed in man's cloaths; like one of the 
Ing men he choſe to acconipany Him 

in the expedition: that ſtaying at Grand 
airo till the next ſeaſon for Ris return, 

e proved with child of twins; and to 
his __—_—— grief died in child-bed. 
That when they carried her up to Thebes 
to be interred with her anceſtors, of which 


I ſhould have 4 more exact information 


by and by; they were obliged to leave 
the children with a nurſe of the country, 
with ſome Egyptian ſervants to take care 
of the houſe and effects; but before they 
tame back, the nurſe, with her accom- 

lices, ran away with the children; and, 
$ was Fippoſed, murdered them; riſled 
the houſfz of all the jewels and other va - 
luable things, ind were never heard of 


_ a Chriſti 


: 


Sete bi Tea! # 
-— \ n&btb aa þ ; 
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Eat 4. it 

afterwards. But it ſeemis they thought 
it more ſor their 22 ſell the 
children, as we find they did by your 
mother; but what part of the world the 
other filters in,orwhethe he be ar all, 
Known only to eat Author of our 
being. * E we 
rejoice in finding theſe hopeful remains 


© of your dear grand - mother, whoſe re- 


* ſertiblance you carry along with you, 
© Tt was that gave me ſuch a kindneſs for 
* your perſon the firſt time I ſaw you, 
© methought, , perceivitig ſomething I 
© had never obſerved in any other race of 


©, people. But,” ſaid he, © I deprive my 


* companions and children here of the 
: ineſs of embracing their own fleſh 
© and blood, fince we all ſprung from one 


common father, the author of our na- 


* tioh, with whom you are going to be 
© incorporated once mote,” Here we em- 
braced one another with a joy that is in- 
expreſſible. Now all my 5 fears 
were entirely vaniſhed: though I had loſt 
the country where I was born, I found 
another, of which I could no ways be 
aſhamed, where the people were the moſt 


humane and civilized I ever ſaw, and the 


ſoil the fineſt, as I had reaſon to hope, in 
the world. The only check. to my hap- 
ineſs was that they were infidels. How- 
er, I was reſolved not to let any con- 
fideration blot out of my mind that I wa 
On which actount, when 
the Pophar would have tied the medal 
about my neck, as a bMge of my race, 
I had ſome difficulty in Se int, 
fear it ſnould be an bien of older? 
ſeeir g them to be extremely ſuperſtitious. 
So I aſked him; what was the meaning of 
the figureof the ſun, with thoſe unknown 
characters round about it. He told me 
the characters were to be pronounced 
Omabim, i. e. The Jun is the Author 
our being, or more literally, The Sun i 
our Father. Om or On, ſignifies the Sun, 
{ This will be exolained in anocher place. 
Ab ſignifies Father, Im or Mim Us, This 
made me remember, they had told me in 
Egypt, that they were children of the 
Sun; and gave me ſore uricafinefs at . 
their idolatrous notions. I therefore told 
him, I would keep it as a wot of 
my country; but could not acknowledge 
any but God to be the ſupteme Author 
of my being. As to the ſu Au- 
© thor,* ſaid he, your opinion is little 
« different from ours o. | 


1 * Thefe people are fomething like the Chineſe, who worſhip the material heaven or ſlaß 
which ſome miſſionarles could think compatible with Chriſtianity. , : 
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But let us leavetheſe religious mat- * know therefore, as I ſuppoſe you 


© ters tall another time: we'll cloſe this member what I told you, at our firſt 


7 happy day wich thank{piying "tothe | * ſation, that we cams originally from 


© ſupreme Being for this diſcovery : to- Egypt, When you aſked me, 


* morrow morning, fince you are now * we came to venture theſe in- 


* really one of us, I will acquaint you -* hoſpitable deſarts, I told you, it was 
with en origin, and how we came * for liberty, zud the preſeryation of ous 
! | 


to hide ov in theſe inhoſpitable 

„ one of us, I defign to give you a more 

2 1 particular account of your arigin, Our 
[The reader is { not to cenſurt or * anceſtors- did originally come from 
\ . diſbelizve the following account of the Egypt, once 8 in the 

© origin and tranſmigration of theſe peo- * world; though the name of 
Ne, till be has peruſed the learnedre- and Egyptians 
_ marks of Signor Rhedi.} _ 


The next morning the Pophar calling * zoraimF, from the firſt-man that 
me to him“ Son, faid he, * to fulh] '* pled it, A 
© my promiſe which 1 made you laſt and we call ourſelves Mezzoranians 
© night, aud that you may pot be like ; from him. We have a tradition de- 
'© the reſt of the 1 t world, who livered down to us from our firſt 


© know not. who their forefathers and 


©* anceſtors were“: whether they ſprung 


from brutes or Barbarians is all alike 


© anceſtors, that when the earth firſt 
© roſe out of the water t, fix perſons, 
© three men and three women roſe along 


to them, provided they can but grovel * with it; either ſent by the ſupreme 
on the earth, as they do. You muſt * Deity to inhabit it, - produced by 


It would certainly be a great ſatisfaction to moſt nations to know from what race of 

ple, country, or family, they ſprung originally. This ignorance is owing chiefly to the 
Barbari Tramontanih; and other Northern nations, who have time to time uverrum 
the face of Europe; teaving a mixture of their ſpawn in all parts of it; ſo that no one 
knows whether he came originally from Scythla or Afia, from a civilized nation, or from 
the greateſt brutes; and though wars and invaſions have deſtroyed or interchariged the in- 
babitares of moſt countries, yet this man's obſervation is a juſt cenſure of the neglect of 
maß people, with reſpect to their genealogy and knowledge of their anceſtors, where they 
Have been ſettled is a country for ſeveral ages. But there are matters of greater moment 
in this man's refition, true or falſe, which lead us into ſome curious remains of untient 


* * 


1 Sienor Rhedi being an Italian, one cannot wonder he ſpeaks' fo contemptibly of the 
. . the Italians call them all Barbari, * le . "IF 
The original name of Egypt was Miſraim; from Miſraim, Meſoraim, or Metforaim, 
ny oP Bochatt N lib. iv. of Geograph. Sacra in Miſraim, Mr. Du Pin's 
Miſtory of the Teft. c. vi- and others. All ancient authors agree, that it was once 
the ticheſt an N country in the world; flouriſhing with plenty, and even Tearningy 
before the parriatet Abraham's time. There is a very remarkable fragment of ax 5 
an ancient Heathen writer, taken from the Babylonian monuments, preſerved by Eyſtbius, 
lib. ix, Preparat. Evan. The words att, BCM Myer weanrw yorleda: Bina, is 
h/ Kgbvor-6Fraq3r v Meopalue args AM e, The whole fragment, in our mother 
tongue, fignifics, that according to the Babylonians, the firſt was Belus, the ſame with 
Kronds or Saturn ; from him came Ham or Cham, the father of Chanaan, brother to 
Mefraim, father of the Egyptians. - N Ls 
t This is an obſcure notion of Noah's flood, known to all nations, at leaſt the Eafterny 
25 appears by the oldeſt remains, of which ſee Boghart on that article, Nb. x, © The earth 
© roſe owt of the water, or the waters ſunk from the earth. Theſe people might miſtake 
ſomething of that undoubted and ancient tradition. But Mifraim could not be ignorant of 
the Aond, his father Ham Having been in the ark, whether ignorance ur other motives made 
his poſterity vary in the account; but it is evident the ancients had a notion of the general 
deluge, as may eaſily be pfoved by the remains of Heathen authors bearing teſtimony to the 
Jecripture account of it. y 97 | 
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©. the country now called Egypt f, for 


| ___ GavvenTIOo 
founder, was one of thoſe f; who 
1 encreabng in number, made choice of 
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DI LUCCA, 
© world; extremely given to the ſearch 
© of ſciences; and contemplation of the 
© heavensh. It was he who was the firſt 


jnventor of allour arts, and whatever 


© the place of his habitation, where he * is uſeful for the ment of life 
« ſettled with ſixty of his children and * from him. his grand- 
© grandchildren, all whom he brought oth} rather excelled him, par- 


© along with him, governing them as a * ticularly in the more ſublime ſciences. 
© real father, and inſtructing them to Thus our anceſtors lived four hundred 
© live with one another as brothers of * years, encreaſing and ſpreading over 
© one and the ſame family. He was a * all the land of Egypt, and abounding 
« peaceable man, abhorring the ſhedding * with the bleſſings of peace and know- 
of blood}, which he faid would be pu- * ledge; without guile or deceit, neither 
© niſhed by the ſupreme Ruler of the * doing or fearing harm from any; till 


© The ancient Egyptians thought men, as well as inſecta, were produced out of the ſlime 
the Nile, by the heat of the ſun, and ca led themſelves” Aborigines, as ſeveral other na- 
did. Though this wiſe man is inclined to think they were created by God, as it is 
evident and certain they were; for finee we ſee one ſingle inſect cannot be produced without 
cauſe, it is nonſenſe, as'well as impoſſible, to imagine an infinite ſeries of men and ani- 
als could be produced without a ſeparate cauſe : on which account Atheiſm is one of the 
moſt fooliſh and abſurd potions in the world. | | 2 
- 4 Herodotus tells us, the Egyptians pretended to be the firſt inhabitants of the earth ; . 
though the Ethiopians contended with them for antiquity. I muſt quote the words in 
Latin, out of -Laoreneo Valla's tranſlation, becauſe I have him not in Greek, * Omaives _ 
© Hominam priore: ſe extitifſe arbitrabantur, They eſteemed themſelves," ſays he, to bave 
0 1 the firſt of all men. HEA ODO . Hb. ii. n . 

Tul is certain from Bochart, and other learned authors, that gyptian government, 
21 as that of moſt nl was at firſt patriarchal: till Nimrod founded the firſt king- 
dom or empire in the world; whoſe exampte others followed, according to their power. 
Howeyer; the patriarchal government was ſoon broke in upon in Egypt, fince they had 
kings in Abraham and Iſaac's time, as we learn from the Old Teſtament, dee Bucxanr's 
Tg ee ted Biſhop of M in- Part 8, of his U ee Hifory, ghves vs u of 

| The celebrated Bl eaux, art iti, of his Uni , us 

. ription of the juſtice and piety of the firſt Egyptians, Who Had tuch v 
ſhedding man's blood, that they puniſhed their criminais after wers dead; which was 
— — conſidering their ſaperſtitious reverence for their deceafed friends and 

ts, us if they had E The reaſon why the ancient moral 
D — the — of blood might be, that Noah's ſons heving lived before 
the deluge, knew that the wi of the world was the cauſe of that dreadtvul j 
and ſheddfng of blood being the firſt crime puniſhed by God, they might take warning 
ſuch terrible examples, though the-impiety of ſome nations ſoon obſcured this innate li 
of naturtz, particularly the deſcendants of Ham; all but this Miſraim g who, with his fa 
mily, by all accounts, firſt peopled Egypt; and they were noted for juſtice an4 
It will de made evident in the ſubſequent remarks, that theſe Hickſves were the deſcendants 
of wicked Chanaan, or Cuſh; who deſtroyed the peaceable ſtate of the ficſt Egyptians, and 
introduced idolatry among them; which made great numbers of ther fly into other parts 
of the world to ſave themſelves. OA i 
IP ſame learned Biſhopof Meaux, and other hiſtorians, affure us, 2 it is à thing 
known to al} the learned,” that arts and ſciences were brought to very great —— 5 
in the carlieft times in Egypt. Moſes was inſtructed in the ſciences of .the Egyptians. 
Friptolemus, thę founder of agriculture, came out of Egypt. Bacchus, the inventor of 
wine, according to the ancients, came- out of Egypt, or Lib borders upon it 3 
though it was firft learned from Noah, Pythagoras, and o learned men, went into 
Egypt to be inftruQeg by the priefts, &. Herodotus ſays the ſame of himſelf. 
C Thiz „ the famous philoſapber of the Egyptians, was before Mercury, or 
Triſmegiſtus ; thaugh ſome take him to be the ſame, All allow him to be extremely 
ancient, but gaonot fix the time when he lived, Hiftorians murder his name at a ſtrange 
rates Bachart calls him Ta-aurus, lib, ii, cap. 12. Clemens Alex. lib. vi Strom. ſays, 
he wrote xiii. books of aſtrology, raphy, phyficle, policy, theology, religion, and go 
vernment. Jo Ben- Gorion ivifione Gentium, calls him Tutis; ſome call 
1 others Teut, Taut, Thoth, &c. But, according to this man, his name was 
ha-oth. It is certain, heweves, thas be . Egyptians, ele 
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18 and 2 ric ; Ang of blood in that caſe, as publick 
try, broke in u apo th them 15 5 3 h: criminals may be put to death, L only 

* WN defſtroyin before them, acquaint your Reverences with the no 
„and tak yore lf of — 2 © tiops pechliar to theſe people :: as for 
3 lace' our anceſtors had ren 3 the puniſhment of their criminals, your 
wiſhing. The poor innocent Mez. everences Will ſee, when I come to 

„ Seren > <a 85 as 1 faid, th their laws and cuſtoms, that they have 

- ſhedding of yr and 1 'gn norant of all | other ways and means of puniſhing 
© yjolence, were ſlain like ep all over | crimes as effectual as putting to death; 
cke country anck their wives ang 1 * _ though living entirely within them 
2 mba td before their eyes. Thoſe ſelves, free from all mixture and com + 
4 1 Tei mercileſs enem 15 red, were mode merce with other people, theyhave pre · 
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3 4 fla ves to work and earth for their ſerved their primicive innocence in that 
3 © ew lords. reſpect to a wy great degree. „ 
„ [Secreta 75 Here the n inter- Inquiſitor. Go %; 2 

4 rupted im, and aſked him, whether 


he thaugbt it unlawfyl in all caſes. to ThePophar continuing prices; 
ſt force by force, or whether the ded: But what way mol — 
aw of nature did not allow the 'Mez- that theſe impious Hickſoes forced them 
e © to adore men and beaſts, and even in- 
even tothe ſhedding of blood ; s allo * 'ſefts for 4. any nay, and ſome to ſee 
to putiſh publick inktefaHors ith their chi offered in ſacrifice to 
- death far the preſervation of the whole. © thoſe inhyman deities}, This dread- 
— intent was; as they are cautious ; ful inundation fell at firſt only on the 
of any new opinions, to know whether lower parts of Egypt, which was 1080 
he might not be a Pogmatizer, and © the moſt flouriſhing. As man 
" afvance” fome erroneous” notions, diſtreſſed inhabitants as — 45 eſcape 
3 910 that to be lawful, { their cruel hands, fled. to the 
N Yo. Ir or denying . parts of the country, in hopes Boy As) 
2 en may be al- © there ſome little reſpite from their mis- 
wable 1 bye the eh ht of nature. * fortunes. But alas} what could they 


| his learning Ern, 5 bt biel the knowledge of arts and ſciences from ne 
iluvien wotid, or from the columns of Seth, which Joſephus ſays, contain the prin- 
qiples of aſtrology, and were erected before the flood by the yepheins of Seth + one of which 
„ as be ſays, remained in Syria in his time. Joszrym. Ax r. lib. ii. c. a. 
5 The ſame Jeſephaz, nd - ii; Contra Appion, ſays, that Hyckſoes, or Hycloes, an old 
& word, {igniffes Baowale arouirag—King Shepherds, or King of Beafls, given them 
native Egyptians, ab a nathe of diſgrace and contempt. It is out of all controverſy 
at there was a great revolution in Egypt, about four hundred years after the flood, or a 
ttle before Abtabam's time. Monficur Du Pin makes the time from the flood to Abra- 
ham s birth three hundred and fifty-years, and about four hundred ta his being ca'led by 
- God. It is certain alſo, there'were kings in Egypt in Abraham's time, It is probable 
theſe kings were the Hyckſ.es, or king ſheplierds, who altered the government of the an- 
cient Egyptians; and continued abaut five kings reigns, * For when the patriarch Juſeph 
called his father and brethren into Egypt, be bi bid them aſk the land of Goſhen' to )nhabir, 
becguſe, ſaid be. all ſbepherds are an abomination to the Egyptians. By which it appears 
- the ſhepherds were lately driven out. 1n all likelihood theſe were the kings who introduced 
idolatr and the adoration of brute beaſts among the Egyptians; for which reaſon-they 
Talled in de rigen ting fbr herd, or king broſts.s The great Bochart, in his Phaleg. 
looks upon, this revblution in Egypt to have been before Abraham's time, and fo far from 
being a fiction, that he ſays in expreſs words—* Caſſucos & r (whom he proves 
to he the penple of Colchos, for all.it is fo far from Egypt) * ex Lg ypto migraſſe ver tom oft 
„ ante Abrohbami tempera. It is certain,” ſays he, *that the Cufluci and the Captherei 
© went out of Egypt befbre Abraham's time.. BocuwanT Pratt, lib, iv. e, 37+ He- 
rodotus in Euterpe ſays, that the people of Colchos were originally Egyptiansz- though ſome 
' Fay they weat back ſame ages aſter, and ſettled, in Paleſtine, ab, were called after that 
- Philiſtines. 

+ Theſe Hyckſoes being i in all appearance the Jrfondints of witked Saaten or . 
were ſo abominably impious, as to ſacrifice hun1an victims and childrea to how Falls'gods 5 
N WWW rag” a5) __ : 
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* do? they knew no uſe of arms: nei * deficient, and improving what they 
ther would their laws ſuffer them to ! —.— icht be for their greater 
deſtroy their own ſpecies; ſo that they * ſecurity. thought now, or at 
+ expected every hour to be devoured by © lea(t their eagerneſs to avoid their ences 
5 their cruel enemies, The heads of the mies made them think, they could go 
families in ſuch. diſtreſs were divided * with(atety allover the main ſea. As ous 
© In their counſels, or rather they had “ anceſtors had chiefly given themſelves 
no counſel to follow: ſome of them to the ſtudy of arts and ſciences, and 
s fled ints the neighbouring deſarts, 8 the knowledge of nature, they were 
which you. have ſeen are very diſmal, * the-mott capable of ſuch rizes of 
on — ſides the upper part of that * any people iu the world. Rut the ap- 
kingdom; they were diſperſed like a N at all was miſerable 
7 flock of theep ſcattered by the raven- * beingjult freſh before their eyes, quick · 
ened their induſtry to ſuch a degree, as 
none but men in the like circugiſtances 
can have a juſt idea of. Moſt of theſe 
men were thoſe who had fled in crowds 
N be natural in- 
mants upper parts, thou gh 
they were Fw great — 
and built ſhips as faſt as they could, yet 
their fears were not fo immediate, eſ- 
pecially ſeeing the Hick ſoes remained 
yet quiet in their new poſſeſſions. But 
news being brought them, that the 
Hickſoes Boi to ſtix again, more 
ſwarms of their cruel {tl flock= 
ng, into that rich country, they re- 
lolved now to delay the time no longer, 
but ta commit themſelyes, wives and 
children, with all that was moſt dear 
and precious, to the rgercy of that in- 
— — _—_— rather that truſt to 
rbarity of their own ns, 


* 


© aus wolves. The conſternation was ſo 


man monſters. The greateſt part of 
them agreed to build ſhips, and try 
© their fortune by ſea. Our great father 
5. Mezzoraim-had taught them the art of 
making boats*, to eroſs the branches 
* of the Great River ¶ Nile ;] which ſome 
* fu ke had learned by being preſerved 
© in ſuch a thing from a terrible flood 
* thatover-flowed all the land. Which 
© inſtriiment of their preſervation they ſo 
improved afterwards, that they could 
eroſs the Leſſer Scat without any dif- 
« ficulty, is — — on, they 
could nat agree where to go: ſome 
being reſolved to go by one fea, ſome 
by the other. However, they ſet all 
© hands to work, ſo that in a year's time 
© they had built a vaſt number of veſſels; They who came out of the 
6 trying them backwards and forwards Egypt were reſolved to craſs the Great 
* along the coaſts, mending what was * Seaff, and with immenſe _ were 


It is Highly probable the Egyptians had the knowledge of ſhipping long before the Greeks - 
whoſe firſt ſhip was Argo, built by Jaſon to fetch the golden fleece from Coichogs, The fir 
Hotion of ſhipping was undoubtedly taken from the ark; the Fgyptians were neceſſitated to 
mike uſe of boats, by reaſon of the annual overflowing of the river Nile, and to paſs the 
different branches into which that famous river divides Itſelf in the Lower Egypt. The Si- 
donians, whom Bochart proves to be the deſcendants of Chanaan, had the uſe of ſhipping, 
as he alſo proves, before the children of Iſrael departed out of Egypt. * ; 
T in all appeagance this -muſlt have been Noah's flood, which tis much Signor Rhedi 
aſſes over in his remarks, | Ws Vi N 

t Egypt is bounded on the one fide by the end of the Mediterranean ; on the other fide by - 
the Red Sea, dividing it from Arabia z this he calls the Leſſer Sea, as being much narrower 
than the Mediterranean. g. | * | 

This Great Sea, as diſtinguiſhed from the Leſs, muſt bg the Mediterranean. Thoſe 

who fled by that ſea. muſt be thoſe who went to Colchos; they could not go by land ov 
the Iſthmus, becauſe the Hickſoes poured in upon them that way; we muſt not ſuppoſ 
they went all the way by ſea to Colehos, quite round by the Streights of Helleſpont. Th 
muſt crofs the end of the Mediterranean, and go by land the ſhorteſt way they could, ti! 
they came to the borders of the Euxine Sea, It is almoſt incredible men ſhould go fo far 
to ſeek an habitation. But Bochart ſays, it is certain the people of Colchos camg out of 
Egypt; they muſt therefore have been driven out by ſome terrible enemies. You will ſay, 
why may not this firſt revolution in Egypt, which Bochart ſpeaks of, have been made by 
the great Semiramis, wife to Ninus, the ſon of Nimrod? It is anſwered in the _— 
t.. 700 j g x: 92 „„ N 5 R E 
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© of the country. It is needleſs to recount * other part, who were much the gre 

. . © their cries and lamentations at their number, went down the Leſſer Seat, | 
© leaving their dear country. I ſhall on- having built their ſhips on that ſea ; | 
4 1y tell you, that they ventured into the * they never ſtopped or touched on either 1 
Great Sea, which they croſſed, and * fide, till they came to a narrow part of 

b 33 till they came to another * it t, which led them into the vaſt ocean, 
©-fea o, on the ſides of which they fixed * there they turned off to the left into 
* "their habitation, that they might go the Raſtern Sea g. But whether hey 


becauſe Joſephus calls the firſt invaders of Egypt Baevute wapirac, king Deer which 
cannot agree with the great hgroine Semiramis. adly, Becauſe it is not credible, notwith - 
ſanding the<ontrary opinion of moſt hiſtorians, that Ninus, the huſband of Semiramis, 
eould be ſo early as they make him to be, i: e. the ſon of Nimrod, but ſome other Ninus, 
long after kita. For though Semiramis conquered Egypt, and afterwards loſt her army 
inſt the Ethiopians, this could not be ſo ſoon after the flood; becauſe biftorians deſcribe 
army to conſiſt of three hundred thouſand men inftruRted in diſcipline after a military 
manner, armed with warlike chariots, &c. as were the Ethiopians againſt her, and even 
ſuperior to her. I ſay, it iz not credible ſuch great armies could be .raiſed ſo ſoon after the 
flood, if ſhe was daughter-in-law to Nimrod the great hunter, who was the fon of Cuſh, 
and great grandſon to Nogh, | | | | 1 
| 71. e, The Euxine Sea. Bog es i 
+ i.e, Phe Red Sea. There were ſeveral other revolutions i Egypt, as, by the ZEthi- 
opizns, after Semiramis was-conquered z who were expelled again, either by the great Seſoſtris, 
af whom Herodotus relates ſuch famous exploits; or a little before by his predeceſſor. The 
Changanives alſo, who were driven opt of Paleſtine by Joſhua, conquered A way of it, as we 
ſhall fee afterwards, Long after that, it was ſubdued by Nabacodonoſor, yed the 
renowned city of Thebes, with ber hundred gates, BocxanrT I NIN IVI. Then the Per- 
fans under Cambyſes, the ſog of Cyrus the Great, In fine, the Romangmade a 
of it m-Avguſtus's time,  Strabo ſays of that famous city of Tbebes wi di 
* queries. At preſent, ſays be, * it is but a poor village. 3 
Atgue vitus Thebe centum jacet obtruta portis. Juvxx. SAT. 15. / 


t This muſt be the Streights of Babelmandel, which let them into the vaſt Eaſtern 
cealls wy l a 

| $ It is Bkely that colony was carried to China z for, let what will come of this man's re- 
lations, there are. very firong reaſons to believe, that the Chineſe, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
diſtance from Egypt, came 92 from that country, about the time of the invaſion of 
the ting ſacpherds, which was before Jacob and his ſons went into the land of Egypt. For 
Vhoever compares the account given by the learned Biſhop of Meaux, in the third part of 

© his Univerſal Hiftory, of the lives and manners of the firſt gyptians, with thoſe of the Chi- 
neſe, will find them to agree in a great many points. As 1ft, their boaſted 2 adly, 


their ſo early knowledge of arts and ſciences ; 3dly, their veneration for Lu men, who 
— ip thly, their ungecount ble ſuper-, 
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have the preterence betore others; Athly, the'r poli 
ſition for their deceaſed parents : thy, their annual viſiting the family of gheir anceſtors: * 
Italy, their peaceable diſpoſitions 3 Sthly, their religious worſhip. As for this laſt, it is 
well known the firſt Egyptian worſhipped the ſyn, long before the gods Apis, and Ide, and 
Anubis, were introduced among them by their igolatrous invaders. And. Chineſe to this 
day worſhip the mater ja] bea uen, as is ſeen in the condemnation of the Jeſuits by Clem. Xl. 
Laflly, the uſe of pyramids in Egypt, which were like angient idols among the Apis bee 
the account of them“ in Moreri 1. The only difficulty is to know how they got from 
Egypt to China, which is not ſo inſupportable as people may imagine. It is certain, the 
* "Egyptians, as has been remarked, had a very wy knowiedge of navigation. It is certain 
allo, that in thoſe barbarous invaſions, the invaders of kingdoms almoſt deſtroyed all be; 
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* abyſs, or carried into ſome unknown 
regions, we cannot tell, for they were 
never heard of more. Only of late 
« years, we have heard talk at Grand 
© Cairo, of a very numerous and civi- 
© lized nation in the eaſtern parts of the 
« world, whoſe laws and cuſtoms have 
* ſome reſemblance to ours; but who, 
and what they are, we cannot tell, ſince 


_ © 'we have never met with any of them. 


© The father of our uation, fince we 
© ſeparated ourſelves from the reſt of the 
© world, who was prieſt of the Sun at 
No- om , (called afterwards by thoſe 
5 — 2 becauſe of 
© the temple of Hammon) was not aſleep 
© in this general conſternation ; but did 


not ax yet think they would come up 


c ſo high into the land. However, he 
thought proper to look out for a place 
© to ſecure himſelf and family in caſe of 


© need. He was the deſcendant, in a 
Tha-oth ; 


direct line, from the 
and was perfectly verſed in all the 
© learned ſciences of his anceſtors. He 
« gueſſed there muſt certainly be ſome 
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. the mercileſs 
aby 


' © ſpared, along with him. 


© habitable beyond thoſe deead- 
ful ſands ſurrounded him, If be 


could but find a way to it, where he 
might ſecure himſelf and family; at 
* Jeaſt, till thoſe troubles were over; for 
© he did not at that time think of leaving 
* his native for good and ae 
© But, like a true father of his en 
* which the name of Pophar implies, 

© was reſolved to venture his own life, 
© rather than expoſe his whole family ts 

© be loſt in thoſe diſmal defarts. He 
© had five ſons and five daughters mar- 
© ried to as many fons and daughters of 
his deceaſed brother tf. His two eldeit 
© ſons had even grand - children, but his 
* two youngeſt ſons as then had no chil. 
© dren.- left the government and 
care of all to his eldeſt fon, in caſe he 
© himſelf ſhould mifcarry ; and took his 
* two youngelt ſons, who might beſt be 
aving pro- 
* vided themſelves with water for tem 
p ar e with bread, and dried fruits, 
LI h to ſubſiſt on, he was re- 


© ſolved to try five days j end- 
ways through theſe Gods, add if he 


fore them. Since we find therefore in the moſt ancient hiſtories, that there was a moſſ terrible 
revolution in Egypt about that time made by the people, whoſe cuſtoms the Egyptians had 
in abomination, the Chineſe might ſeck their fortune by fea, and might be carried beyond 
the Perſian gulph, till they came to Cochin China, from whence they might get into the 
main continent, and ſo people that vaſt empire; preſerving their ancient laws and ruſtors 
inviolable. So that, whatever becomes of this man's relation, it is extremely probable the 


Chineſe came firſt from Egypt. 


rf r DD ⁵—— ——_— We POO his, if & © 
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# No-om, or No-on, fignifies, in the old Mezzoranian, or old Egyptian language, the 
Houſe of the Sun. Their words are made up of monoſyllables put together like the Chi- 
neſe, Which is another reaſon why the Chineſe ought to be looked upon as a colony of the 

Vide the remarks of the foregoing part of this relation. The patriarch Joſeph 
married the daughter of the prieſt of On; which ſeveral learned men ſay, is the ſame with 
Heliopolis, or City of the Sun. From Ns comes the Fgyptian Nees, or diviſions of the 
country, which the great Bochart, in his Phaleg, ſays is an Egyptian, not a Greek word, 
though 4 is Greek. Boc uA r, lib. iv. c. 24 Hence very likely came the No- 
mades Numidz, from their wandering, and frequently changing their habitation, or 
names ; the firſt and moſt ancient of all nations lived thus, 

* wy is, the houſe or temple of Ham, or Hammonz or Charnoon, or Chum, as Bochart 
varies it, This Ham w:s the Tyrian Jupiter, and in this place was afterwards fituated + 
the great city of Thebes, as has been obſerved before, called by the Greeks Dioſpolis, or 
the city of Jupiter. Cadmus, who was of Thebey in Paleſtine, being driven out from thence” 
by Joilius, built it; but was'driven out from it, and forced to retire to Tyre, from whenge- - 
he conducted a colony of Tyrians, or baniſhed Chanaanites, into Bœotia, where he built 
Thebes alſo, or rather the citadel of Thebes, called Cadmeia. Vide Bochart, in Cadmus 
and Hermione. Which laft, the ſame author ſays, came originally from Mount Hermon 
in Puleſtine ; and as that word in the Chananean language figoifies a Serpent, from hence 
aroſe the fable of the ſerpent's teeth turning into men. The temple of Jupiter- Ammon, or 
12 in Africa, was built by the Chinani, who ſpread themſelves from Egypt into 

ibya. | - 

77 is" certain that the ancients, particularly the Eaſtern nations, married their nigh ,' 
relations, as well as the Jews, to keep up their names or tribes ; but we don t find in hiſtory 
that they married theirown fiſters, till the Perſians kings, who were condemned for it by 
the Greeley, The Egyptians vader the Ptolemics followed that barbacous cuſtom, though 
they begun with Ptolemy Lagus, one of the captains of Alexander; the Vacas in America 
did the ſame, pot to profane theig blood, as they ſaid, with other mixtures. - - 
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< ne $6 Hopes of k 
* — — to return — — 
© provifious were ſpent, and then try 
Cat need anottter quarter. 
In thert; de ſet wot with all ſecrecy, 
and pointing his EET b 
© ward; the better to guide m If, he 
© came to the fifft grove that we arrived 
* af, in a little more tume than we took 


© wp in coming thither, Having now 
* tha avert defore dim, aa Ting 
© thers was water and fruits in abund- 
© wice, he Examined the extent of that 
© delicious vale ; he found it was large 
enough to ſubſiſt a many thou- 
funds, in cane they mould increaſe md 
© be forced to ſtay there ſome generations, 
nas in eſſtit they did. After this, he 
. © hid in provifions as before, with dates 
. © and fruits of the natural produce of the 
„ earth; finer than ever were ſeen i 

* Egypt, to encourage them in thei 
4 tran{migration, and fo ſet out again 
© for his native country. The time pre- 
+ fixed for his return was elapſed by his 
_<-tay in viewing the country; fo that 
©* his * had entirely given him for 
_ © Joſt. But the joy for his unexpected 
_ © yeturn, with the promiſing hopes of 
fuck a ſafe and happy retreat, made 
_ * thetn vhanimouſly refolve to follow 
© him. Wherefore, on the firft news of 
© the Hickſoes being in motion again, 
© they packed up all their effects and 
© provihous as NN as they could z 
© hurt particularly all the monuments of 
© arts and ſciences left by their anceſtors, 
* with notes and obſervations of every 
part of their dear country, which they 
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* were going to leuve, bot hoped vo ſet 
again when the ſtorm was over. | 
* arrived without any conſiderable diſ- 
* aſter, and reſolved only to live in tents 
* till they could return to their ative 
© homes. © As they encreaſed in num- 
© ber, they deſeended further into the 


* yale, which there to ſpread itſelf 
different ways, and ſupplied them with 
* all the ies and convenieneies of 


life; ſo that they lived in the happieſt 
* baniſhment they could wiſh; never 
© ſtirring out of the vale for ſeveralyears, 
* for fear of being diſcovered. The 
< Popharfinding himſelf grow old, (hav- 
ing attained almoſt two hundred years 
of age“) though he was e end 


ſtrong for his years, reſolved Mit 


* his native country once more before he 
* died, and get what intelligence he 
© could for the common 1 Ne. 
* cordingly, he and two more diſguiſed 
* themſelves, and repaſſed the defarts 
again. They jaſt ventured at firſt into 
* the borders of the country; but, alas! 
* when he came there, be found it all 
* over-run by the barbarbus Hickfoes. 
© All the poor remains of the Mezzora- 
© nians were made flaves:; and thoſe 
© barbarians had to build habita- 


tions, and eſtabliſh themſelves, xs if 


they deſigned never mare to depart the 
country. "They had made No-om one 
© of their chief townsF, where theyeret- 
© ed a temple to their Ram-GodJ, call- 
© ing it No-Hammon ||, with ſuch in- 
© human laws and cruelties, as drew a 
© flood of tears from his aged eyes 5. 
However, being a man of great pru- 


® The regular lives of the firſt Egyptians, and of theſs people deſcended from thertty to- 
gerber with the climate, their diet of fruits and liquors, their exemption from vident paſ- 
Hons, withoutbeing corrupted by the ſpurious ſpawn of other nations, and the !ikee, might 
contribute very much to the length of their lives, and ſttength — The Ma- 


crobii, or Long-livers, a people of ZEthiopia, and a colony of 


aneient Egyptiens, lived 


to a viſt age, and were called Macrobn, from their long lives. See Herodotus of the 
thiop ans; und chat he ſays of the f 'ſtrength in the bow z one of whith they ſent to 
Cambyſes, when de had denounced war againſt them; faying; that when he could bend that 
dow, he might make war againſt them; which bow obly Smerdis, Cartbyfes's brother, 
could bend, and for that reaſon-was af erwards put to death by his brother out of envy. 
I It ſeems Thebes, though afterwards ſuck 4 prodigious city, was then but the Head of 


the ame of that man's family. 


| Jopiter Hamimon, whom Bochart proves to have been Ham or Cham, the fon of 
Noah, was reprefented with a Yam's head, whith was betd in ſueh abomination By the firſt 
Epyptians, from Where they catied thoſe firſt invaders ick %s. 
No-Hammon, the houſe of the Ram-Go, x68 
Itis rely de wenns Buſividis Aras, fo infamous It afitiquity 3 or the eruel Buris, 
"who ſacrificed his gueſt. Though hiftorians don't agrer about the time when Buff is Noe 
ich ſhews he was very ancient, yet all ageet, he was x fironter of cruelty, and Became a 
ovefb on that account, This was A very natural reaſon forthe Egyptians to difperſe theme 


N into ſo man eclenier as they dit, ta avoid fuch erurttiesec 
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he eaſily imagin - 
by their tyrannical way of living, 
y could not continue long ju that 
without ſome new revolution. 
t obſervations he 
viſiting the tombs of his 
returned to the vale, 


ilfe 

i 
8 5 
177: 


id built to his - Not 

tions —— as 
oreſeen, the —_— made de- 

the ical © ons 
—— 
ir primitive laws, which 
2 to ſhetl blood z made a 
inſurrection; and, calling in 


j 
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it, and drove them out of the 
They were headed by a 


HY 


7 
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he 
in that place where you faw 


<< 


« They found thekingdotit in i Hourim- 


© ing condition, indeed, under the con- 


: ug Sofs f; for fo he was called, 
: LO . made 1 

+ powerful kingfloms of 5 
earth; but the laws were different from 
© what 
© anceſtors, or even from thoſe the * 
© Sofs had eſtabliſned. Some his 


* ſucceſſors n N 


© they made flaves of th | 

© invented a new religion; ſome adoring 
© the ſun, ſome the gods of the Hick+ 
©* ſos; fo that dur anceſtors, as ; 
could not think of altering their laws; 
© though they might have returned 4. 


4 gain; choſe rather to continue till un- 


© known in that vale; under their patri- 
* arthal government. Nevertheleſs; in 
* proceſs of time, they increaſed ſu 


they had been in the time of our 
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of a mixt race, his mother * much, that the country was not capa 
beautiful Mezzoranian, and © ble of maintaining them; ſe that ther 
© had been obliged to return; had not 
conquerot had driven out the © another revolution in a 1 my 
„ heeſtabliſhed a new form of * them to ſeek out a new habitation. 
C | qr ng; making himſelf king over This change was made by à race of 
© his brethren; (but not after the tyran- e called Cranim ft, as wicked 
© nical manner of = ——— an — 1 4g — Wo but, -— 
6 very powerful. Our anceſtors * politick; the Hickſoes; thou 
q — from time to time to in- — ſaid they were originally the fare 
form themſelves how matter; went. people, who being driven out of their 


These Sabwzans were the deſcendants of ſome of the ſons of Chulf, or Chuſs, a very 
tall Face of men, great negotiators, and more polite than the other Arabians. Bochart; in 
Seba filio Chbut, whers he quotes a paſſage out of Agatharcides of the handſomneſs of the 
4-4 © Th odpalk ics rd xatoxiior AftoNoyetight.ou +. 
© The bodies of the inhabitants [the Sabzans] are mote majeſtick than ↄthet men 
+ This muſt be the great Seſoftris or Seſoſis; df whioin the learned Biſhop of Meaut, as 


11 
+ 
; 


alſo Herodotus, ſays ſuch g'orious things. Though authors do not fay preciſely when he 


lived, all acknowledge him to have flouriſhed irr the earlieſt timee. He extended his con- 
queſts over the greateſt part of the Eaſt, and almoſt over the known world, as ſome ſay. 
Where his enemies were cowards, and made o reſiſtance, he ſet up ſtatues of them reſem - 
bling women. HzxopoT: LIE. 11. EuTERPE, Mons. bs Mzabz, PAs: 111. Hier. 
Unzxv. This conqueror's name is very much varied by authors. | 

t Theſe in all appearance were the wicked Chananeans, whio being to be deſtroyed, and 


being driven out of Chanaan by Joſhua, diſperſed themſelves, and ins aded the greateſt part | 


of the countries round about them. Bochart in Chanaan proves almoſt demonſtrably, that 


his preface he quotes a moſt curious paſſage out of Procopius De Bello Vandelicoz of a pil- 


* 


Greek 


* 


lar that was found in Africa, with a Pheaician or Chananean inſcription which fighifies in 


tives KTIEN Ol $EYTONTEE ATIO NPAZONOY mor TOY AHETOT TIOY NATH. 


© We are thoſe who fled from tlie face of Jeſui, or Joſhua the robber, the ſon of Nave.” | 


Euſebiagz in Chtonico, has much the ſame; and St. Auſtin, in his City of God, ſays, that 


the ancient country people about Hippo it Africa; who were the remains of the ancient Car- 


thaginians, if you aſked them who they were, would anſwer “ We are originally Chanani, 
* or Chapaneats. 5 | | 


eg 


283 themſelves over all the iſlands out of Fon Europe, Afia, and Africa. In 
ace 
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than themſelves, came pouring in, not 
« only over all the land of Mezoraim, 
hut all along the coaſts of both ſeas, 
deſtroying all before them, with greater 
+. abominations. than the Hick foes had 
ever been guilty of: in ſhort, a faith - 


. 600d moſt perfidious race of men, 
£ that corrupted the innocent manners * 


© of the whole earth. Our forefathers 
c were in the moſt dreadful conſternation 
+ imaginable. There was now no pro- 
©. ſpe&t of ever returning into their an- 
.* cient country. They were ſurrounded 
© with delarts on all hdes. The place 
©. they were in began to be too narrow for 
© ſo many thouſands as they were in- 
£. creaſed to: nay, they did not know but 


| /* the wicked Cnanim, who were at the 


[+ ſame time the boldeſt and moſt enter- 
< prizing nation under the ſun , might 
find them out ſome time orother. Being 
in this diſtreſs, they reſolved to ſeek out 
j*, anew habitation; and, to that end, com - 
© pared all the notes and obſervations on 
© the heavens, the courſe of the ſun, the 
;© ſeaſons and nature of the climate, and 
whatever elſe might direct them what 
+ courſe to ſtetr. They did not doubt 
©: but that there might be ſome habitable 


\*,countries in the midſt of thoſe vaſt de- 


they lived in, if they could but come 
Cat Several perſons were ſent out 


farts, perhaps as delicious as the vale 


©, to make diſcoveries, but without ſuc- 
© ceſs. The ſands were too vaſt to travel 
© over without water, and they could find 


2 vo ſprings nor rivers.. At length the 


© moſt ſagacious of them began to reflect, 
that the annual overflowing of the great 


e river Nite, whoſe head could never be 


eed from ſome 


found out, muſt 


prodigious rains which fell ſduthward 
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en Country by others more powerful . 


* 


* of them about that time of the year } 


which rains, if they could bot luckih7 


time and meet with, 8 5 not only 
* ſupply them with water, but alſo ren - 
© der the country fertile here they fell. 
* Accordingly the chief Pophar, aſſiſted 
© by ſome of the wifeſt men, generouſly 
8 — . run all ER to — 
people. com the , 
, Gon when — — 
2 _ waters mae cn 
in deſcending ſo far as Egypt. 
© thought therefore, if they could by 
© carry water enough to ſupply them till 
© they met with theſe rains, they would 
© helpthem'to go on further. At — 
five of them ſet out, with ten - 
* ries, carrying as much water and pro- 
£ viſions as might ſerve them for fifteen 
© days, to bring them back again in caſe 
+, there was no hopes. * 
They ſteered their courſe as we did, 
though not quite ſo exact the firſt time, 
© till they came to the place, where we 
© are now. Finding here, as their notes 
tell us r, a little rivulet, which is ſince 
© {wallowed up by the ſands; they filled 
their veſſels, and went up to take an 
© obſervation, as we did; but ſeeing the 
* ſigns of the great hurricanes, which 
© was our greateſt en t, it had 
© like to have driven them into deſpair ; 
© for the Pophar, knowing the 
© of being overwhelmed in the » 


_ © thought of nothing but flying back as 


© faſt as he could, fearing to be fwal- 
© lowed up in thoſe ſtifling whirlpools. 
This apprehenſion made him lay aſide 
© all thoughts of ſucceeding towards that 
C _— and now his chief care os 
© how to get back again with ſa or 
© himſelf and his — Bur udn 
* all continue tolerably ſerene where they 


The celebrated Bochartꝭ fo often quoted, proves that the Phceniciang or Carthaginians, 
-whom he alſo proves to have been Chananeans, were the perſons who ſpread: idolatry, with 
all the tribe of the Heathen gods, and their abominable rites, over the whole world. 

BoucnarT In CHANAAN, The ſame author ſays, the Phenicians, or Chanani, invaded 
Fgypt about that very time. This he proves directly: and that they had their Caſtra about 
Memphis; as alſo that Cadmus and Phenix, whom he makes contemporaries with 4 
having fled before him, came out of Egypt afterwards, and built Thebes in Bœotia. See alſo 
 HeropoTus in EureryPe. | 
+ Herodotus ſays, that they ſailed (even in thoſe early days) from the Red Sea, round 


- Aﬀrigs, and came back to” Egypt, through the Streights, and up the Mediterranean- 
HrrxovoTt. Meiyomrvnr, and BocnarT, 


That Hanno the elder, by order of the 


ſenate of Carthage, ſailed round the greateſt part of the world, and after his return delivered 
to them an account of his voyage, which is called the Periplus of Hanno. He affected to be 
honoured as a god for it, and lived before Solomon's time. Bocuaz r in CHANAANy 
III. i e. 37. . 
1 Thoſe wiſe ancients kept records of every thing that was memorable and uſeful for 
their people. If this had been the pratics of the Europeans, we ſhould not Nave loſt ſo 


ere, 


da ſecrets of natuſe as we have. 


[ 
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© hurricanes muſt be fore-runners of tem- 


continue in { 


AUD ENT IO DI LUCEA, 
| «. were; they. made à halt in order to 
©. make ſome farther obſervations. In 


reflected that thoſe 


\ peſts and rain. Then they recollected 
* that no rain, or what was very incon- 
6 fiderable, 2 — Egypt“, or for 
4 t way ſouth of it, ti e 
4 —— —— and — 
© cluded, that the rains muſt run 

* with the tor, both under it, and 
s for ſome on both ſides, till 


they met the riſe of the river Nile, and 


* there cauſed thoſe vaſt inundations ſo 
6 to be accounted for by other peo- 
© ple. That, in fine, thoſe rains muſt 
* Jaita conſiderable while, and probably, 
tough beginning with tempeſts, might 

rain, capable of 4 
* ing through. Then he at firſt 
* rejolved to venture back again to the 
* firſt vale: but _ a man of great 
5. prudence, ho preſently conſidered, that 


as he could not proceed on his way 


s without rains, ſo he could not come 
* back- again but by the ſame help, 
* which coming only at one ſeaſon, mutt 
take up a whole year before he could 
return. However, he was reſolved to 
? venture on, not doubting but if he 
© could find a habitable country, he 
* ſhould alſo find fruits enough to ſubſiſt 
© on, till the next ſeaſon. . Therefore 
© he ordered two of his companions to 
© return the ſame way they came, to tell 
© his people not to arp him till the 
© next year, if Providence ſhould bring 
© him back at all; but if he did not re- 
* turn by the time of the overflowing 
© of the Nile, or thereabouts, they might 
give him over for loſt, and muſt never 
attempt that way any more. They 
took their leaves of one another as if 
© it were the laſt adieu, and ſet out at 
© the fame time; two of them for their 
© homes in the firſt vale, and the other 
©* three for thoſe unknown regions; be- 
© ing deſtitute of all other helps but thoſe 
© of a courageous mind. The three 
came back to this place, where it thun- 
* dered and lightened as it does now; 


© but the Pophar obſerved it ſtill tended . 


1 


©. fde-ways, and gueſſed, when the firſt 
© violence was over, the rains might be 
more ſettled. The next day it fell out 
© asheforeſaw; whereupon, recommend 
ing himſeif to the great Author of our 
being, he launched boldly out into that - 
vaſt ocean of ſands and rain, ſteering” 
his courſe ſouth-weſt, rather mchnin 
towards the ſouth, They went as far 
as the heavy ſands and rains would let 
© them, till their dromedaries could hard- 
go any farther. Then they pitched 
their tents and refreſhed themielves juſt” 
enough to undergo new labour, well 
knowing all their lives ded on 
their expedition. They obſerved the 
ſands to be of a different kind from 
what they had ſeen hitherto, ſo fine, 
that any guſt of wind muſt overwhelm 
man and beaft, only the rains had 
cl and laid them. | 
© Not to prolong your expectation too 
much : they went on thus forten days, 
till the rains began to abate; then they 
ſawtheirlives or deaths would ſoon bede⸗ 
termined. The eleventh day the ground 
to grow harder in patches, with 
© here and there a little moſs on the ſur - 
© face, and now and then a ſinall wither- 
ed ſhrub, This revived their e 
« thatthey ſhould find good land in a ort 
© time, and in effect the ſoil changed for 
* the berter every ſtep they took ; and 
© now they began to ſee little hills co- 
© vered with graſs, and the valleys fink” 
© down as if there might be brooks and 
© rivers. The twelfth and thirteenth day 
« Cleared all their doubts, and brought 
them into a country, which, though 
© not very fertile, had both water and 
fruits, with a hopeful proſpe& further 
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on of hills and dales, all habitable and 


„ fgouriſhing. Here they fell proftrate 
© on the earth, adoring the Creator of 
© all things, who had conducted them 
* fafe through ſo many dangers, and 
© kifling the ground, which was to be 
© the —_ 5 7 — them, and, as 
© they hoped, for all their poſterity : 
© when they had repoſed themſelves for 
© ſome days, oy eats further into 
© the country, whi h they found to mend 


e This is well known by all the deſcriptions of that country, the inundation of the Nile 


ſupplying the want of it, and making it one of the moſt fertile kingdoms in the world; 
every one knows it was once the granary of the Roman empire. However, ſome ſmall 
rain falls ſometimes : nor is there any more higher up in the country. The overflowing 
of the Nile is known to be cauſed by vaſt rains falling under the line, or about that cli- 
mate; and fnce thoſe don't take Egypt and the adjoining part of Africa in their way, they 
muſt by conſequence run parallel with the line; which was a very natural and philolophicad 


obſervation of theſe wife men, 


- 


G 2 upon 


41 chan t 
there 


ee 
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earth, and theripeneſs of autumn with 
4 in others. 


ate hey cell pare 8 
I ; 


© enough for whole nations, without 
* any danger, as they could find, of be- 
© ing diſturbed, By their obſervation of 
© the ſun, they were nigher the equator 
had imagined “, ſo that they 
ſed the middle ſpace between 
< the tropick and the line. Being come 


1 kept the hi ) the 

. 

« ( A 4 0 | 
ei 40 


1 hack to their firſt ſtation, they there 


4 waited the r ſeaſon for their re- 
© turn. Tie ais came ſomethin 


5 the year before, becauſe 


'- .< compliſhed his wage er , fo 
© muc „ | the vic- 


© tories of the greateſt conquerors, as i 
© was proj , formed, and execu 
© by his own wiſdom and courage; not 


© by expoſing and ſacrificing the lives 
c of thoulands of his ſubjeRs, perhaps 


* . 
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Though we may imagine a leſſer circle parallel to the tropicks and the equator, which 
n called Maximus Parallelorum ; yet whoever travels either by land or fea, parallel as he 
thinks, to the equator, does not fo, but will approach to itz nay and-croſs it at laſt, (unleſs ' 
he goes ſpirally) and make indentures as he-goes along the reaſon la, becauſe wherever we 
ane, e are on the ſum mit of the globe with reſpe& to us, and our feet make a 


| nes Fi HR 
the center ; fo that if we go round the we ſhall make. a circle, and by con- 
F 


* a . . 
* * he * 1 
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- * poling his own liſe for the 2 
4 thoſe that 4 
| boch in-reſolvin to undertake 


With their wives. and e 
ion, *. their moſt precious effects, 


| ' on him. 
It were too tedious ta recount 
all thedifficulties and troubles 


a well 


zardous- tranſini , 
&] of tranſporting ſuch a m 
hildren, and 


© mercileſs ſands, which they could only 
“ paſs. at one ſeaſon of the year, But 
the voyage being at length reſolved on, 


z# 


at pref 


$ 

y far the ſeaſon; The new- 
ldren were left with their mo- 
rs, and people to take care of them, 
were able to bear the fatigue. 
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rds and forwards every „they 
arrived ſafe, where: we ourſelves. 
to be in ten or twelve days time. 
This great hero we deſeryedly 8 
as another Meſraim, the ſecond founder 
f our nation, from whoſe loins you 
yourſelf ſprung by the _ ſide, and' 
© are going to be incorporat in 
© the —— of your firſt _—_— | 
Hete he ended hig relation, 
Reverences may eaſily believe, I was in 
the greateſt admiration at this. unheard 


= 


=] 


2 


D 


of account. As it raiſed the ideas I had 


of the people, ſo I could nat be forry to 
find myſelf, young and f as I was 


before, in with, and allied ta 
ſuch a iſning and civilized nation, 


My expectatien was not diſproportion- 

able 9 my ets was prtuded Tas 
into a v but 
;ughts of thei being Pagans lef 

its, and was. à 


By this time, the Pophar ardered us to 


dicular 


Thus, in ſeven years time, going . 


and your 


Pagans left ſome 
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our are, 
thunder and lightning did not ceaſe till 
towards. morning. At length, all thi 
being ready for our moving, we march- 
ed on ſlowly till we came into the courſe 
cur rg „ 
0 gb? van, (as the dying is) 
cer — mary 2 


calm, as the was violent before. 
Being ac to it, they had provided 
open veſſels on each fide of the eda- 
ries, to catch for their uſe as it fell, 


and they cov themſelves and their 
beaſts with that fine oiled cloth I men- 
tianed before. All the ſands were laid, 
oa — — 

c at e time. We 
made as 2 as poſſible for five 
days, juſt reſting and refreſhing ourſelves 
when abſolutely neceſſary. I muſt own, 
nothing could be more diſmal than thoſe 
. dreary ſolitary-defarts, where we could 

neither fee ſun nor 1 1955 7 —— 
a malignant i 5 u cient 
to — the needle, and take our obſer - 
vations. On the faxth day, we 
we ſaw ſomething move ſideways of 
us, on our right hand, but ſeemingly 
paſſing by us, when one of the 
men ecried— There they . 
immediately croſſed down to them. 
Then we perceived them to be perſons 
travelling like - ourſelves, i 
the ſame manner up towards us. I 
extremely ſurprized to find, that 
— — to any but our- 
ſelves. But the Pophar ſoon put me out 
of pain, by telling me, they were ſome 
—— people, taking the ſame ſea- 


ſon to go for Egypt, and on the ſame ac- 


count, By this time we were come up 


The leader of the other 


to one 

288 with all his company, imme- 
tely got off their dromedaries, and fell 

N on the earth before our Pophar; 
which he ſtept back, and cried A- 

* las! is our father dead They told 

kim, Ves; and that he being the firſt of 


+ A 
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the age of fi. 
þ lot im », all but 
9 . ſer - 
ing me a ſupernumerary perſon, and 
conſequence a ſtranger; but as 2 
the ceremonies were over, came und em- 
braced me, and welcomed me into ther 
brotherhood with the moſt ſincere cordia« 
lity, as if Thad been. one of their nation. 
The Pophar ſoon told them what I was, 
which made them repeat their careſſes with 
new extaſies of joy peculiar to theſe pev- 
ple. After reiterated enquiries conceun- 
ing their friends, and aſſurances that 
was well, except what they had juſt 
him, the Pophar aſked them, how they. 
came to direct their courſe ſo much on 


it, and were making up for the trueroadas 
faſt as could: but that the day be- 
fore, they had like to have loſt themicives 
by the darkneſs of the weather, and their 
too great ſecurity; for, bearing too muck 
on the left hand, one of their dromedaries 
foundered, as if he were got inta a quick- 
ſand +. n 5 been 
nothing er yk the ſand, . 
br — go on, but fell deeper the fur 
ther be went, till the commander ordered 
him to get off immediately, which he did 
with ſo much haſte, that not minding bis 


n ing on fur- 
ther into the quick · ſands was loſt. Thea 


the Pophar told them, there was ſach a 
place marked down in their ancient 
charts, which, being ſo well acquainted 
with the roads, they had never minded 
of Jate years: that he fuppoled | 
quick-ſands to be either the rains, which 
had ſunk — Fe nds, and meet- 
ing with ſome clay, ſtagnated, 

were forming a lake; or more pro- 


® Theeaſtern manner of ſhewing reſpect. | 


wm , 


wonder to hear of quick-.ſands in the midſt of the fun-burnt deſarts of 


Africa, But the thing will not ſeem io improbable, when we come to examine the reaſons 
ef it, Without doubt, our author does not mean ſuch quick-ſands as are eauſed by the com- 
ing in of the tide under the ſands; a man of ſenſe would be incapable of fuch a blunders 
But that there ſhould be ſome ſtagnating waters in the low ſwamps of the ſands, is ſo far 


from being 


incredible, that it can be hardly thought to be otherwiſt. It is very 


known, 


there ave vaſt lakes in ſome parts of Africa, which have no viſible outlets. * There ace rivers. 
alſo that loſe themſelves in the ſands, where —_ under for ſome time, they may form, | 


. 


ſandy marſhes, or quick - and, as the author calls 


4 
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river, riſing per 


dee never ſtop 


5 0 * ö 
bably; & was the courſe of ſorne diſtant 


„ at an unknown diſtance, but 


cou 
"had loſt itfelf in thoſe immenſe ſands. 
However, he congratulated them on their 


eſcape; and, like a tender father, gently 
hid t hem for cheir too great rale in 
that boundleſs ocean. Our time not 


rmitting us to r each caravan 
— again for their deſtined courſe, 
having but five- or ſix days journey to 
make, that is, as far as we could travel 
in ſo many days and ſo many nights; for 
but to refreſh ourſelves. 
The rains had ſo tem the air, that 
it was rather cold than hot, eſpecially the 
nights, which grew longer, as we ap- 
proached the line. 
coarſe more to the weſt again, but not 
Was to leave the ridge of the world. I 
obſerved; the more we kept to the weſt, 
the more moderate the fains were, as 
indeed they flackened in proportion as 
we came nigher our journey's end; be- 
canſe coming from the welt, or at leaſt 
with a little point of the ſouth, they be- 
gan ſooner than where we ſet out. The 
tenth day of our journey, I mean from 
the laſt grove or reſting- place, one of our 


, dromedaries failed. We had changed 


. bly 


them ſeveral times before, to make their 
Abour more equal. They would not 
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out of a habitable 


Here we ſteered our 


* 


* 1 
n 
* 


let it de, for the good dt had debe j butt 
two of the having water 


enough, and knowing where they were, 


ſtaid behind, to — it along with 


them. We now found the nature of the 
ſands and ſoil begin to change, as the 
Pophar had informed me: the | 
began to be covered with a Kettle moſs, 
tending towards a greenſward, more like 
— down CRE _ ; _ J unex- 
| y ived in ſome places, inſtead 
of Wundt barten eravelly” fans large 
ſpaces of tolerable ſoil “. Ke 
length, to our inexpreſſibſe joy and com. 
fort, at leaſt for myſelf, who could not 
but be in ſome ſuſpenſe in ſuch an un- 
known world, we came to patches of 
trees and graſs with ſtauting falls and 
heads of vales, which ſeemed to enlarge 
themſelves beyond our view f. | 
rains were come to their period; only it 
looked x little foggy at a great diſtance 
before us, which: was y from the 
exhalations of the country after the 
rains t, partly from the trees and hills 
ſtopping the clouds, by which we found 
that the weather did not clear-up in the 
habitable countries ſo ſoon as in the 
barren deſarts. The * told me, 
that if it were not for the hazineſs of the 


air, he would ſhew me the moſt beauti- 


ful proſpect that ever my eyes beheld, 


t was obſerved in fome of the former remarks, chat not only the deſarts of Afriea, 
but all the ſtrata, or great beds of gravel, which are found in all parts of the world, proba- 


were cauſed by the univerſal deluge, nor can they be well-accounted for otherwiſe. The 
the beds of gravel are, the more they ſhew, by the heterogeneous ſtuff lodged with 
em, that they were brought thither , not produced there ab origine. 


The vaſt falls and 


gullets, which are ſeen on the ſkirts of all the mountains in the world, — ſhew they 


were cauſed by ſome violent agitation, which carried the looſer earth and ſmall 


ones along 


ith it: for which nothing can be more natural, than the ſuppoſition of a flood, or agitated 

uid, which, by it's violence and ſhaking; carried all that was moveable before it for ſeme 
time. This gravel was incorporated with the looſe earth before the flood, and was carried 
to and fro, while the waters were in their greateſt agitation, waſhing and melting the looſe 
earth from the gravel and ſtones. But when the waters came to their higheſt pitch, and 
krgan to ſubſide, the ſtones and gravel would fink ſooner than lighter things, and ſo be left 
almoſt in a body in thoſe ftrata they appear in. This might be illuſtrated much further, if 
there were occuſion. « The vaſt numbers of petrified ſhells and ſcallops, which are found in 
all parts of the world, on the higher grounds, could never be a mere /uſus natur "as ſome 
too curious philoſophers imagine, but muſt be accounted for by ſuch a flood; and theſe ap- 
pearing in all parts of the univerſe, the flood muſt have been univerſal. The ſudden change 
of ſoils in every region, with the exceeding richneſs of ſome more than others, and that too 
tome times all at once, is to be accounted for from the ſame cauſe; for the ſame. violence of 
waters waſhing the earth from the tones, muſt naturally make an unequal accumulation of 


both. As for Aftica, all the ancients ſpeak of the incredible fertility of it in ſome places, 


and the extreme barrenneſs of the deſarts in others. 


I The prodigiovs height of the ſands in Africa, in thoſe parts which lie between the tro- 


picks, may not only be tne cauſe of the ſands or gravel finking in greater quantities at the 
decreaſe of the flood z but the moſt extenſive vales may have had their riſe from very (mall 


tullets at firſt, 2 71 5 2222 
1 lc is very natural to think, that thoſe barren ſun · burnt deſarts ſend up but fewexhala- 
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Ts ſenſibly convinced of it by the per- 


| fumes of- the ſpiey ſhrubs and flowers; 


ich — our —— _— — 
ing Tragrancy, as made us * 
our fatigue, eſpecially me, who 
not felt the — the firſt vale: 
neither do I ws top nan of the 
Arabia could ever come up to it. 
2 if I had riſen oat the 
moſt delicious repoſe. Here the Pophar 
ordered us to ſtop for refreſhment, and 
added, that we muſt ſtay there till next 
day. We pitched our tents on the laſt 
cent of, thoſe immenſe Bares, by the 
ſide of a little rill that iſſued out of the 
ſmall break of the downs, expecting fur- 
ther orders. L 
be cauſe of our ſtay here, where we 
were out of danger, was not only for our 
companions we had left behind us, but 
on a ceremonious account, as your Re- 
verences will ſee. by-and-by : they were 
alſo to change their ar) WC YA 
appear in the colours of their we 
or Nome, which were five, accord- 
ing to the number of the ſans of the firſt 
Pophar, who brought them out of Egypt, 
whoſe ſtatue we ſaw at the Pyramid. By 
their laws, all the tribes are to be diftin- 
guiſhed by their colours; that wherever 
they 55 ey may be known what Nome 
they belong to; with particular marks of 
therrpaſts and dignities ; as I ſhall deſcribe 
to your Reverences af — — 
Pophar's colour, who was deſcended from 
the eldeſt fon of the ancient Pophar, was 
a flame colour, or approachiug nigh the 
rays. of the fun, becauſe he was chief 
rieſt of the Sun. Our — regent's = 
was green, ſpangled with ſuns 
gold, as your Roverrce ſaw 2 pic- 
ture; the green enting the ſpring, 
which is the chief Eaſon wit them. T he 
third colour is a fiery red, for the ſum- 
mer, The 2 is yellow, for — 
and the urple, repreſenting 
gloomineſs 2 for theſe people, 
acknowledging the ſun for the immediate 
governor of the univerſe, mimick the na- 
ture of his influence as nigh as they can. 
The women obſerve the colours of their 
reſpective tribes, but have moons of fil - 
ver intermixed with the ſuns, to ſhew 
that they are influenced in a _ mea- 
ſure by that variable planet. youn 
virgins have the new moon; in the ſtrengt 


of their age the full moon; as they graw 


old, the moon is in the decreaſe propor- 
tionably, The widows have the moon 
reſſed juſt as it is in the change; the 


* 


- 


Pophar were incorporated with the reft: 
Thole of | the eldeſt took the 
eldeſt ſon's colour, with a mark of diſ⸗ 
tinftion, to ſhew they were never to ſuc- 
ceed to the Popharſhip, or regency, till 
there ſhould be no mole tihae of the ccherh 


at age to govern. A | 


as theſe people underſtand it, is a 
intricate,” bur 1 ſhall explain it to yout 
Reverences more at large, when I come 
to ſpeak more particularly of their go 
vernment. When they are ſent out into 
_—_ —— take —— 3 
or calour and genera] 
alike, to hs to each par, but 
they mult not appear in their own coun⸗ 
try but in their proper colours, it bein 
criminal to do otherwiſe. They carr 


marks alſo of their families, that in caſe 


any miſdemeanor ſhould be committed, 
they may know where to trace it out; for 
which reaſon, now they drew near their 


own country, they were to appear in the | 


colours of their reſpective Nomes; all but 
myſelf, who had the fame garment I 
_ wig amr Cairo, to ſhew I was 2 

ger, t ough I wore the Pophar's co- 
lour afterwards, as being — 
and incorporated in his family. When 
they were all arrayed in their ſilken robes 
of different colours, ſpangled with ſuns 
of gold, with white fillets round their 
temples, ſtudded with precious ſtones, 
they made a verv deli | ſhew, being 
the handſomeſt race of people this day in 


the univerſe, and all reſembling each 
other, as having no mixture of na- 


tions in their 0 Wy” 
The ſun had. now broke through the. 
clouds, and diſcovered to us the proſpect 
of the country, but ſuch a one as Fam 
not able to deſcnbe; it looked rather 
like an immenſe garden than a country : 
at that diſtance I could fee nothing but 
trees and groves; whether I looked to- 
wards the hills or vales, all ſeemed to be 


one continued wood, though with ſome _ 


ſeemingly ar intervals of ſquares 
and plains, with the glittering of golden 
globes or ſuns through the tops of the 
trees, that it looked like a green mantle 
ſpangled with gold. I aſked the Pophar, 
if they lived all in woods, or whether the 
country was only one continued ĩmmenſe 
foreſt. He ſmiled, and faid—* When we 
come thither, you ſhall fee ſomething 
© elſe beſides woods; and then bid me 

look back, and compare the dreary fan 
we had lately with that glorious 
| proſper we ſaw before us: I Hd {6, ang 
found the diſmal barrenneſs of the one 
enhanced 
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- Kingdom that way. 
diſcovered a ſmall company of ten per- 
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ing a word, and receyved the golden Urns 
with the earth which we brought along 
with us. Then they turned; aud march- 
ed directly before us, holding the Urns in 
— high as they could, but all 
in a deep and mournful glence. Theſe 


® The ancient Egyptians were ſo myſterious, particularly in their religious 
arcana of government, that in all probability, the ancient fables, which very 
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till — came — river, over which wa 
2 
moſt m t to behold. 
yond the bridge, we immediately paſſed 
through/a kind of 3 
led us into a moſt delightful plain, like 
an amphitheatre, with five ayenues-ot 
ſtreets leading toit: attheentranceof each 
avenue an innumerable multitude 


with ſuns of gold; which made the" 
glorious ſhow in the world. As ſoon a8 
we entered the amphitheatre, our filence 


umphant chariots, according to the co- 
lours of the Nomes with funs as before; 


nine of the chariots were drawn with fix 


borſes each, and the tenth with eight for 


the Pophar t. The five deputies, 
whe wee ed chiat:of encks dies, af 
the Urns and companions, mounted five 
— —2— 
two in a chariot; only being a ſupernu- 

z I was — in the 


Pophar's chariot, which he told me was 


the only mark of humiliation and in- 


equality I would receive. We were con- 


ducted with five ſquadrons of horſe, of 
men each, in their proper 
with ftreamers of the ſame,” having the 
ſun in the centre, through the oppoſite 
avenue; till we came into another am- 
phitheatre of a vaſt extent, where we faw 
an infinite number of tents of ſilk of the 
colour of the Nomes, all of them ſpangled 
with golden ſuns: here we were to reſt 
and refreſh ourſelves. The Pophar's tent 
was in the centre of his own colour, 
which was n, the ſecond Nome in 


dignity, in whoſe dominions and govern- 


ment we non were. Ye 

I I have been longer in this deſcription 
becauſe it was more a religious ceremony 
than any thing elſe, theſe people being ex- 
\tremely myſterious in all they do“. I ſhall 


explain the meaning to your Reverences 


eeremonies, and 
few yet, un- 


derftand rightly, had their rife from them; though the learned Bochart, in his Phaleg. de- 
ves them chiefly from the Canaanites, who diſperſing themſelves all over the world, when 
they fic from Jolkua, impoſee upon the credulous Greeks by the different fignifications of 
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e briefly as Tan, The topping before Ggnify their reſpa®t for their deceaſed 


e cnme to the bri 
"thoſe inhaſpitable 
—— 

a mourning for 

anceſtors, but alſo ſignified the various 
"calamities and labours incident to man 
in this life, he is not only looked 


upon to be, but really is, in a ſtate of ba- 
niſhment and mourning; wandering in -digious 


e people y 
amimnortality of the foul, and think norie 


but brutes can be ignorant of it) hut al 


that their anceſtors, whoſe burial duſt 


1 along with them, were-now 


| LE tor. I do not believe ſo 
: l . de ever ſo mo- 


ral men, ſince we have no aſſurance of 


bappineſs in the next life mentioned in 
ER 


Camndentis. No, Reverend Fathers ; I only 

mention the ſenſe in which theſe 
underſtand the myſteries of theit rell- 
gion. As I believe in Chriſt, T.know 

chere is no other name under heaven by 


an the borders of . 


I ſhall not as yet detain your Reve- 

5 ion of the beau. 
ties 0 country t b which 

2 having ſo much to ſayof the wie 
bltantial part; that id of their form of 

n and cuſtoms, both re- 

gious and-civil;. nor deſcribe the pro - 

ificence, though joined with 

of natural ſimplicity, in their 
} Chools, colleges, &c. 
2 moſtly alike, except 
araſez, manufactures, anꝗ the 


No-om+;: forif Lhould ftay todeſe 

the immenſe ric Vity, and beauties 
of the country, this relation, which is 

as. A real. account of a 

wherein I lived ſo many years, ra- 
ther look like a romance than a true e- 
latian. I ſhall only tell your Reverences 
at preſent; that after having taken a moſt 
magniñ cent .repaſt, conſuſting of all the 


- beart of man can canceive delici 


bath or fruits and wines, while we 


in we paſſed 
on by an eaſy evening's journey, to one 
— 4 er- 3 conducted and 
| in e triumphant man 

till we came to the head of that 4 
which I told your Reverences was the 
-Green Nome, belonging to the js x 
"regent, ſecond in cignity of the 

empire. Here the Urn of dutt belong- 
ing to that Nome was repoſited in a kind 

golden tabernacle {et with-preci 

tones of immenſe value, in the centre 

a ſpacious temple, which I ſhall deſcribe 
afterwards. After a week's feaſting anti 
xejoicing, - both for the ion of 
the duſt and the ſafe return of the Po- 


the ſame werde in their language. It is obſermable, by the bye, tat the moſt ancient 
languages as the Hebrew, with it's different dialects, of which the Canaanean or Phenician 


language was one, the Chineſe language, &c. had. a great many Ggnifications for the ſame 


warts either from the plain fimplicity or poverty of rhe ancient languages, or more probably 


an affected myſteriouſneſa in all they 


ger the remarks before on that 2 and the accounts vf thi, worſhip of the Chineſe, 


who were originally Egyptians, in the di 


between-the Dominicans and Jeſuits, where 


the latter maintained the idol atrous ceremonies and offeritigs made to their deceaſed an- 


ceftors, to 


imply nothing but a natural and civil 


pee. The Dominicans, on the contrary, 


* 


JOY them to be idolatry, as were judged to be, and condemned as fuch 
Clement XI. NNE art * 


== Xx - 


J | 
7 Joſephus againſt Appion diftingviſhes two languages of the ancient Egyptians, the _ 
common. 


» the oth 
Cabalà of the 


Their ſacred language was full of "myſthtics, perhaps ke the 
| 8 . a 1 83 | 7 1468 $0 
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Tue town of Pior, that is; the Glory, 


his xxaltation to the regency, we ſet out 
in the ſame manner for the other Nomes, 
to tt poſite all the Urns in their reſpective 
temples. Theſe; are five, as I informed 
2 Reverences before. The were: fo 
ſomething mountainous, cular 
under the line, and not dps: 1: of 
though every thing elſe is; containing 
vallies, or rather whole regions running 
out between the deſarts; beſides vaſt ridges 
of mountains in the heart of the count 
which incloſe immenſe riches in t 
\- bowels. The chief town is ſituated as 
nigh as poſſible in the middle of the 
. Nomes, and about the centre of the coun - 
try, bating thoſe irregularities I men- 
. tioned. The four inferior Nomes were 
like the four corners, with the flame- 
-coloured Nome, where the grand Pophar 
or regent pro tempore reſided, in the centre 
of the ſquare. Their method was to go to 
the four inferior Nomes firſt, and repo 
.fite the Urns, and then to compleat all at 


the chief town of the firſt Nome.. Theſe 


Nomes were each about eight days very 
. ealy. journey over. Thus we went the 

round of all, which I think, as I thenre- 
marked, was a kind of political viſitation 
at the ſame time. At le we came to 
the great city of Phor, or No- om. there to 


repoſite the laſt Urn, and for all the people 


to pay their reſpects to the grand Pophar, 
if — avg or A the regent. By that 
time, what. with thoſe who accompanied 
the proceiſion of the Urns, and the inha- 
. bitants of that immenſe town, more 
. people were gathered together than one 
would have almoſt thought had been in 


the whole world; but in ſuch order and- 


decency, diſtinguiſhed in their ranks, 
. tribes, and colours, as is not eaſy to be 
comprehended. The glittering tents 
e themſelves over the face of the 
.EAT?Ns * a. 

: | Eſhall here give your Reverences a de- 
ſcription of the town, becauſe all other 
great towns or heads of the Nomes are 
built after that model, as indeed the leſſer 
towns come as nigh it as they can; except, 
28 J was 1 or arts or trades, which 
are generally built on riyers or brooks, 
for conveniency; ſuch is the nature of 
the people, that they affect an exact uni- 
formity and equality in all they do, as 
being brothers of, the ſame ſtock. 


or No- om, which ſigniſies the houſe of 
the Sun, is built circular, in imitation 
of the ſun and-it's rays. It is ſituated in 


the largeſt plain of all the kingdom, and 


upon the largeſt riyer, which is about as 
big as our Po, riſing from a ridge of 


mountains under the line, and running 


towards thenorth, where'it forms a great 
lake, almoſt like a fea, whoſe waters are 
exhaled by the heat of the ſan, having 
no outlet, or ſink under ground in the 
ſands of the vaſt deſarts encompaſſing it. 


This river is cut into a moſt magnificent 


canal, running directly through the mid- 
dle of the town. Before it enters the 
town, to prevent inundations, and for 
other conveniencies, there are prodigious 
baſons, and locks, and ſluices, with col- 
lateral canals, to divert and let out the 
water, if need be. The middle ſtream 
forms the grand canal, which runs 
through the town, till it comes to the 
grand place; then there is another lock 
and ſluice, whick dividing. it into two 
ſemicircles or wings, an „ he 


round the grand place, forms an 1 


with the temple of the Sun in the cen- 
tre, and meeting again oppoſite to where 


it divided, ſo goes on in a canal again. 
There are twelve bridges with one great 


arch over each, ten over the circular ca- 


nals, and two where they divide and 
meet again. There are alſo bridges over 
the ſtraight canals, at proper diſtances. 
"Before the river enters the town, it is 
divided by the firſt 


at lock into two 
prodigious ſemicirches encompaſſing the 


whole town. All the canals are planted 


with double rows of. cedars, and walks 
the moſt delightful that can be imagi ned. 
The grand place is in the centre of the 
town, à prodigious round, or immenſe 


theatre, encompaſſed with the branches 


of the canal, and, in the centre of that, 
the temple of the Sun. This temple con- 
liſts of three hundred and ſixty / five double 
marble pillars, according to the number of 
the days of the yearꝰ, ted with three 
ſtories one above another, and on the 
top à cupola open to the ſky for the ſun 
to be ſeen through. . The pillars are all 
of the Corinthian order, of a marble as 
white as ſnow, and fluted. The edges 


of the flutes, with the capitals cornithed, | 


. * Qur author ſeems to be alittle out in this place ; for it is certain, the ancient Egypti- 
ans did not make their year to conſiſt of ſo many days, unleſs you'll ſay, that theſe people, 
being very great aſtronomers, were more exact in their obſervations, - © | « 

+ It is generally ſuppoſed, that the different orders of pillars, as the Doric, the Tonic, 


Corinthiav, &c. came firſt from the Greeks, as their appellations, being Greeks would 


ohr d e lt. eee ee en 
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- wxvallgilt-. The inner roof of the vaſt 


eries on theſe pillars, are painted with 
ſan, moon, and ſtars, expreſſing their 
different, motions, with hieroglyphicks 
known only to ſome few of the chief el- 
ders or rulers. The outſides of all are 
bly gilt, as is the dome or grand 
concave on the top, open in the middle 
to the ſky.; In the middle of this con- 
cave is a golden ſun, hanging in the woid, 
ſupported by golden lines or rods 
m the edges of the dome. The arti- 
cial, ſun looks down, as if it were ſhin- 
ing on a globe of earth, erected on a pe- 
deſtal altar · wiſe, oppoſite to the ſun, ac- 
cording to the fituation of their climate 
to that glorious planet; in which globe 
or earth are inc laſed the urns of their de- 
ceaſed anceſtors. On the inſide of the 
illars are the ſeats, of the grandees or 
ders, to hold their councils, which are 
publick. Oppoſite to the twelve great 
ects, are ſo many entrances into the 
temple, with as many magnificent ſtair- 
caſes between the entrances,. to go into 
be galleries or places where they k 
the regiſters of their laws, &c. with gilt 
baluftrades looking down into the temple. 
On the pedeſtals of all the pillars were 
engraven hieroglyphicks — characters 
knownto none but the five chief Pophars, 
and communicated under the greateſt ſe- 
crecy to the ſucceſſor of any one of them in 
caſe of death, loſs of ſenſes, and tbe 
like. I preſume, the grand ſecrets and 
arcana of ſtate, and it may be, of their 
religion, arts, and ſciences, are con- 


tained therein. The moſt improper de- 


coxations of the temple, in my opinion, 
are the flutings of the pillars, which ra- 


ther look too finical for the auguſt and 
majeſtick ſimplicity affected by theſe peo 
ple in other re] 


„The fronts of the houſes round the 
grand place are all concave, or ſegments 
of circles, except where the, great ſtreets 


racet, whach are twelve in number, ac - 


cording to the twelve ſigns. of the zo- 
diack, pointing to the temple in ſtraight 
lines like rays to the centre. This vaſt 


' round is ſet with, double rows and cixcles 


— '2 


$9 
of ſtately cedars before the houſes, at an 
exact diſtar ce; as are all the ftreets on 
each ſide, like ſo many beautiful ave- 
nuts, which produce a moſt delightful 
etfect to the ye, as well as conveniency 


of ſhade,* The croſs ſtreets are ſo many 

e, as the centre; maki reater 
N town enlarges it f. They 
build always circular- ways till the cir- 
cle is compleat; then another, and fo 
on. All the ſtreets, as I ſaid, both 
ſtraight and circular, are planted with 
double rows. of cedars. 
of the areas between. the cuttings. of 
the ſtreets are left for dens, and 


other conveniencies, enlarging themſelves - 
as they proceed from the centre or grand 


place: at every cutting of the ſtreets, is 


a leſſer circular ſpace ſet round with 


The middle 


| * 
parallel circles round the grand place and . 


trees, adorned with fountains, or ſta- 
tues of famous men; that, in effect, 


the whole town is like a prodigious gar - 
den, diſtinguiſhed with (Au A pavi- 
lions, avenues, and circles of greens z 
ſo that it is difficult to give your Re- 
verences a juſt idea of the beauty of it. 
J forgot to tell your Reverences, that 
the twelve great s open themſelves 
as they lengthen, like the radii of a 
wheel, ſo that at the firſt coming into 
the town, you have the proſpect of 
8 3 ly be- 
fore you; and from the temple a direct 
view of one of the fineſt avenues and 
countries in the world. Their princi- 
pal towns are all built after this form. 
After they have taken a plan of the place, 


they firſt build a temple; then leave the 


at area or circular market - place, 
round which they build a circle of houſes, 


and add others as they encreaſe, accord- 


ing to the foregoing deſcription; ridi- 


culth and contem other countries, 


whoſe towns are generally built in a con- 


fuſed number of houſes and ſtreets, 


without any regular figure. In all the. 


ſpaces. or cuttings of the ſtreets, there 
are are either publick fountains brought 
b pipes from a mountain at a conſide - 


Y 
rab diſtance from the town ; or, as I 


make us believe; but the famous and ancient palace of Perfepolis, notwithſtanding it's 
Greek: name, where; there were hieroglyphicks and inſcriptions in characters none could 
underſtand,/ befides other eaſons, ſhew that the invention came from Egypt, or from the 
ancient Chaldeans, or rather from Seth, Noah, and the ancient Hebrews. It is likewiſe 
very obſervable, that the invention of arts and ſciences came from the eaft, and can be 


traced no higher than Noah's flood 3 unleſs you will allow the fables of Seth, alledge by 


the learned Joſephus in his Antiquities, quoted above. All which is u very natural con fir- 


mation of the account given by Moſes, againſt our modern ſceptics, o 


is 10 


r 


— 
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aid before, ſtatues of great inen hold- 
ing ſomething in their hands to declare 
their merit ; Which, having no wars, is 


taken either from the invention of arts 


and ſciences, or ſome memorable action 
done by them for the ir ment and 
aN eu . they look 
upon de more laudable motives, and 
greater ſpurs to glory, than vl! the tro- 
e e, e 
[ "their pecies. eir 
bhuouſes are built all alike, and low, as I 
obſerved before, on account of ſtorms 
and hurricanes, to which the country 'is 
ſubject ; they are all exactly of à height, 
flat · roofed, with artificial gardens on the 


top of each ꝰ, full of flowers and aroma - 


tick ſhrubs ; ſo that when you look from 
any eminence down into the ſtreets, you 
ſee all the circles and avenues like an- 
other world under you; and if on the 
level; along the tops of the houſes, you 
are charmed with the proſpect of ten 
thouſand different meeting your 
ht wherever you turn; mſomuch, that 
* _ the whole Mo * cannot 
afford ſuch a proſpeR. ere are a 
great many other beaiities and conveni- 
eneies, according to the genius of the 
4 which, were Ito mention, would 
moke up a whole volume. I only ſay, 
that the riches of the country are im- 
menſe, which in ſome meaſure are all 
in eommon, as 1 ſhall ſhew when I come 
to the nature of their government; the 
pop _ — ingenious and indu- 
$ in tie world 3 the governors aim 
ing at nothing but the grandeur” and 
— of the publick, having all the af - 
ce the heart of man tan defire, in 
a. place where there has been no war 
fo near three thouſand years; there be- 
ing indeed no enemies but the inhoſpita- 
ble ſands around them, and they all con- 
ſrdey themſelves as brothers of the fame 
ſtock, living under one common father; 
that it is not ſo much to be wondered 
at, if they are arrived to ſuch grandeur: 


*. The aricient Babylonians had artificial 


G&U0DEewrtio mr Hu kk 
and magnificence uy - perſons" in our 


V 
\\ 


7 
— 


* . 


world can ſcarce believe or conceive, = 


remonies with wen people always . | 


n Caring 
e 1naugaration of the regent, 
which — — with no other ce- 


remony, for reaſons Tſhall tell your Re- 


: u, bur placing him in 


a chair of ſtate, with his face tawards 


the eaſt, on the top of the higheſt hill in 
the Nome, to ſhew that he was to ĩnſpect 


or over-look all, looking toward the 
_ temple of the Sun, which ſtood di- 


ny eaſtward of him, to put him in 

min 

ligion of his anxeſtors in the firſt place. 
ben be was* thus s three hun- 

n of 


reſt, came up to him, and making a 
reſpectful bow, ſaid “ Eli Pophar,“ 
which is as much as to fay, Hail, fa- 
© ther of our nation; and he embracing 
them as a father does his children, an- 
ſwered them with Cali Benim, that 
is, My dear children. As many of 
the women did the fame; - This was all 
the homage they paid him, which was 
o facred, as never to be violat- 


ed. All the diſtinction of his habit was | 


one great ſun on his breaſt, much bi, 


than that of any of the reſt} The | 
alto, which were ſet * 


cious ſtones 
white — — his forehead, oe 
larger than ordi „ as were thoſe of 
the croſs circles Ne his head, terminat- 
ed on the ſummit with a large tuft of 
old, and a thin plate of gold in the 
pe of the fun, faſtened to the top of 

it horrzontally :— all of them; both men 
and women, wore thoſe: fillet-crowns. 
with a tuft of gold, but no ſun. on the 
top, except the 'Pophar. * 
As ſoon as the ceremonies and rejoĩe - 
ings were over, which were perfurtned in 
tents at the publick expence, he was con- 


gardens, or borti penſiler, on the tops of their- 


that he was to take care of the re- 


chief of the 
Nome, as repreſentatives of all che 


a La. 0.2 Sr , . ] mw —•X — Ä 


houſes, as ear.y as the great Semiramieg though Herodotus derives their invention from a- 


later Babylonian queen, who being a Mede by nation, and loving woods, and not being 
permitted to go out of the palate, had thaſe artificial-gardens mage-ta divert her. 
+ The moſt polite nations of antiquity, even among the Heathens,-gave the preference 
to religion, before all other confiderations : as: for the Chriſtian. religion, though of late 
pe: ſons of ſome wit, little judgments» and no morals, call it in queſtion, it is well known, 
men become more. mea as they become Chriſtians, Thelight of faith brought in leamings 
politeneſs, humanity, juſtice, and equity, inſtead of that ignorance, and a brutal barbarity, 
that overipread 33 earth ; and the want of it will lead us in time into the ſame. 
enormities which religion has taught us to —— on Which account it is the part of all. 

wiſe goveraments to countenance and preſerve religion. "RAS, 0 
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"unealmeſs afterwards, to u a 
word or two more of the nature of 


idity in their judg- 
ment, or from a levity and fickleneſs in 
their nature, or from the ſpirit of con 
tradition; which makes them fond of 
what they moſtly ſnould avoid or think · 
ing that ſtrangers are not acquainted with 

er defects, or in fine, are more like 

to keep their counſel ;' be that as it 


Tacitus ſays much the ſame of the 8 
© mania pop lot nullis aliarum nationum commbiis 


dur over 


produced, with this only dif- 
ference, which: ſome may think a defect, 
that they ar all too much like ane ano- 
ther : but if it be a defect, it 


terate their race, for reaſory 
know nothing of the vices fuch a com- 
merce'often brings along with it. Their 


eyes are ſomething too I but not fa 
little as thoſe of the Chineſe ; their hair 
is y black, and inclined to be 


a little cropped or friaaled h. and their 


brown, but their features 


are 2 moſt exaſt and regular imaginz- - 


ble; and in the mountainous parts, to- 
wards the line, where the air is cooler, 


they are rather fairer than our Italiansty 


the men are univerſally well ſhaped, tall, 


and flender, except through ſome acci- 


dental deformity, which is very rare 
but the women, who keep themſelves 
much within doors, are che moſt beay- 
tiful creatures, and the fineſt ſhaped in 


7 - the-wotld, except, as I ſaid, being roo 


much alike. I is ſuch an inno 


ſweetneſs in their beauty, and ſuch — . 


tive modeſty in thei 


b COUNtenance, a 
cannot be deſcribed. A bold forward - 
neſs in a woman is what they Giflike; 
and, to give them their due, even the 


bor 2 wiper pany ns ge 
which is partly owing to the carly' 


> 


e eorum infonibur accile, ” G. 
yh . print & finciram & 2 
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gerte extitiſe arbitrinter. Tacrros pr montitvs Ozamanonom. 


c- is 
C {ab fays he, © with their opinion, who think the people of Germany ſo peculiarly like 
© one 


another, becauſe they have not been corrupted by marriages with other nations.” They 


were noted in Auguſtus's time to have blue eyes, as moſt of the native Germans have ta 


this day. I remember I faw a review of a German regiment in the city of Milan, where al · 

moſt every one of the common ſoldiers had blue eyes. No wonder, therefore, if theſe Afti · 
cags our author ſpeaks of ſhould be ſo like one another. Nee 

1 The ancient Egyptians, according to Herodotug und Bochart, were ſu. 9 
Tr our Italians are fomething more ſw , than the nortbern Tramontani; yet 


our ladies keeping much ia the houſe from their chi 


al others far delicacy of feature, 


A : | 2 | C47 
FI fancy Signer Rhedi never ſaw our Englih beautits.. 
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all ſay no more at preſent on that head. 


b — — i 1 
ry the Urus, gave mean GN ity of 
ſeeing the greateſt paft of their country 


28 ſbon a I came there; though the Po- 


ar, with a leſs retinue, and with whom 
always was, viſited them more parti- 


cCularly afterwards. The country is ge- 


nerally more hilly than plain, and in 


ſome parts even mountainous; there are, 


xs I ſaid, vaſt ridges of mountains, which 
run ſeveral hundred miles, either under 
or parallel to the equator.” Theſe are 


very cold, and contribute very much to 


render the climate more temperate than thi 
_ miglitqtherwiſe be expected, both by re- 
trigerating the air with cooling breezes, 
_ 'which are wafted from thence over the 
"veſt of the country, and by ſupplying 


the plains with innumerable rivers run- 
ning bath north and ſouth, but chiefly 
towards the north®. Theſe hills, and 
the great woods they. are generally co. 


veredl with; are the occaſion of the coun- 


try's being ſubjett to rains; there are 
vaſt foreſts and places, which they cut 


daun and; deſtroy as they want room, 
— karing 


groves for beauty and va- 
as uſe and conveniency. 


E 
15 


but then they afford numberleſs ſprings 


__ and rivulets, with ſuch delicious vales, 


is fa:prodigiouſly fertile, not only in 


hauſtible — of fruits, legumes, 


and ęatable herbs. of ſuch nouriſhing 


juice, and delicious taſte, that to pro- 
vide fruit E numbers of people is 
the leaſt ot their care. One would think 
the curſe of; Adam had ſcarce - reached 
that part of the world; or that Provi · 


- - dence had proportioned the fertility of 
1 11 17 456 N * 7 
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1 defign to make a ſeparate article of the country to the innocence of the infix- = 
the education of their young people, I —— Gar ang and inge- 


nuity of the people, jai 


with their 
es 9 ——5— and reſt from external, 
and almoſt internal -broils, .contribute 
very much to their riches and fertility. 
on the rivulets for manufactures and 
trades, are not to be numbered. Their 
hills are full of metallick mines of all 
ſorts, with materials ſufficient to: work 
them x filyer is the ſcareeſt, and none 
more plentiful than gold; it comes out 
oftentimes in great lumps from the mi- 
neral rocks, as if it wept out from be · 
— — and was thrown off by 
the ral heat of the earth, or other. 
unknown cauſes : this geld is more duc · 
tile, eaſier to work, "and better fof all 
uſes, than that which is drawn from the 
ore. Their inventions, not only for 
common conveniencies, but even the 
maghificence of life, are co 
When T ſpoke of ther fruits, I ſhou 
have mentioned a ſmall ſort of that 


grows there naturally, of which they 
make a wine, ſharp at firſt, but which 


will keep a great many years, mellowi 
and ——— it — but - 4 
choiceſt grapes, which are chiefly for 
drying; are cultivated among them, and 
a very little pains does it, - Their wines 
— more cordial than inebriating; but a 
aller ſurt, diluted with water, makes 
their conſtant drink. I don't remember 
Lever ſaw any horned beaſts in the coun- 


y, except goats of a very large ſize 
ch — for milk, though 50 
rather too rich: deer there are innume · 


radle, of more different kinds than are 


in Europe. There is a — 
mgly of a ſpecies between a'roe and a 
ſheep, whoſe fleſh is the moſt nouriſhing 
and delicious that can be taſted ; theſe 
make a diſh in all their feaſts, and are 
chiefly reſeryed for that end. Their 
fowl, wild and tame, make the greateſt 
part of their food; as to fleſh- meat, of 
which they don't eat much, it being, as 
— think, too groſs a food. The nvers 

lakes-are with vaſt quantities 


14 


1 ie remarkable, that moſt ſpririgs rife from the north-fide of the hills, and more tiver 
ron northward thin ſouthward, at leaft on this fide of the line, though the obſervation does 


® z 


not — hold ; the reaſon may be; for that there are more miſts and dews hanging on the 


north - 


Ga 2 the north ; though perhaps all ſprings don't riſe from rain and miſts, &c. yet 
mo 0. . OT, ' . : 
Ii is well knowfiit#/the turnt ſte, that gredt vod and hills collect clouds and vapours, 
and conſequently cauſe it to rain more there than in other places, 


becauſe the fun rien up the moiſture on the ſouth - ſide of the mountains more 


of 
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tcarlet colour, as delectable to the palate 


as to the eye. ſuppoſe fiſh to be 
. of digeſtion 


than fleſh,” for which reaſon” they eat 
much more of it; but having no rivers 
| that run into the ſea, they want all of 
Their horſes, as I obſerved before, 
are but ſmall, but full of mettle and life, 


and exttemely ſwift. They have a wild 


aſs longer than the horſe, of all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, very ſtrong and 
profitable for burden and drudgery ; but 
their great carriagesaredrawn by ells; the 
dromedaries are for travelling, over the 
ſands. The rivers, at leaſt in the plain 


and lo countries, are cut into canals, 


by which they moſt of their provi- 
ſion and effects all over the country. 
This is only a ſmall ſketch of the nature 
of the country, becauſe I know theſe 

atters don't fall under the cognizance 

your Reverences, ſo much as the ac- 
count of their religion, morals, cuſtoms, 
laws, and ment. Vet I muſt ſay 
that for rictes, pleaty of all delicacies of 
_bfe, manufaRories, inventions of arts, 
-and every thing that conduces to make 
this mortal ſtate as happy as is poſſible, 


no 2 in the known world can pa- 
rallel ĩt; though there are ſome inconve- 
nĩencies, as your Reverences will obſerve 
as T go on with my relation. 
Before I. come to theremaining occur- 
rences of my own life, in which nothing 
very extraordinary happened till J came 
away, unleſs I reckon the extraordinary 
ineſs I was placed in, as to all things 
of this life, in one of the moſt delicious 
ions of the upiverſe, married to the 
t's daughter, whoſe picture is there 
ore you, and the deplorable loſs of her, 
with my only remaining ſon, [Here he 
could not refrain from weeping for ſome 
time. ] as well as the preſent ſtate to which 
I am reduced; though I muſt on I have 
* —. _ favourable 3 than 
d well be expected. I give your 
Reverences a ſuccin& account of their 


This opinion was very ancient, and ca 
| learnt it: though perhaps not liking this way 


e fiſh, particularly a 
golden tour, e 


enn s rio Dr uc. EY © 


Aden, laws, And cultoms, which m 
almoſt as far out of the common way aof 


thinking of - the- reſt of the world, as 
their country. 2 - , 


—— 


0 THEIR RELIGION. + +, 


The religion of theſe. people is really 
eee ly ncr 


and natural as poſſible for Heathens. 
They indeed will not acknowledge them- 


ſelves to be Heathens, in the ſenſe we take 
of falſe 


the word; that is,  worſhi 
gods / for they have an abhotrence of 
idolatry in s as well as the Chineſe, 
but are idolaters in effect, worlbippiag 


the material ſun, and paying thoſe ſu- 
aſed anceſ- 


perſtitious rites to their 

tors; of which part of their religion your 
Reverences have had a full account al- 
ready. Theſe people however acknow- 


ledge one ſupreme Gad, maker of al 


things, whom they call El +, or the moſt 
high of all. This they fay natural rez- 
ſon teaches them from an argument, 
though good in. itſelf, yet f after a 
different way of arguing from other peo- 
ple: they ſay all their own wiſdom, or 


that of all the wiſeſt men in the world 


put together, could never form this glo- 
rious world in all it's cauſes and e 

ſo juſtly adapted to it's reſpective ends, 
as it is with reſpect to individual 
ſpecies. Therefore the Author of it mutt 
be a Being infinitely wiſer than all intel- 
lectual beings. As for the notion of any 
thing producing itſelf, without a prior 
caule, they laugh at it, and aſk why we 
don't fee fuch effects produced without a 
cauſe ? Hence they hold one only inde- 


pendent” cauſe, and that there muſt be 


one, or nothing could ever be uced, 
Though they make a god of the ſun, 
they don't ſay he is independent as to his 
own being, but that he recerved it from 
this El. Some of the wiſer fort, when 
J argued with them, ſeemed to acknow- 
ledge the ſun to be a material being 
created by God ; but others think him 
to be a ſort of vicegerent, by whom the 


7 originally from Egypt, where Pythagoras 
0 


employing it, he altered it quite from what 


theſe men held, which is the leſs irrational of the two, Thoogh, with Signor Gaudentio's 
leave; Ican never believe, theſe wiſe men really held that opinion, but only underſtood it 
allegorically ; I muſt own, at the ſame time, ſome of the ancients did hold the other 


N fis. 
e 


old Arabians by : Al, "or perhaps 


i 


| El, mean ſomething very grand or high, as 
Al-Caix, for Grand Cairz Alchymy for the lighe& Chymyſtry, c. I wonder Signor 
\Rhedi took no gotice'of this inbis'remarks. s. 
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13 every as the chief 
cauſe of all productions. of 
ESR SIS 
r to un, t 
DI dom is to be originally 
tothe The men look upon the moo 


8 | 


fan ; but the make a 
deſt of her, — — 


das over that ſex; and fooliſhly think the 
an forth every month when ſhe is at 
H, and that the ſtars are het's and 
— They all of them, 
both mem and women, reſt ſatisfied in 
their belief, without any diſputes or ſtu- 

died notions abour Being ſo inſinitel 4 

' mboye them, thinking it much better 
Are him in the ĩnſerutability of his eſ- 
fnce, in an humble ſile nee, than to be 
ing about what they cannot com- 
dz al cheir ſearch ia employed in they: 
cauſes, und the knowledge of na- 
ture as far as it may be uſeful-to men. 


"EEnguifitar., - Lops pe Ste cy bee ya 
| that ſome men may have wrong no- ; 
 Lonsofthe Dei ty, in which they ough 
. 2 9 f 
men. thay, 8 by conſe- 
Eo hes and diſputes about 
— are not 
duden Nt cok Re- 
10. 0,.may it wo 
verences; for I preſume ny un- 
me now a8 * Q 
3 ions, not my on, Which | 
i. ts — 1 what the 
5 Sad eee e 1. . N — 
ar, to whom Ie | 
my mind with all the freedom in the = troubled himſelf about the moral | 
_ world, that as no mortal man could propane or the free actions of 
„ Fretend to tell what belonged to the men? They ſeeniedfararized atthe 
incomprchenſibility of God's eſſence, tion, * me, hae I thous 
E obhging us to believe it ws poſſible he ſhould leave the bab 


| Being; it was neceſſary, by the 
"NA 1 K 9 48 part out of his care, wben he took the 


s (that was their expreſſion) tu create 
 &rudted by himſelf, or ſome 2 1 inſet according to che moſt exact 


FI Frs sFr Ts pe maARC rer ges 


e rs maria _—_— cutie ee pe 

: Per we Chriſtians believe that the art of in, what were i les 1 he. 

a EA 50 eee — — go! 

. capa oth — Cothes "un ſuch as man for * 1 ſhould hier vie 

eee deere Flee, nd equity mn im = 

Y — * — — tation of the ſupreme n in him er\ 

by dach figns and wonders, a8 none 42 e 4 
in can approve enor- 

n n l. commirted Ff fen r A 
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E.not; they maſt be contrary to the beſt 
* 2 not only in God but 
man, and therefore liable to be puniſh- 
© ed by the juſt Governor of all.“ 
;4% ahmt theſe notions to your Re- 


verences better judgment; but I thought 


them very extraordinary for perſons who 
ind-vorking-butiahe {:ghe Lp nature to 
direct them it is pity but they had been 


as right in their more remote inferences 


as they were in theſe principles, The 
ſum therefore of the al part of 

_ Firſt; Thar the El is the ſupreme intel- 
lectual, rational, and moſt noble of all 
beings; that it is the — of all intel - 
lectual beings to imitate the juſt laws of 
reaſon in him, othetwiſe they depart from 
the ſupreme rule of all their actions, 
ſince what is contrary to the moſt, per- 
fect reaſon in God, muſt, be contrary to 
our own, and 'by conſequence of a de- 
formity highly blameable in his fight; 
all their prayers, and whatever they aſk 
of this ſupreme Being is, that they may 
be zuſt and good as he is. 

Secondly, That the fun is che chief, at 
leaſt inftrumental cayſe of their bodies, 
and all other phyſical effects. Your Re- 
verences know better than I can inform 
yon, that this is wrong: to him they ad- 
dreſs-their prayers for the preſervation of 
their lives, the fruits of the earth, &c. 

Thirdly, That their parents are the 


more immediate inftrumental 'cauſe of 


their natural being, which they derive 
partly from the El, and partly from the 
ſung and they reverence them the more 
on this account, as being the vicegerents 
of both, and believe them to be immortal, 
the ſpiritual or intellectual part, and 
gently able and ready to aſſiſt them 
according to the reſpe& they ſhew them 
by teverencing their tombs and honour- 
ing their memories. Though, upon a 
nicer examination, I found that the ſu- 
perſtitious worſhip they pay to their de- 
ceaſed anceſtors was as much a politick 
as a religious inſtitution ; becauſe their 
government being patriarchal, this in- 
violable reſpe& they ſhew to their parents 
makes them obey their elders or gover- 
nors, not only with the moſt dutifel ob- 
ſervance, but even with a filial love and 
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obſerve in the — my relatien. As 
for the immortality of the ſoul, rewards 


and puniſhments in another life, they be- 


lieye both, though they have an odd way 


of explaining them, They vs mr) 
u 


without any heſitation, that the 
a being independent of matter, as to it's 
eſſence, having faculties of thinking, 
willing, and chuſing, which mere mat 
ter, let it be ſpun ever ſo fine, and ac- 
tuated by the quickeſt and the moſt ſub- 
tle motion, can never be capable of; but 
their notion of their pre-exiſtence with 
the El, before they were ſent into bodies,” 
is very confuſed. The rewards and pu- 
niſhments in the next life they believe 
will chiefly conſiſt in this; that in pro- 
ion as their actions have been con- 
formable to the juſt. ideas of the ſupreme. 
Being in this life, partaking ſtill more 
and more of his infinite wiſdom, ſo their 
ſouls will — ſtill nearer to 
beautiful intelligence of their divine mo- 


del in the next. But if their actions in 


this life have been inconſiſtent with the 
ſupreme reaſon in God, they ſhall be 
permitted to go on for ever in that in- 
conliftency and diſagreement, till they 


become ſo monſtrouſly wicked and enor- 


mous, as to become abominable even to 
themſelves. | 


C' 
* * 
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. OF THEIR OPINION CONCERNING 


"THE TRANSMIGRATION OF sours, 
AND THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOG* 
NOMY. bi 


T found the wiſeſt of them held the 
Metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of 
ſouls *, not as a puniſhment in the next 
life, as ſomeof the aucient Heathen philo- 
ſophers did, but as a 
the chief puniſumeut in the next was ex- 
png & This tranſmigration of 
ouls is quite 'differeut from the received 
notion of the word. Inſtead of believ- 
ing, as the ancients did, that the ſouls 

wicked -and voluptuous men, 
their deaths, tranſmigrated into beaſts 


according to the ſimilitude of their vi- 


cious inclinations, till, paſſing through 


* This notion of the tranſmigration of the ſouls of brutes into men and women in this 
life, particularly into the latter, was not unknown to the ancients,though explained ſome- 


thing afte t a different yy : witneſs a remain 


Creek poet, ta that e 


* 


* 


ing fragment of Simonides, a very ancient 
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88 and reduceable to theſe 
three heads, which your Reverences will 


puniſhmentin this; 
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_ unleſs it be to carry on the de- 
| of the brutal ſoul, or at beſt only 
make _ faint — to get mr 2 it's 
ſlavery. I took it at that this ſyſtem 
ical, to ſnew the ſimi- 


not directed by reaſon, and thoſe of hrutes. 
Hut upon examination, I found it was 
their opinion, that this tranſmigration. 
12 happen; — wa in my 
journey with the Pophar into Egypt, 
— the Turks, or other ſtrange 
nations, nay, ſeveral Armenian and Eu- 
Chriſtians, he would ſay to me 

in his own language, There goes a hog, 
goes a lion, a wolf, a fox, a dog, 


and the like; that is, they believe the 


body of a volu s man 1s poſſeſſed by 
the foul of of a luſttul man by 
that of a goat, a treacherous man by that 
of a fox, a tyrannical man by that of a 
wolf, and ſo df the reſt. This belief is 
inſtilled ãnto them fo carly, and with ſo 
much care, that it is of very great beneſit 
to keep them within the bounds of rea. 
ſons If a young man finds himſelf in- 
clined to any of theſe paſſions, he ad- 
— himdelf immediately to ſome per- 
ſon whom he thinks of ſuperior wiſdom, 
who aſſures bim that the ſoul of ſome 
certain brute is endeavouring to ſurprize 
and captivate his rational ſoul, and take 
poſſeſſion of 'it's hu. 
them always wate 


* 


R againſt their own paſſions, not to 


ſurprized by ſuch a mercileſ enemy. 


Their immediate remedy is, to look ſted- 


faſtly at the divine light that ſhines with - 
in them, and compare it with it's ori- 
ginal, till by the force of it's rays they 
drive away thoſe brutal ſouls, which, as 
' ſoon as fully diſcovered in-their trea- 
 cherous attacks (for they come on, fa 

*/ they, by ſtealth, not daring to attac 
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ns of men when. - 


This makes: 
ul, and upon their 


pains to diſls 
are got in. fear of being abandon- 
ed to the ſlavery of theſe brutal ſouls is 
n from their 

and regulari of ther ies to be 
in 4 great ure owing to this doctrine. 
The ſame notions with their Wo- 
men; into m their mothers and. go- 
verneſſes inſtil them, as the wiſe m do 
to the men: only they believe the uta! 


ſouls that enter into women are of a dif- 
T 2 — that enter into 
men. 


ſay, for inſtance, that of a 
cameleon makes them falſe and incon- 
ſtant; chat of a peaceck, coquettiſn and 
Jews. that of a tip eruel and ill na- 

3 and: fo 
another difference between men and wo- 
men, that when theſe brutal ſouls are en- 
tered into them, they- are much harder 
to be driven out from them tlian from 
the men; beſides that theſe brutal ſouls 
will lurk undiſcovered in women a great 


while, and are often ſcarce diſcernible, 


till the age of five and twenty or thirty; 


-whereas in moſt men it diſcovers i 


preſently after it's entrance. 
It was on account of this doctrine, as 


-I found by repeated obſervations, that 


they were ſo addicted to the 
— * ſtudy 


ſiognomy, laying down rules to 


know by the countenance, the lines of 
the face, and unguarded looks of men, 
vrhether the brutal ſoul has got poſſeſſion 
or not, in order to apply proper remedies. 
This ſcience, however uncertain and 


doubtful among Chriſtians, (who hay 


ter aſſiſtance of e and virtue 
— ions, . in- 
vaders) is brought to greater perfect ion 
and certitude than one would imagine, 
among ſuch of theſe people, who, hav- 
ing no ſuch helps, take little care to cul- 
tivate and. 
nations, unleſs they are 1 and fore- 
warned of the danger. Therefore their 
wiſe men, whenever they come in com- 
pany of the younger ſort, conſider at- 
tentvely-with-themſelves: all the linea- 


ments of. the. countenance, complexions, = 
motions, habit of body, conſtitution, tone 


of the voice, make and turn of the face, 
noſe, ears, &c. but particularly they ob- 


"ſerve the ſtructure and glancey of the eye, 


with innumerable ſigns proceeding from 
it, by which they . to diſcover thoſe 


the reſt. They add 


enge gene ae oe . ̃ ³wHlu. . — ˙ oa at 


ate their vicious incli- 
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ns. I ay, whey pretend to know b 
| rr Plate ſoul lays ſiege to the 
rational foul, or whether it has alr 
taken poſſeſſion of it's poſt. If they are 
— they prudently take care to 
avoid their company, or atleaſt art on their 
—— not to have any dealings with them 


matters obnoxious to the brutal ſoul 
they think them poſſeſſed by. But if the 
perſon attacked by theſe brutal ſouls be 

their own nation, they immediately 
orewarh ſuch to be on his guard, by 
which, and the dread they have enter- 
tained from their youth of theſe brutal 
enemies, they are kept in ſuch order, that, 
as I faid, I never ſaw ſuch moral people 
in my life. The worſt is, they are ex- 
tremely inclined to be proud, and have 
too great a value for themſelves, deſpiſ- 
ing in their hearts all other nations, as if 
they were nothing but brutes in human 
ſhape®. However, their wiſe men take 

much care as poſſible to correct this 

It, as far as the ignorance of the law 
of grace will allow; by putting them of- 
ten in mind of the miſeries and infirmi- 
ties of human life, Which being real 
evils, muſt be in puniſhment of ſome 


fault; that the moſt perfect are liable to 


death, which makes no diſtinction be- 
tween them and the reſt of the world. Be- 
ſides, humility, and a commiſeration for 
the defects of others, is one of the rays 
of the divine light that is to guide them. 
From ſuch documents and inſtructions 
of the wiſer ſort, though they do not 
care to have any wy with 
other people, ſeeing them ſo poſſeſſed with 


- thoſe brutal ſouls, yet they are a moſt 


courteous and compaſſionate people in 
all their behaviour, 


or THEIR LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 


Over and above what has been ſaid 
y of the nature and cuſtoms of theſe 


people, I ſhall here obſerve that their laws 
are 


ery few in number; but then they 
igious exact in the obſervance of 


are 
them. I have often heard the Pophar, 


contrary to his cuſtoms make very ſevere 
reflections on the lawyers 
tries, who make laws upon laws, and add 
precepts upon precepts, till the endleſs 


one, what need is there of Nba Bp 
{ 


of other coun-" 


number r the fundamental 

to be forgotten; leaving nothing but 
Ponfaſed heap of rc 
may - cauſe ignorant people to doubt, 
whether there is really wy thing meant 
by the laws, or not. If I forbid my 
© ſon,' ſays he, to do any wrong to any 


© all, the patticulars by which a per 
© may be wronged? 8 but the fact 
. on both mp og” 1 ſenſe and 
e uity can tell, u there an wrong 
- — For if you — y 1 
of circumſtances, it will be much more 
difficult to decide what is right, or 
* what is wrong, than if you preci 
and abſolutely forbid all injury what 
c 2 t is almoſt incredible, with 
what nicety and equity, and how ſoon, 
their — determine the few 2 
they have among them. To weigh the 
merits of the cauſe by the weight of the 
purſe, would be counted by chem one of = 
the 7 enormities. There are no 
courts for diſputes of this nature; all is 
done by laying the caſe before their pub- 
lick aſſemblies, or before any one or two 


| 1 and juſt men; and the affair is 


nally decided at once. All the law for 
Meum and. Tuum among them is 
© Thou ſhalt do no wrong to any one, 
withoutenteringintoany further niceties, 
© Such explanatory ſuppoſitions, ſay 
they, *oftener ſhew — how they may 
© ingeniouſly contrive to do an injury, 
© than how 10 avoid it,” 2 1 
Their laws therefore are nothing but 
the firſt principles of natural juſtice, ex- 
plained and applied by the elders, ig the 
publick 5 all who have a mind 
to come in when the facts are brought 
into diſpute. | 
The worſhip of the Deity,and that ex- 
eeſſive and even ſuperſtitious revere 
they pay to their 8 both alive an 
dead, is ſo carefully inculcated to them 
from their infancy, that there is no need 
of any written law to enforce it. They 
look on a man to be poſſeſſed with fome 
brutal ſoul, who ſhould pretend to call 
in queſtion or neglect this duty. ob 
"here is a pohitive law among them, 
not to ſhed human blood voluntarily 1. 
They carry this fundamental law of na- 
tur 


® The Chineſe, whom I hape proved to be deſcended from the firſt Egyptians, areſubjeR._ 


to the hke pride and contempt of other people, ſay 
eye, whereas nature has given them two: ſignifying 


themſelves than other men. 


that all other nations have but ons 
ads, how much wiſer they thinks 


% 


+ Theſe people deſcending ftom Miſraim, who might know the patriarch Noah, and 
might have learnt by tradition the puniſhment of Cain for the murder of his brother Abele 
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deu ts ſuch a height, that they never put able to be carried with them when they 


any one to death, even for murder, which 4 Egypt, and there given to ſome 
very rarely happens; that is, once in ſe- nger, with ample proviſion for it's 
veral ages, If it appears that a perſon maintenance, but never to be heard of 
Has really murdered another, a thing they more f. | | | 
think almoſt impoffible, the perſon con-. There is alſo one particular I ſhould 
vidted is ſhut up from all commerce of have mentioned, relating to injuſtice. If, 
— with proviſions to keep him alive as for example, the elders find there has been 
Jong as nature allows. After his death, any conſiderable injuſtice done, the cri- 
the fat is proclaimed, as it was when minal is obliged to reſtore nine times the 
they ſhut him up, over all the Nomes. . value. If any one be convicted to have 
His name ib blotted out of their genea- impoſed upon the judges, he is to be ſent 

ies; then his dead body is mangled out to the ſkirts of the country, to live by 


Jult in the ſame manner as he killed the himſelf for a time proportionable to his 


innocent, and afterwards burnt to aſhes, guilt, with a mark on his forehead, for 
which are carried up to the higheſt part all perſons to avoid bim, left he ſhould 
of the deſarts, and then toſſed up into the inſtil his principles into others. All 
air, to be carried away by the winds blow- other matters are regulated rather by cuſ- 
ing from their own country: nor is he tom than by laws, which will be ſen 
ever more to be reckoned as one of their when I come to the form of their govern- 
race; and there is a general mourning ob- ment, and other particular :aſticubtons. 
ſerved throughout the kingdom for nine . 

| | OF THEIR FORM OF GOVERNMENT, 


adultery and whoredom, which are like- Their form of government, as Thad 
wiſe puniſhed after death. If perſons are the honour to acquaint your Reverences 
t in adultery, they are ſhut up _ before, is patriarchal, which they- pre- 
till death; then they are expoſed naked ſerve * 1 being the moſt tena- 
as they were ſurprized, and the body of cious people in the world of their primi- 
woman treated after the moſt ignomi- tive inſtitutions, But, the order of the 
nious manner forthree days. Aft which ſucceſſion is extremely particular, in or- 
they are burnt, and their aſhes diſperſed der to keep up the quality of brother- 
as before . Whoredom is only puniſhed, hood and 5 as exact as they can. 
in the man, by — rem to a he-goat, Your Reverences, I preſume, remember 
and the woman to a 1 bitch, and lead that they all ſprung from one family, 
ing them thus round the Nome. All in (and lived as ſuch when they were driven 
the reſpective Nome, men and women, out of Egypt) the head of which was 
are to be preſent at the more ſignal pu- prieft of the Sun. This government th 
niſhments, and ts areobliged to ex= had obſerved ever ſince Miſraim took 
plain to their children the wickedneſs and poſſeſſion of that land for his habitation, 
of the crime, for a warning for But when they were ſecured from all the 
the future. I forgot to tell your Reve= world in the Aſt vale, as was mentioned 
rences, that if the woman brings forth before, they eſtabliſhed that form of go- 
by adultery, the child is preſerved, till wernment aftex a particular manner, The 


carried that opinion to an exceſs. Be theſe who they will, or not be at all, I cannot 
but obſerve how inexcuſable the wickedneſs of men was from the beginning, without blaming 
God, as ſome libertines do, for leaving them in ignorance, © 
The wicked Ham, or Cham, was in the ark with Noah, and lived many years before the 
uges (the truth of which is atteſted by ancient hiſtory, as well as by ſacred Scripture) and 
aw the dreadful puniſhment inflited on the world for fin; could not he have learnt god- 
lineſs, and the reward for it, of his father Noah? Could nat Ham have taught his own 
children, they theirs; and ſo on? But they corrupted their own-ways, and thereby ſhewed 
the neceſſity of a revelation. _ | : 
Ste the learned Biſhop of Meaux's Uniyerſal Hiſtory, concerning the Egyptians, Par. 
Hi. and of their puniſhments after death. Fa y | | 
- + With our author's leave, this is not ſuch a juſt and compaſſionate part, to turn inno- 


dent children out among people whoſe cuſtoms they had fuch a horror of, only for their 


parents faults. For though the maxim. be good, Netware a Breed; yet the care they took of 
their youth, and the moral inftruQion they gave them, might make them abhor the crimes 
N chelr parent. Ale W 4c 
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Kell Pophar 
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ſons, and as many 228 with 


their huſbands, governed them dur 


as father or patriareh of them all. 
ir prodigious veneration for their 8 
rents, and ſeparation from all ot! 
people, render this form infinitely more 
racticable than can well be imagined. As 
they were children of one man, the in- 
tereſt of the whole was the intereſt of 
every particular. All the nation of the 
firſt tranſmigration were children, grand- 
children, or great grand-chuldren of the 
old man who conducted them thi- 
ther. Having no wars, or voyages at 
ſea, nor commerce with the diſtempers 
as well as vices of other nations, who ge- 


nexally differ in their way of living as 


well as their climate; having nothing of 
this, I ſay, to deſtroy their people, they not 
only increaſed prodigioully, without plu- 
rality of wiyes, but by that and their al. 
maſt primitive way of living, they pre- 
forved their lives to a great o d age, moſt 
of them living aboye a hundred years, 
and ſome above a hundred and fifty. 
The firſt Pophar (ſay their memoirs) 
lived till an hundred and fifty-five, and 
is eldeſt ſon his ſucceſſor, more robuſt 
Nall to a hundred and ſixty. Preſently 
after his eſtabliſhment in the firſt vale, he 
divided his ſmall dominzous into ' five 
Nomes, or governments, under his five 
ſons, as was obſerved before. All were 
to be ſubordinate to the eldeſt; but it was 
only a patriarchal ſubordination, relatin 
the whole. The other governors, and 
indeed all-fathers of families, were entire 
miniſters of the laws in their reſpective 
families; but theſe laſt were liable to the 


inſpection of the more immediate 1 


riors, and all to that of the Grand Po- 

har, aſſiſted with ſuch a number of coun- 
. as were eſtabliſhed afterwards. To 
give Le Reverences a more diſtinct idea 
of 


is wonderful government, it will 
come much to the ſame, whether we de- 
ſcend from the chief Pophar to every re- 
ſpective family, or from theſe upwards. 
he particularities of the ſucceſſion 1 
ſhall conſider afterwards. However, it 
will be eaſier ſeen, if we take them when 
their numbers were not ſo great, at the 
firſt beginning of their eſtabliſhment. 
The Pophar, then, having diſtinguiſh- 
ed the bounds of every Nome, I mean in 
their firſt tranſmigration, each ſon toak 
ſſeſſion of it for himſelf and poſterity. 
While each ſon's children were unmar- 


Tied, they continued under the govern- 
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ment of their father, who made uſe of as - 
much land as was {ufficient for the con- 
veniencies and pleaſures, as well as the 
neceſlaries of life. But as-ſoon as any fon 
was married, or at leaſt when he could 
be called a father of a family, the father, 
with conſent. of the Pophar, allotted him 
likewiſe a ſufficient quantity for the ſame 
end: ſo they ſpread and enlarged them- 
ſelves as it were from the centre to a 

r extent, much in the ſame manner 
as they build their towns, till they had 
occupied the whole Nome. Here you 
will ſay, theſe people muſt in proceſs of 
time increaſe ad inſinitum, without lands 
ſufficient to maintain them. This was 
really the caſe in the firſt plantation, 
which was ſo entirely occupied by them, 
that if the famous COLO who brought 
them into the vaſt continent they now 


enjoy, had not made that glorious diſco- 


very with the danger of his life, they muſt 
have returned into Egypt, or eat up one 
another; but where they are at preſent, 
they have room enough, e N 
their numbers, for ſeveral ages. How- 
ever, I often repreſented to the Pophar, 
that it muſt come to that at Jaſt: the 
thought made him uneaſy at firft, and at 
length put him on a further difcovery, as 
pu Reverences will ſee in the ſequel. 
ut ſuch vaſt numbers of them betak 
themſelves to arts and manufactures, 


the country being ſo prodigiouſly fertile, 


there does not appear any great difficul 
in that reſpe&t, 0f * they 1 
upon agriculture as the firſt m dignity 
next to the liberal ſciences, fince that 
nouriſhes all the reſt; but it comes ſo eaſily, 
and the fruits and legumes are ſo rich 
and delicious, that they have little more 
trouble than to gather tm: beſides, 
having two ſummers and two ſprings, 
each different ſeaſon produces it's pecu- 
liar fruits. But to return to the 4 of - 
their government, each father of a family 
governs all his deſcendants, married or 
unmarried, as long as he lives. If his 
ſons are fathers, they have a ſubordinate 
power under him; if he dies before he. 
comes to ſuch an age, the eldeſt ſon, or the 
eldeſt uncle, takes care of them, till they 
are ſufficient to ſet up a family of them. 
ſelves. The father, on extraordinary oc- 
caſions, is liable to be inſpected by five 
of the molt prudent heads of that Albit, 
theſe by five of the five adjacent diſtricts 
choſen by common conſent ; theſe laft 
by the heads of the five Nomes, and 
the Nomes by the Graud Pophar aw 
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entire dependency of natural ; 
tion or elderſhip, which ruris through the 
whole economy, as your Reverences 
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or ſenators, choſen out of every Nome, 


What is moſt particular in this govern- 
ment is, that they are all abſolute in fome 
-manner, aud indepen 


| 2 gon, as looking on 
theinſelves as all equal in birth; 
bl din 


will fee when I come to the fucceſſion. 


They are in the fame manner lords and 


prietors of their own poſſeſſions, yet 
Pophar and governors can allot and 


diſpoſe of all for the publick emoloment, 


becauſe lock on him to be as 
much the father of all, as the immediate 
natural father is of his proper children, 
and even in ſome ſenſe 2 natural fa - 


mer by right of elderſhip, becauſe they 
rung originally from one man, whom 


Grand Pophar repreſents. To this, 


| that natural, or politick, or even ſuper- 


ſtitious reſpect they ſhew to their parents, 

contributes ſo much, that they never diſ- 

pute, but, on the con ,revexe the re- 

lations made by their ſuperiors; Lang 
tisfied that they are not only juſt a 

| but that it is their on act, fince 


It is done by virtue of a ſubordination to 


which they all belong. . 
The ſucceſſion of elderfhip has ſome- 
thing' very particular, and even intricate 


init. To expreſs at the ſame time the ſu- 


riority of the elder ſon, and the equa- 
ty of independence, I ſhall endeavour 
o explain to your Reverences, as well as 
J can, the right thereof. The eldeſt ſon 
of the firſt Pophar is always Grand Po- 
phar, when he is of age to govern, which, 
as I faid, is at fifty at ſooneſt; but if the 


* 
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direct line fails, not the uncle's ſon, nor 


any one in that Nome, but the right heir 


of the next Nome; and ſo of all the five 


Nomes. If they ſhould fail in all the 
Nomes, the right heir of the ſecond ſon 


of the firſt Nome, and ſo of all the reſt. 


This, they fay, has happened ſeveral 
times ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment, which 


is not much to be wondered at, if they 
are ſo ancient as they pretend. Thus, 
though the Grand Popharſhip be confined 


to the eldeſt in ſome tenſe, in effect it he- 
longs to them all; but if the next heir 

a minor, as he is always judged to be til] 
he is fifty years of age, the deft of that 
age, of the ſecond ſon of the next Nome, 
is regent till the heir be out of his mino- 
rity, and ſo on: infomuch that, in order 
to divide the ſuperiority among them as 
equally as poſſible, he who has the next 
xigit to be Grand Pophar, is never to 
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be regent. All other poblck, uifcers, | 


teachers of arts and ſciences, overſ; 


of all the publick employments, dcr. are 
conſtituted by the Grand Popharand San. 
hedrim, with aſſociates of every Nome. 
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"Though, as I faid, the 8 is in 
ſome ſenſe the proprietor of the whole 
country, as head of the government and 
chief patriarch; yet the ox of this 

rnment confiſts in this, that they are 
vint lords, acknowledging no inequali- 
but merely elderſhip, and the reſpe& 
ve to dignitaries, which they efteem as 
their own, or redoumbng to themſelves, 


becauſe they all give their conſent to their 


election forthe publick good. In a word, 
the whole country is only one great fa- 
mily governed by the Jaws of nature, with 

roper officers, conſtituted by the whole, 
For order and common preſervation. 
Every individual looks on himſelf as 


a part of that great family. The Grand 


5 mm is the common father, eſteemin 
all the reſt as children and brothers, call; 


ing them univerſally by that name, as 


they all call one another brothers, 'bar- 


tering and exchanging their commodi- | 


ties as one brother would do with ano- 


ther; and not only ſo, but they all Join 


m building their towns, publick places 
ſchools, &c. laying up all the ſtores an 
proviſions, over and above the preſent 
conſumption, in publick places, for the 
uſe of the whole, with overſeers and in- 
ors, conſtituted by common con- 
ent, who are to take care chiefly, that 
no diſorder be committed. Thus every 
one contributes to all publick expences, 
feaſts, and the like, which on ſome oc- 
cafions are extremely magnificent; af- 
fecting external 7 Pap in all reſpects. 
Thus alſo every man, wherever he goes, 
enters into what houſe he pleaſes, as if it 
were his own home; this they are doing 
perpetually throughout the whole c- 
try, rather viſiting than merchandizing; 
exchanging the rarities of each reſpettixe 
lace with thoſe of other parts, juſt like 
riends making preſents to one another; 
ſo. that all the 8 any.» ſtreets - 
great towns, wi 0 ding back · 
5 and forward eu They 
do this the more frequently to keep up a 
correſpondence between the Nomes, 
diſtance 12 ſhould cauſe any for- 


their being of o Ny. 
. wer g of one 155 
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thing that nature can call delight-- 
ful, and that with ſuch eaſe, that infinite 


-numbers are employed in trades and arts, 


according to their genius or inclinations; 
which, by their continual e an 
plenty, their long eſtabliſhment in one 
country, and under one form of 2 
ment, the natural 2 of the peo- 
ple, the ſo early knowledge of arts, 
which they brought with out of 
gypt; by the improvements their wiſe 
men make in them from time to time; 
and from what they learn when they pay 
their viſits to their e ee 
have brought to prodigious perfec- 
. Oe may fey of , thet they, 
are all maſters, and all fervants; every 
one has employment; generally ſpeak - 
ing, the younger fort wait on the elders, 
changing their offices as is hw, "4 pro- 
by their ſuperiors, as in a well- regu - 
[ated community. All their children 
univerſally are taught at the publick ex- 
pence, as children of the government, 
without any diſtinction but that of per- 


fonal merit. As the perſons deputed for 


that end judge of their genius, or any 
particular inclination, they are diſpoſed 
afterwards to thoſe arts and callings for 
which they ſeem moſt proper; the moſt 
ſublime ſciences are the moſt in reſpet 
with them, and ate chiefly the employ - 
ment of their great men and governors, 
contrary to the cuſtom of other countries; 
the reaſon of which is, -becauſe theſe 
being neverchoſen till they arefifty years 
of age; they have had more time to im- 
prove themſelves, and generally are 
ſons of more extenſive capacities. 
Th F rightly ſuppoſe, that perſons who 
excel others in the moſt rational ſciences, 
are not only fitteſt to govern a rational 
people, but alſo moſt capable of making 
themſelves maſters of what they under- 
take; not hut ſuch men, knowing the 
overnors are choſen out of that rank, 
ave an eye in their ſtudies to the rules 
and arts of governing, which are com- 
municated at a diſtance by them, accord- 
ing to the talents they remark in the 
ſubjects. They do not do this out of 
any ſpirit of ambition, employments be- 
ing rather an honorary trouble than an 
ad vantage, but for the real good of the 
whole. Agriculture, as T faid; has che 
next place in honour after the liberal 
arts; and next to that, thoſe arts are 
moſt eſteemed which are moſt neceſſary; 
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gives à check to induſtry, not having 


that ſpur of private intereſt, hoardin 


das is to be 


up riches, or ndizing their families, 
| ound in other nations. I 
was apprehenſive of this myſelf, when 


T came to underſtand their government; 


bat ſo far from it, that poſſibly there is 
not ſuch an induſtrious race of people in 
the univerſe. They place their great am- 
bition in the grandeur of the country, 
looking on thoſe as narrow and merce- 
nary Nia, who can prefer a part to 


the whole; they pride themſelves over 


other nations on that account, each man 
having a proportionable ſhare in the pub- 
lick grandeur, the love of glory aud 


raiſe ſeems to be their greateſt paſſion. 


ſides, their wiſe governors have ſuck 


ways of ſtirring up their emulation by 


publick honours, harangues, and-pane- 

yricks in their aſſemblies, with a thou- 
and other ways of ſhew and pageantry, 
afid this for the moſt minute arts, that 
were it not for that fraternal love ingraft- 


ed in them from their infancy, they 


would be in danger of raiſing their emu- 
lation to too great a height, Thoſe who 


give indications of greater wiſdom and 


prudence in their conduct than others, 
are marked out for governors, and gra- 
dually raiſed according to their merit. 
Whoever invents a new art has a ſtatue 
erected, according to the uſefulneſs of 
it, with his name and family inſerted in 


pe records; Whoever I 4 
articular excellency,. 


imſelf by any 
has ſuitable marks of diſtinction paid 
him on publick occaſions, as garlands, 
crowns, acclamations, ſongs, or hymns 
in his praiſe, &c, It is incredible how 
ſuch rewards as theſe encourage induſtry 
and arts in minds fo affected with glo 
as theſe people are : on the other hand, 
their greateſt puniſhments, except for ca- 
pital crimes, which are puniſhed as above, 
are by publick diſgraces. 
But now I am ſpeaking of their youth: 


as they look upon them as ſeeds of the 


commonwealth, which, if corrupted in 
the bud, will never bring forth fruit, ſo 
their particulay care is laid out in their 
education, in which I believe they ex- 
cel all nations. One cannot ſay there 


is one in the whole nation who may be 


aalled 
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the laſt of all are thoſe which are of leaſt 
uſe, though perhaps the moſt delightful. 

Since every one is employed for the 
common good more than for themſelves, 
perhaps perſons may apprehend that this 


7 


dulge their youth much in pro 

n to v5 * 
as gay as they can, becauſe they are na - 
turally inclined to gravity; - Beſides 
daily recreations, they have ſet times 


and ſeaſons for publick exerciſes, as rid- 
ing, 1 running, but particularly 


hunting wild beaſts, and fiſhing for cro- 
codiles and alligators, in their great lakes, 
which I ſhall deſcribe to your Reverences 
on another occaſion ; yet they are never 
ſuffered to go alone, that is, a company 


.of young. men together without grave 


men and perfons in- authority along 
with nach arrange ene to them in 


all their actions; nay, they are never 


ſuffered to fleep together, each lyi 
bed, though in 4 publick 


in a ſingle though in 4 pi 
room, with ſome grave perſon in the 
fame room with them. Their women 


are kept much in the ſame manner, 
to prevent inconveniencies which I ſhall 
touch upon when I come to the educa- 
tion of their women: and this ſo uni- 
verſally, that as there are no idle com- 
panions to lead them into extravagan- 
cies, To there are no idle and looſe wo- 
men to be found to corrupt their minds. 
Their whole time, both for men and 
women, is taken up in employments or 
publick recreations, which, with the early 
care 8 in 5 
inciples o morality of the country, 
— all choſe diſorders of youth we 
Ee elſewhere. Hence too comes that 
ſtrength of body and mind in their men, 
and modeſt blooming beauty in their 
women; ſo that among this people na- 
ture ſeems to have kept up to it's primi- 
tive and original perfe&ion. Beſides, 
that uni verſal likeneſs in them, proceed- 
ing from their conjugal fidelity and ex- 
cluſion of all foreign mixture in their 
breed, (where all the lineaments of their 
anceſtors, direct and collateral, meet at 
laſt in their offspring) gives the parents 
the comfort of ſeeing their own bloom 
and youth renewed in their children 
though, in my opinion, this univerſal 
likeneſs is rather a defect; not but the 
treaſures of nature are ſo inexhauſtible, 
that there are ſome diſtinguiſhing beau- 
ties in every face. "Their young men 
and women meet frequently, but then 
it is in their publick aſſemblies, with 
grave people mixt along with them. At 
all publick exerciſes the womenare placed 
in view to ſee and be ſeen, in order to 
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called. an idle perſon, though. they in- 
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inſpire the 
performances. They are 


ted to be decently familiar on thoſe pub- 
lick occaſions, and can chuſe their lov- 
ers reſpectively, according to their lik - 
ing, there being no ſuch thing as dow- . 


ries or intereſt, but mere perſonal me- 


Tit in the caſe ; but more of this after - 


wards, when 1 ſhall f 


and marriages. This is a ſhort ſketch 
of the government and ceconomy of- a 
le, who are as much diſtin iſhed 


m the cuſtoms of -others, as are 


ſeparated by their habitation and coun- 


try. | 

[nquifitor; You ſeem, Sir, to have a 

very high idea of this patriarchal 155 
1 


vernment, and look upon it accor 
to the la of na T? you 
deny but perſons may be obliged by 
the law of nature to obey their forms 
of government, as well as a patriarchal 
one? 
Gaudentio. No, Reverend Fathers, by 
no means, I don't enter into compa* 
riſons, but relate matter of fact. It 
2 be doubted, but different 
s of government may be pro 
for Iifferent nations; 1 
a form of government ĩs lawfully eſta. 
bliſhed, perſons are obliged to 6bey, 
to avoid anarchy and confufion; as for 


Example, whoever ſhould endeavour 


to ſubvert a monarchical government 
once lawfully eſtabliſhed, muſt break 
in upon the laws of right and juſtice, 
which are obligations of the law of 
nature. 1 
Inguifitor. Read on. 
Second Iaguiſitor. Under favour, I 
muſt aſk him a queſtion or two firſt. 

I think, Signor Gaudentio, you make 
tze grand Pophar to be both prince 


and prieſt; that is, to be veſted both 
with temporal and ſpiritual power: is 
it your opinion that the ſpiritual power | 


*- 4 i "_ 


is ſubject to the temporal? 

Gaudentio. I ſpeak. of Heathens, Re- 
verend Fathers, anda Heatheniſh wor- 
ſhip, where the grand Pophar was both 
prince of the people, and chief prieſt 
of the Sun by his place. I acknow- 
ledge no head of the church but his 
Holinels, as molt agreeable to che pri- 
mitive inſtitution of our religion. 

* 3 on in bis prom Ow 
of the ſovereign Pontiff, partly bein 
@ Roman Catholicky So all 


el 


| peak, more parti- 
cularly of the education of their women 


hope you don't 


Pear. 
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naged, chere being grea 


hg 


: oublifter thought fit to leave it aut. 


Caudentio, Is it your Reverences plea- 


| RAN my hiſtory? 


Inquiſitor. ay, read on. ] 


ang 


THE BOUCATION OF THEIR WOMEN, 


AND MARRIAGES. 


As for their women, the Pophar told. 


me it was what gave them the moſt 
trouble of any thing in their whole go- 
vernment z that by their records, their 
anceſtors had held frequent conſultations 
after what manner they 
n t difficulties to 
be feared either from allowing them li- 

erty, or keeping them under reſtraint. 
© Tf you allow chem liberty, you muſt 
depend on their hohbur, or rather ca- 
© price, for your own; if. you Ar 
* under confinement, _ will be ſure 
© to revenge themſelves the firſt oppor- 
© tunity which they will find in ſpite of 
* all you can do. rules, ſaid he, 
* by which men r won't 
© hold with women ; ſolid reaſon, if you 
© can make them ſenſible of it, will ſome 
© time or other have an influence on moſt 
* men; whereas humour is what predo- 
© minates in women, 
© have them; miſs it, you do nothing: 


* and are ſv far, from being an 
E: ef anang fk in the L- 
© that much more depends on the right 
6 t of them than ima 
* gine. Licentiouſneſs of youth draws 
* innurherable misfortunes on any go- 
* vernment; and what greater incentives 
© for hcentiouſneſs than lewd women, 
* whether common proſtitutes, wanton 
© ladies or adultereſſes ? For all looſe 
women belong to one of theſe claſſes, 
© Our women, continued he, are ex- 
1 _— ke e 8g 5 — — Fay 
and vigordus; conju . 
C den Jag and chaſtity, muſt be the 
© ftrongeſt honda to keep them in their 
duty. As for our young men, we 
keep them in py: employinent, 
* and iniivate them to glory by every 
* thing that can move generobs minds; 
F 
ways adapted to their genius. 
1 But 5 Mr care of all, is to make 


ſteemed by both parties the 


marriage e 
; bappic fg that can be wiſhed for in 
*, this lis, This we believe to depend 


2 
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| 1 becauſe be waz before 
_ the Inguiſition; e 0 tt gr 


make her ſeck for relief e 
© where women art not virtuous, men 


were to be ma- 


Hit that, Jou 


Pe 


= 


ippy. aud fixed in her choicey- 


wan, 8 
becauſe, if the perſon be impoſed upon 
C 


her, con to her own inward in 

« clination, diflike, or revenge, or per- 
© haps a more ſhameful pation, wi 

ewhere; and 


© will be lewd. We therefore permit 
* the woman to chuſe entirely for her- 
« ſelf, and the men to make their ad- 
c dreſtes where they pleaſe : but the wo« 
man is to-diftinguiſh her choice 
« ſome fignal 

c 

« 


part 

* moſt ardent and tried love determines- 
the choice: this endears the man to 
* her oti the one liand, and the difficulty 

E of finding any woman who has not. 

© the ſame inducements to love her huſ 
© band, leaves him no enco ' 
for his lawleſs defires Nn 
* women; and the ſingle women are ei- 
ther ſo early engaged with their lovers, 
* or ſo po with the notion that a 
married man cannot belong to her, 
that has ſuit would be entirely vaint 
© In a word, we do not allow the leaſt 


4 ral intereſt to interſere in the 


© choice, but rather wiſh our young 
ple ſhould be mutually attracted | 
eſteem and affection. whole bu- 

fineſt of courtſhip is to prove thelr con- 
* ſtaney, and to make them ſo: when 


© we are well aſſured of this, all obſiaz. 


© cles are removed. We found this me- 
© thod to have the leaſt inconveniencies 
: of atiy, 77 beſt means to 

conjug: i A on Which good 
ey = oo ed. P 
When our nation, continued he; 
began to grow v pulous, and the 
country full of reds and peny; the 
ous converſation of our young. 
* men and women, with fome | 
on the part of the gov „ was the. 
* occaſion that the bounds of our inno- 
cent anceſtors were not ſufficient to 
© keep them in their duty; ſtrange di- 
* orders were crept amanig dur youth of 
© both ſexes ; our men grew euervated 
and effeminate, our women wanton 
+ and enflamed; unnatural abuſes waſt-- 
* ed their conſtitution; ſo that we loſt 
« thouſands of our young men and wo- 
men, without knowing what was the 
« cauſe; even in the married ſtate, the 


— 


women began not to be contented with, 
ene man; on which a» count our'an - 
* eeftprs hald almoſt reſolved to keep all 
dur women from the hight of men till 
+ they were married, and then to deliver 
r themrup to their buſbands, who ſhould 
_ © have x deſpotick right over them; as I 
d am informed they have in other na- 

© tions. They imagined this to be a cer- 
_ © tain means to aſcertain the legitimacy 

© of their children, and to prevent jea- 
 * buſy, the firſt cauſe, however dif. 


ſembled, of the man's diſlike tb his 


ie. Others objeCted againſt this ſe- 
vere diſcipline, and 13d, it was mak - 
Ding the moſt beautiful part ot the ere · 
"ation mere flaves, ox at leaſt mere pro- 
perties; tat It wWas to give a fatal 
* check to the glory of a free , to 
* deprive the huſband of the voſuntury 
© love of his moiety, and take 233 
mat endeati of conjugalt hap- 
© pineſs. To this the feverer fide an- 
were, that the women were come to 
*fach a | 
| © thewed they were fearce capable of 
. «making a proper uſe of it. However, 

n medium hetwiet both, carried it for 
* thiat time. The injuries of the mar: 5 
*« ſtare, and the 3 of youth, 
©which was the occaſion of it, were 
© judged*to be of ſuch conſequence to the 
_ © commonwealth, that, reſdlved to put 


- 


A ſtap to it at any rate, all the wiſe men 


And rs conſulted together, and, 
- reſred uranimouſty rt the laws I. 
© mentionedagainft adultery and whore - 
dom in execution, cauſiug proclama- 
tions to be maile for that intent through 
« out the whole empire. All cortuptors 
© of youth of both ſexes were ſhut up im- 
© medrately, with the regulations I re- 
* lated above, of having _ perſons 
Always in the company of youn . 
© ple, whether men or women. 


«married off all that were of age for it, 
as falt as they could; but quickly 


found the number of inhabitants did. 
gut Tee 2 ther N vi- 
gor being exhavſted or debilitated by 
> wir wr] abuſes 1 2 
[Someparazraphs ſeem wanting in this 
0 rt of al, ee 
' doubtleſs Were ae Bertie), * 
There is one peru 


orher nations; for whereas theſe laſt en- 
deavour to preſerve their Joung people, 
from love, leſt they ſhould throw them. 


- 


ſelves away, or make diiadvantageous 


on 
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chat their abuſes of liberty 


| erofiur method allowed, 
by them, in which they differ from all, 


matches; the former, having no inte- 
reſted views in. that „ encourage 
a generous and honourable love, und 
make it their care to f them in the 
ſtriteſt bonds they can, as ſoon as * 
judge, by their à geand conſtitution, 
their inclinations: this they do ſometimes 
by applauding their choice, but -moitly 
by raiting vaſt difficulties, contrived on 
purpoſe both to try and enhance their 
conſtancy. They have hiſtories and ſto- 
ries of heroick examples of fidelity and 
conftancy in both ſexes ; but particular 
ly for the young women, by whictr they 
are taught rather to ſuffer ten thouſund 
deaths than violate their plighted faith. 
One may ſay they are a nation of faith. 
full overs; the longer they live together, 
the more their friendſbip encreaſes, and 
infidelity in either ſex is looked upon as 
x capital erime. Add to this, that be- 


ing all of the ſame rank and quality, ex- 


cept" the regard; paid to elderſnip and. 
publick e nothing but iy 

nal merit, and a liking of each other, 
determines the choicez there muſt be ſig- 


na] 3 produced that the woman 
prefers the man before all others, as his 


ſervice muſt be diſtinguiſhed in the ſame 


manner. Where this is apprevetd of by 
the, governors. or elders, if the woman 
inſiſts on her demands, it is an inviola- 
ble law that that man muſt be her huſ- 
band. Lg hands are firſt rater 
gether in publick; then they claſp each, 
other in & cloſeſt athens 5a, #55 
poſture the elder" of the place, to ſhew 
tlrat this union is never to be diſſolved, 
takes a cirele of the fineſt te feel, 
woven with flowers, and firſt lays it over 
their necks, as they are thus clafping, 
each other, then round their waiſts, 1 
laſt of all round their breafts, or keaxts, 
to ail that the ardeney of their fove. 
muſt terminate in an indiſſoluble friend- 
ſhip; which is followed by infinite accla - 
mations and congratulations ef the whole 
affembly, I believe the world cannot 
furniſh ſuch examples of conjugal cha- 
tity as ave between mem by 
thele means. Widowers and widows 
never marry ſingle $, ant butrare- - 
ty at all, except left young; when' they, 
are to gain each other as before. of, 
fick prudent precautions, infirute di- 
orders and misfortunes to the commoa - 
wealth are ented, proceeding not 
only from dif;roporrionate and forced 
marriages, but from the. licentiouſneſs. 
of idle perſons, who" either marry for 
| money, 


Nu or live on the ſpoil of other peo · 
e ill they can get an adv ö 

wmateh.. This is a ſhort ſketch of their 
government and cuſtoms, which I thought 
would not be unacceptable to your Re- 
verences, though a greatmany other cuſ- 
tams. of leſs moment, will occur in the 
ſequel of my life, to, which. I now re- 


me for one of his attending companions, 
with the other young To who came 
home with us: he had a many other 
attendants and officers, deputed by com- 
mon conſent to wait his orders as regent; 
theſe were changed every five years, as 
were thoſe attending the governors of the 
other Nomes, on account of improve- 
ment; for, being all of equal quality, 
they endeayour to give them as equal an 
education as is changing their 
employments, and waiting on one ano- 
ther in their turns, by the appointment 
of their reſpective governors, except thoſe 
whole genius or choice determines them 
to arts and ſciences, according to their 
cxconomy deſcribed before. I mnſt only 
add, that having ſuch a high value for 
heir. race, no one thinks it a diſgrace to 
perform. the meaneſt offices, being all 
ta be attended in like manner th ves 
when it comes to their turns, eachlookin 
an the honours done to every branch of 
their government as their own. Hence 
all their publick ranks and ceremonies 
are the molt magnificent that can be ima- 
gined ; there is ſcarcy any thing done, 
even in entertainments between the pri- 
vate tribes, but there are proper officers 
deputed for it, and all expences paid out 
overſeers far every thing. Their houſes 
are all.open to one.another, with a long 
gallery, which runs from the end of one 
range of building to the other,. The 
womens apartments.join together; with 
the. men of each family joining to their 
own. women, that is, their wives, ſiſters, 
and daughters, The women have their 
ſubaltern officers like the men. The firit 
apartment of every break of a ſtreet be- 
longs to the men, then the women's be- 
longing to them; then the women of 
the next family joining to them, and 
— my. —— and ſo on, with 
puhli alls at proper diſtances 
for publick aſſemblies ; ſo that every 
— they do is a ſort of paradox to us, 
far bey are the frreſt and yet giteſt 
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the 


the common ſtack, with deputies and 


- what they ſaw in me, to 
tune of being the 


75 

E in the world; the whole nation, 
as I obſerved before, E 
one univerſal regular colle 


come 


munity, than any thing el he wo» 
men are | as well as 
the men; it is their buſineſs to work all tb 


fine garments for themſelves and the 
men, which being much the ſame, exe 
cept devices and rs for their friend 
and lovers, are made with leſs difficulty 
chief difference is in the wearin 

them, But the chief diſtinction of ſexes, 
is in the ornaments of their becks and 
hair, Crowns and fillets are worn by 
all, juſt after the madel of the little pic- 

ture your Reverences ſaw in the cabinet: 
all their tapeſtry, embroidery, and che 
like, with infinite other curioſities, are 
the works of their women, ſo that the 
chief qualification of their women or la · 
dies, for they are all ſuch, is to excel at 
the loom, needle, or diſtaff. Since I 
came there, by the Pophar's deſire, they 
have added that of painting, in which, 
I believe, the vivacity of their genius 
will make them excel all the reſt of the 
world. Not teaching for hire, I thought 
it no diſgrace in me to inſtruct ſuck 


* amiable ſcholars in an art no man ought 


to be aſhamed of, It is a thing unknown 
with theſe people for young ladies of 
any degree, or even yonng men, to have 
nothing elſe to mind or think of but viſits 
and dreſs. When I gave them an acy 
count of the lives of our quality and 
gentry, they cried out What barba-» 
© rians! Can any thing become beauty 
© more than knowledge and ingenuity ?” 
They ſeemed. to have ſuch a contempt, 
and even a horror for a life of that na» 
ture, that the young ladies aſked — 
with great concern, if our — 
do 


any lovers? as if it were imp 
love a woman who had nothing to re- 
commend her but what nature gave her. 
In fine, by the deſcription I gave of the 
idle life of our ladies, they judged them 
to be no morethan beautiful brutes. They 
aſked me alſo, if I did not think myſelf 
fortunate by my captivity, where I met 
with ladies, who thought the ornaments 
of the mind more defirsble than thoſe of 
the body; and told me, they i _ 
ing born of their race by 
the mother's fide; nay, could ſcaree 
believe but my father had a mixtvre of 
their blood ſome-way orother. I affured 
wem, eſteemed mylelf very p to be 
in the midſt of fo many charms _ 
XK 2 
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them 


* 
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ing born all of one race, without any 
mixture of foreign vices, yet in effect, 
al the world were griginally bjochers 
fiſters, ns one | 

| I Ie 

dhe ground like muſhrooms; "This I 


when he was net on the publick con- 
cerns; where I likewiſe accompanied him 
ſometimes, and received moſtdiſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of his favour, He would of- 
Le: mend mh „ — me in 

$ ang cu Sz Ee polity 

of 22 enquiring frequent- 


ly into the particularities uf our govern- 
| hone, both civil and religious. He 


never endeavoured to perſuade me to'con- 
Form to their religious ceremonies, and 
ſenſe told me ĩt was pru- 
dence not to meddle with them. I ra- 


. ther thought he ſeemed inelined to have 


more favourable ſentiments of our reli- 


Sion, as ſuch, than his own, though he 
- was 


jouſly bigotted to their civil 
euſtoms ; ſaying, it was impoſſible ever 


— . a commonwealth, when 

did not live up to their laws; whi 
ſhould be as few and as fmple as poſ- 
ible: for when once people come to 
break in upon fundamentals, all ſubſe- 
dent laws would not have half the 
h as primary ones. To theſe be 
added many other refle&ions, that ſhew- 
ed him a man of conſummate wiſdom, 


and worthy the high poſt he bore. lie 


Had had two ſons, both dead; and two 
Haughters living; the one was about ton 


Fears old when I arrived there, (it is ſhe 


your Reverences ſaw in that picture) the 


other born the year before the Pophar ſet. 


out for Grand Cairo. His lady, much 
younger than himſelf, ſhewed ſuch freſh 
remains of beauty, as demoniſtrated that 

nothing but what ſprung from herſelf 


'could equal ber; both the Pophar and 


his conſort looked on me as their own 
ſon, nor could I expect greater - favour 


Had I really been ſo. I took alltbe cate = 
£ myſeit un- 
worthy af it, and both revered and loved 
beyond what I am able to expreſs; - 
4% indeed, as I obſerved; the whole 


imaginable not to render 


Las 
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of brothers und friends, no man having 
the leaſt ſuſpicion or fear of one another. 
They were ſo habituated to the obſerv- 
ance of their laws, by their natural dif- 
poſitions and the never-ceaſing vigilancy 
of their governors, that the ſeemed to 
have a greater horror for the breach of 


- theit laws, than the puntſhmenty attend- 


ing it; faying, that infinite diſorders 
might be committed by the malicious 
inventions of men, if there was nothing 
but fear to keep them in their duty, 
Such force has education and the gh 
of nature ri cultivated; for myſelf, 
I was left to follow what liberal em- 
ployment I had a mind to. Phillfophy, 
CAL 


muſick, and painting, had been the 


part of my ſtudy and diverſion,” till my 
unhappy captivity. andthe" loſs of my 
brother; but as I was fallen among a 
nation of philoſophers, that noble ſcience, 
the miſtreſs of all others, made up the 
more ſerious part of my employment; 
though at ſome times, by the Pophar re- 
gent's earneſt defire, I applied myſelf to 
the other two, particularly painting, 
They had a great many old-faſhioned 
muſical inſtruments, and an infinite num 
ber of performers in their way, who at- 
tended their feaſts and publick rejoicings z 
but their muſick, both vocal and inftro. 
menta ee — . et - as one 
might have exp of ſo polite a peo- 
wie and did — up the 1 


. genius of our Italians. Their philoſo- 


chiefly turned on the mort uſeful 
part of it ʒ that ia, the mathematicks and 

direction of nature: in the moral 
of it they have a fyſtem, or rather no- 
tion, of hic h I forgot to acquaint your 
before; it is a too high and 
exalted notion of Providence, if that ex- 
on may be allowed, by which 


imagine all things to be ſo governed in 


this world, that whatever mjury a man 
does to another, it will be returned upon 
him or his poſterity, even in chis world, 


in the ſame manner, or even in a greater 


degree, than what he did to others. 
[ Inquyfitor, You'll be pleaſed to explain 
pour own ſentiments in this particu- 
ar, ſinee we hope you don't deny that 
fundamental law of nature * reli- 
gion, viz. That the divine Providence 
preſides over all things; and as for 
ſublunary things, we preſume you be- 
lieve that Providence does notonly ſhew 
ſelf in the wonderful production and 
harmony conſpicuous in all na 
cauſes and effects, beyond all the = 
a 


+ ſon ſhews, that fince the 
. deſcends ſo low as to 


_—*thatis, 


% 


. _— 
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an! art of men; but alſo over the 
moral part, that is, the free actions of 
men, by ſuitable rewards and puniſh= 


ments in this world or the next, to _ 


mae an equal and juſt com f 
_ for all the good and evil of this life, 
; 3 ſt and. Ther tall 8 
S0 pray explain e t we 
8 = your at ſentiments on that 
ea "Ry 


Gaudentio. I hope, reverend Fathers, 
I mall convince you, my ſentiments 
* are really orthodox in this point; no 
man has morereaſon to magnify Pro- 
©  vidence' than myſelf; but heatheniſh 
people may carry a juſt belief 'to ſu- | 
| — That there is a providence 
- © over the phyſical part of the world, 
vo man who has any juſt knowled 
im nature can be ignorant, fince 
may 8 — leaſt inſect, 
every thing being adapted to it's pe- 
. „ with — 4 
© ledge in the Author of it, that all the 
unt and knowledge: of men can't do 


dme like; and by conſequence not be- 


ing able ro make itſelf}, it muſt be 
U by a cauſe infinitely know 
ing and foreſeeing. Then, as to the 

moral part of the world, the ſame rea- 

it Creator 
5 take care of the 
leaſt inſect, it is incredible to think that 
the nobleſt part of the world, that is, 

the free ations of men, ſhould be 
without his care. But us he has given 
them the glorious endowments of free 


_ © "will, the fame Providence knows how * 
- to adapt the direfti 


on of them by ways 

and means ſuitable to their beings # 

by letting them know his will, 

and propoſing ſuitable rewards and pu- 

niſhments for their good and bad ac-' 

tions; whichrewards and puniſhments, 

tit is evident, are not always ſeen in 

"this life, ſince the wicked often pro- 

/ xl and the good ſuffer, but by con- 

2 ſpans mult be reſerved for another 
* ftate. 


ut theſe people not having a juſt notion 
. of the next life, though they believe a 
future _ carry 8 o far, that 
think every injury done to ano- 

k ther will A. . or _ = 
lia 0 aggreſſor, or his poſte- 
- tity, in this fe: only the far the 
puniſhment always falls the heavier 
dhe longer it is deferred. In this man- 
ner do they account for all the revo- 
lutions of che earth, that one wicked 
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-* "moſt grievous dffences. But as per- 


| fancy for painting, 


ſure to ſee Tome of them 


an 


other parts, and either coſt a great 
to repair, or bring the whole machine 
to deſtruction. 


3 
w 
Action is puniſhed hy another; that the 
_- deſcendants of the greateſt monarchs 
have been loſt in beggary far almott 
endleſs generations, and the perfons 
that diſpuſſeiſed them treated after the 
fame manner by ſome of the deſcen- 
© dants of the former ; and ſo on: which 
notion, in my opinion is not juſt, ſince 
a fincere repentance may wipe off the 


2 
+. 


Ions, generally ſpeaking, arzmoreſtn- 
© fibly touched with the? uniſhments of 
"this life, it is not to be doubted but 
© there are often molt ſignal marks of 
© avenging providence in this life, in 
__ "order to deter the wickec. 
jos — Pugh, "Y i A 
Finding the Pophar ha x prodig pious 
NC 2 by ſome indifferent 
he had picked up, I applied my- 
elf with . i kein to Wr 
art, particularly ſince he would have me 


o 


teach his daughter, whoſe unparalleled 


charms, though but in the bud, made 
me inſenſible to all others. By fre 
drawing, 1 not only pleaſed him and 
others, but almoſt myſelf; every one 
there, men and women, were to follow 
ſome art or ſcience: the Pophir Jefired 
me to imp⸗ e e e e 
people of both ſexes; ſaying, there were 
very great encouragements for the in- 
ventors of any new arts, which T migh 
Juſtly claim à title to. I did fo; and 
before I left the place, T had the plea- 


equal or even 
excel their maſter. ss 
Theſe were the chief em ents of 


ys my leifure hours; though I was forced 
to leave them for confi 
to attend the regent in the private viſita- 
tions of his charge, which he did fre- 
quently from time to time, ſometimes to 
one Nome, ſometirnes to another, having 


ble intervals 


an eye over all, both officers and people. 


pro- Theſe viſitations were rather preſerva- 


tions againſt, than remedies for, any diſ- 


orders. He uſed to ſay, that the com- 
monwealth was like a great machine 


with different movements, which if fre- 


"quently viſited by the artiſt, the leatt 


aw being taken notice of in time, was 
not only ſoon remedied, but was a means 
of preſerving all the reſt in aconftant 
regular motion; but if neglected, 
would foon diſorder the motions of the 
deal 


{tn 3 on publick ſo- 
lemnities, whit were always very mag- 
nificent, 


* 
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, Hificent, the. Pophap (not to benden hie 
Y gre: 


e) went about without an 


7 


1 artilans, calling them his chil- 


of the Sun, which is kept twice a year, 


| becauſe, as I informed your Reyerences, 
. their kingdom lies between the tropicks, 
but more on this ſide the line than the 


other. This ſituation is the occaſion that 
they have two {prin and two ſummers. 
At the beginning of each ſpring, there 
its in every Nome, in ho- 
nour of the Sun; they are held in the 
open fields, in teſtimony of his being the 
immetiate cauſe (in their opmion) of the 
2 of all things, All the ſacri- 

ce they offer to him are five little pyra- 


.mids of -incenſe, according to the num- 
ber of their Nomey, placed on the altar 


in plates of gold till they take fire of 
themſelves. 


vernors to perform the office of plac in 
the We of incenſe on the es 


they are clad in their ſpangled robes of 


the colour of the Nome, with erowns on 
their heads, marching up two by two, a 


man and a woman, between two rows of 


young men and women, placed theatre- 
wiſe one above another; and wake the 
moſt beautiful ſhow that eyes can be- 
hold.” It happened that one of the twin 
brothers was deputed,” with the youn, 
lady I am ſpeak ng of, to make ihe fu 
couple for * 

altar. They marched up on different 
ſidet till they came to the altar: when 


they have placed the incenſe, they ſalute 


each other, and croſs down, the men by 
the ranks of the wamen, aud the women 


ye 


' terell, being, as I faid, 


ive young men, and as 
many women, are deputed by the go- 


nathing; if the w. 
ſome extraordi 


he placing the incenſe on the 


Ear which they, do wich a n- 
ful grace tuch an 

aſſembliy. The deſigu of "this is to en- 
courage a decorum in the carriage of the 
young people, and t6 give them a fight 
of each other in their greateſt luſtre. 
When. the five couple haye performed 
their ceremony, the other ks come 
two by two to the altar, ſalurting each 
other, and croſſing as before, by which 
ware oung people have an. oppore 
tunity of ſeeing every man and woman 
of the whole company, thaugh the plac- 
ing of them is done by lot. If they.have 
not. auy engagement before, they ge- 


nerally take the firſt liking to one ano- 


ther at ſuch interviews, and the woman's 


love and choice being what detetmines 


the marriage, without any view of in- 
lity,. the 3 
the young gallants make it 
bufineſs 8. gain che affeRion of the per- 
ſon. they Uke by their future fervices. 
To prevent inconveniences of rivalſhip 
at the beginniag, if the man be the per- 


ſon the woman likes, he preſents a 


with a flower juſt in the bud, which ſhe 
takes and puts in her breaſt. If ſhe is 
engaged before, ſhe ſhews him one, to 
ſignify her en ent; which if in the 


dud only, ſhews the courtſhip is gone no. 


further than the firſt propoſal and lik 
ing z if balf blown, or the like, it is an 
emblem of further progreſs; if full 
blown, it ſignifies that her choice is de- 
termined, from whence. they can never 


recede; that is, he. can challenge the 


man that preſents.it, but he cannot chal- 

lenge her till ſhe has worn it publickly. 
If any diſlike ſhould happen after that, 
Tow Gor to be ſhut up, never to have any 

huſhand. If ſhe has no engagement, 
but does not approve of the perſon, ſhe 


makes him a low courteſy, with her 


eyes ſhut till he is gone way. The 
women, it is true, fr all this, have 
ſome little coquettiſh arts, diſſembling 


their affections now-and-then,. but not 


often. If the 2 he wears 
ſome ſavohr or other to ſhew it; if be 
likes not the woman, he preſents her with 
In make 


. * 


* 
* 


any of his fide, ſhe has liberty to liye a 


maid, or to be diſpaſed af among the 


widows, being look ed upon as ſuch, who, 
by the bye, marry none hut willowers. 
But to return to the twins. It happened 
that che brother who went with the lady 


übe ajar ſexing the had no hai ypon 
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with him; the awe of the ceremony Hin- 
devedthem from taking any further no- 
tice of one another at that time. As ſhe. 
went down the ranks, the other brother 
ſaw her, and fell in love with her like- 
iſe, aud contrives to meet her with a 
bud in his Rand, juſt as the ceremony 
ended, which" ſhe accepts of, taking Him 
to be the perſon who had marched up with 
her to tie altar; but being obliged to go 
off with the other young ladies, whether 
the concern ſhe had heen in, in pa form- 
ing the ceremony befote ſuch an illaſtrĩ- 


ous aſſembly, ot che heat of the weather, 


or the joy the conceived in finding her af 
fection reciprocal; er all togettier, had 
ſuch an effect, that ſhe fell into a faint- 
inge fit among her companions; Who 
opening her boſom in halte, not mindi 
the flower, it fell down, and was tor 
under foot. Juſt as ſhe was recovered, 
the brother whoperformed the ceremony, 
came up aud preſented his bud, ſhe 
thinking it had been that ſhe had loſt, 
received it with a look oe Ong he had 
made a ter progrel5 in Her àffections 
than od og 12 . expreſſed; the 
laws not permitting any further conver 
ation at that juncture, they retired to 
their reſpective habitations. Some time 
after, the brother who had the luck to 
preſent the firſt flower, whom for diſ- 


* 
= 


tinction 1 fall call the 23 brother, 


as he really was, found a way to make 
her a viſit by ſtealth, at a grated window, 
which, as J obſerved; was publickly pro- 
hibited by the wiſe governors, but pri- 
vately connived at to ehhange their love. 
He came to her, and after ſome amorous 
converſation, makes bold to preſent her 
the more advanced mark of his affection, 
which ſhe accepted of, and gave him in 
return a ſcarf, worked with hearts ſe pa- 
rated by hittle brambles, to ſhew there 
were ſome difficulties for him to over- 
come yet; however, they gave one ano- 
thet mutual aſſurances of love, and he 
was permitted to profeſs himſelf her 
lover, without declaring. her name, for 
ſome private reaſons the had. Not long 
_ the elder brother came, _ pro- 
cured an opportunity of meeting her at 
the ſame — 4 7 — e night — very 
dark, ſo that he could not Eur ſecond 
flower which the had in her boſom, only 
the received him with greater ſigns of joy 
and freedom than he expected; but re- 
flecting op the ſigns he had remarked in 
her countenance, and after her ilnefs by 


1 - 


; . S&VDENTI0 roceà. * 
Yer heat, felt in love with ber, and the” a fort of natural vanity for his own me- 
rity, flattered himſelf that her paſſion wits 


rather greater than his, excuſed hi 

for being ſo long without ſering her, and 
added, that if He were to be guided by 
the height of his flame, he would ſee 

every night,” She reflecting how lately 
ſue had ſeen Him, thought His diligerics 
was very extraordihary, but imputed it 
to the afdour of bis paſſion; i 


n; m fine, Me 
gave him ſuch aſſured figns of love, that 
thought in himſelf he might paſs che 


middle ceremony, and preſent her with 


the full-blown flower, to make fire of 


her. Shlie took it, but told him ſhe would 
not wear it for ſome time, till the had 
paſſed ſome forms, and had further pros 

of his conſtaucy; but for his confirma- 
tion of her affection, ſhe put out her hand 
as far as the grate wo 
he kiſſed with all the ardours of an en- 


flame1 lover, giving her a thouſand af-_ 
ſurances of his fidehty, and ſhe in return 


gave him a ribband with two hearts in- 


terwoven with her own hair, ſeparated 


only witk a little hedge of pomegranates 
ds ripe, to 12 CE af -. 
thering the fruit was nigh at hand; Thus 
were the three lovers in the greateſt de- 
e of happineſs. imaginable; the bro- 
rs wore her favours on all publick oc 
cafious, congratulating each other for the 
ſuccels in their amours; but as lovers af- 
fect a ſecrecy in all they do, never telli 


one another ho were the objects of del ö 
affection. The next great feaſt drew ou 


when the younger brother thought it was, 


time to preſent the laſt mark of his affec- 


tion, in order to demand her in marriage, 
which was uſually performed in thoſe. 
publick ſolemnities. He told her he hoped. 


it was now time to reward his flame, by. 


wearing the open flower, as a full ſign of 
her conſent, and gave her a full-blown 
artificial carnation, with gold flames and 
little hearts on the leaves, interwoven 
with wonderful art and ingenuity. She 
thinking it had been a repetition of the 
ardour of his affection, took it, and 
put it in her boſom with all the marks 


of tenderneſs, by which the fair ſex in all | 


countries know how to reward all the 
pain of their lovers in a moment, Upon 
this he reſolved to aſk her of her Parents, 
which was the only thing neceſſary on 
his fide, the 3 a right to de- 
mand any mar.'s for in the kingdom, if 
he had but preſented her with the J 

mark of his affection. The elder brother 
having gives in lis ſome time before, 


thought 


permit, which. 
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dien had belon | 
| ince ſhe had received two before the had 
worn the firſt. The deſeription the 3 
out or” 
. the ſea, could not be more beautiful than 


| 22 he there preſent, bei 
ef theregeat's intended viſit; that being 


/ 


petion in the room, thou 
prized at the event, called her mother and 


thing wanting 

hey were, ſtrangely 
| ts Rad ack knw WH 
. of it. father came, they. de- 
clared the cauſe of their ing. in terms 
which ex the agony of their 


minds: the father was in as great con- 


Ibver, came down with four flowery in 
her boſumꝭ not thinking but the two full- 


to the ſame perſon, 


-give of the 


es Venus ri 


the bloom tit appeared in her cheeks 


- when ſhe came into the room. I hap- 


ſent be- 
by the Pophar, to let the father know 
a conſiderable officer, he might order his 
concerns accordingly. As ſoon as the 
young lady heard the cauſe of their com- 


ing, and ſaw them y like 

e her 
fevours. wrought with her own hand, 
_ winch they brought along with them, ſhe 
ſcreawmed ot. I am 


each other, with the public 


rayed I: and 
immediately fell In a ſwoon, flat on the 


floor, almaſt_ between her two lovers. 


The father, in a condition 


vety little bet- 
er, fell down by his daughter, and bath - 
ing her with bis bears, called to her to 
«pen her eyes, or he muſt die along with 

er. The young men Rood like ſtataes, 
with rage and deſpair in their looks at the 
Ame time,  Eb:ing the only indifferent 
extremely ſur- 


omen to come td. her aſſiſtanerz who: 
25 her os another roomy, undrefſe 
„ and by proper remedies brought 
Kt at laſt Wp. The firſt word, ſhe 
tid was—* Oh, Berilla l what have you 
done“ All the reſt was n 


| en (he was in a condition to 
explain herſelf, ſhe declared, ſhe liked the 
eilen of the wan who went up with her 


- BEEF | 
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adding, that ſhe was wi o 
the decißon of the elders, or to undergo 


lovers appeared 


othing but 


bobs and . the hardeſt 


ſane perſon, ns the thought, had prefenr- 
ed her with the firſt marks 


full-blown flower; but which of the two 


brothers it belonged to ſhe could not tell; 
to ſubmit to 


few days: hows in the mean time were 
ro 


cuſſed before the Po U th 
reſt of the elders of the place. The thres 
my as cannot be expreſſed. The bro- 
s were ſo nlike, it was hard to diſ- 


tinguiſh one from the other ; the regent 


alked them, which of the two went up to 
the altat with the young lady; the elder 
not 


nid it was he, which the younger did not 
. the lady being interrogated, on- 
ed the deſi | ' 


I to cntertliik the perſon 
that went * her to the Mee” but 


went no further than the firſt liking. 
Then they aſked which M the two bro- 


thers ga 


ve the firſt ; the younger - 
ſaid, he prefumed he did, ſince he fell in 


love witk her as ſhe went down the ranks, 
and contrived to give her the flower as 
ſoon 48 the” ceremony. was over, not 


knowing of his brother's affection, nei- 


ther did ſhe bear” any mark of engage- 
ment, but accepted of his ſervice; the 

likewiſe owning the receipt of ſuch 
a flower, but that the loſt it, fainting 


away in the crowd; but when, as ſhe 


thought, he reſtored it to her, ſne did not 
like 25 uite fo well, as when the re- 
cewed it the fuſt time, ſuppoſing them to 
be the fame perſon, Being atked' who 
gave ler the tecond, third, and laſt mark 
of engagement, it appeared to be the 
younger brother, whoſe flower ſhe wore 
8 her boſom; but then ſhe re- 
ceived the ftll-blown' flower from the 
elder brother alſo. The judges Jooked at 
one another for ſome time, not kifowiny 
well what to ſay tothe matter. Then the 
regent aſked her, When ſhe gave her 3 


of hs ae 


for fear of miſchief, 
till a full bes 8 i 


Rent, and he 
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to be him that 2 with her o the 
Aeg bur in fag had placed her a 
| i but in 1 ec- 
tions on the who gave her the firſt 
flower, which was the Inde, Then 
the two brothers were placed before ber, 
and the was aſked, that, ſuppoling the 
were now at liberty, without any ; 
meut, which of the two brothers ſhe would 
chuſe for her huſband? She, ſtopt, and 
bluſhed at the queſtion z but at 
ſaid, the younger had been more r 
ous in his courtſhip; and with that burſt 
into tears, calting. a look at the younger 
brother, which eaſily ſhewed the ſenti- 
ments of her heart. Eyery one was in 
thelaſt how the regent would de- 
termine the caſe; and the young men ex- 
ſled ſuch a concern in their looks, as 
If the final ſentence of life and death, 
inefs or miſery, was to be pronounced 
to ; when the regent, with a coun - 
teuance partly ſevere. as. well as-grave, 
turning towards the young, 2 
Daughter, ſard he, your ill fortune, 
© or indiſcretion, has deprived you from 
© having eitherof them : both you cannot 
© hive,and you have given both an equal 
© right: if either of them will give up 
© their right, you may marry the other, 


© not elſe, —Whatdoyoulay, ſons, ſays 


he, (will you contribute to make one of 
0 * inter 
© you happy? They both perſiſted 
would not give up their right till meal 


to the lady, wha was almoſt dead witl 

ſcar and confuſion, ( ſince neither of them 
vill give up their right, I pronounce 

© ſentence on you, to be ſhut up fromthe 
commerce of men, till the death of one 
© of your lovers; then it ſhall be left to 
your choice to marry the ſurvivor. 80 
giving orders to bave her taken away, 
the court was going to break up, when, 
the younger brother, falling on his knees, 
cries ot I yield my right, rather than 
the adorable Berilla ſhould be miſerable 
on my account; let me be ſhut up from 
the commerce of men, for being the 
+ occahon' of ſo divine a creature's miſ- 


© fartung,-Biother,: take her, and be 


„ happy—And you, divine Berilla, onl 

I — in | ks =} Siniey e 
gas brought upon you; and chen I hall 
* leave the world in peace. Here the 
whale court roſe up, and the young man 


was out, when the regent it 
hin, Id, ſon, ſays he, there i a2 
* greater, bappine | 
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which was the 


-As 


the would ruin, all the 


Fan 
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© than you expeR; Berillais yourt; you 


* alone deſerve her, you 
tour on; and as[ 


ar her 


<_”w® - 
rea * 


is for you, here join your bands, as 1 


© find your hearts are They 
were married immediately; the 
leaving behind him a vaſt idea not only of 
his juſtice, but wiſdom, in ſo intricate a 


eaſe, I drew an hiſtorical piece of pam. 


ing of this remarkable trial, 

nigh as I could the poſtures and a 
nies of the. three lovers, and preſented it 
to the divine Iſyphena, the -regent's 
daughter, telling her, that if ſhe were to 
accept of flowers, as that young lady did, 
youths of Mezo- 
rania, She received it bluſhing; and ſaid 
the ſhould never receive any but from one 
hand, nor even that, if the thought ſhe 
ſhould do him any harm; adding, that 
ſhe. thought her father bad given a- juſt 
judgment; then waved the diſcourſe with 
ſuch innocence, yet knowledge of what 
ſhe ſaid, that I was furprized-to the laſt 
degree; not being able to gueſs whether 


I had offended her or not. 


Theſe viſitations in the company of 
the Pophar, gave me an opportunity of 
ſeeing all the different parts and chief 
curioſities of the whole. empire. dei 
great towns, eſpecially the heads of eve · 


Nome, were built, as I faid, much 


ry 
after the ſame form, differing chiefly in 
the fituation, and are principally deſign- 


. ed for the winter reſidenee, for-theit 
galp. * Then," ſays the regent, * ; 


courts and colleges, but particularly for 
inſtructing and poliſhing their youth of 
both ſexes, and ſuch admirable care and 


ceconomy, to avoid all diffolutenefs and 


idlenefs, that, as I obſerved before, there 
is no ſuch thing known, as for perſonz 
to have no other buſineſs on their hands 
but viſits and dreſs ; eſteeming thoſe no 
better —_— and barbarians, who 
are not conſtantly employed in improv» 
ing their natural talenis in ſome Ne 
ſcience, Their villas, or places of pleas 
ſure, are ſcattered ail over the country 
with moſt beautiful variety: the villages 
and tons buile for manufactures, trades, 
conveniency of agriculture, &c. are in- 
numerable; their canals, and great lakes, 


. 


2 


Their 


. 


+ 


ſoine of them like little ſeas, are very fre- 


quent, according as the natute of the, 
country will allow; with pleaſure-houſes 
and pavilions, built at due — 
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backwards and forwards, both for x conies that ever I ſaw, unleſs we call 
ſure and the profit of catching fiſh, of conies a leſſer ſort of hare, which feed 
which there is an inexhauſtible ſtore. and run along the cliffs and rocks, but 
paar ye wer ep Ve pre do not 1 do. „ * 
riety and delight, diſtinguiſhed here and alſo a ſmall fort of wi it, muc 
there with theatrical ſpaces or lawns, ei- than ours, not very fleet of a very high 
ther natural, or cut out by art, for the taſte, and igious fat, The e 
Conveniency of | Rong their tents in the vaſt quantities of all ſorts, but ſill leave a 
— —— wy fuch ao Dx — —— 8 ly next ox 
' of « 8, hangin 8, and pre- hurtfu s, which they kill when - 
cipices, natural falls, and caſcades, or . they can. But le hg hunts 
rather catara&s of water over the rocks, are in the mountains and woodland parts 
that all the decorations of art are nothi of the country, where the foreſts are full 
but foils and ſhadows to thoſe majeſti of infinite quantities of maſt and fruits, 
- beauties of nature; beſides glorious pro- and other food for wild beaſts of all 
ſpects of different Kinds over the edges of kinds; but particularly ſtags of four 
the mountains where we paſſed in our or five different ſpecies, ſome of which, 
viſitations, ſometimes preſenting us with 'almoſt as big as a horſe, keep in the wild- 
2 boundleſs view over the moſt delicious eft parts, whoſe fleſh they dry and ſeaſon 
prone in_the world; in other places, with fhicen, and is the richeſt food Lever 
having our view terminated with other taſted. Their wild ſwine. are of two 
winding hills, exhaling. their reviving kinds, ſome vaſtly large, others very lit- 
pertymes from innumerable ſpecies of tle, not much bigger than a lamb, but 
natural fruits and odoriferons ſhrubs. | eos, rm fierce, This laſt is moſt de- 
Travelling thus. by eaſy journeys, ſtay- licate meat, feeding on the maſts and 
ing or advancing in our progreſs as we wild fruits in the thickeſt parts of the 
thought fit, I had an rtunity of ad- groves; and multiplying exceedingly, 
miring with infinite dehght the effects of where are not Ciſturbed, one low 
anduſtry and liberty, in a country where bringing fixteen or eighteen pigs; ſo 
nature and art ſeemed to yie with each that Thave ſeen thouſands of them caught 
other in their different productions. at one hunting-match, and ſent in pre- 
There was another extraordinary ſatis - ſents to the other parts of the kingdom, 
faction I received in theſe viſitations, where they have none; which is their 
- which was, the opportunity of ſeeing, way in all their recreations, having = 
and partaking of their grand matches, ſons appointed to carry the rarities of the 
©, or. rather companies, if I may uſe the ex - country to one another, and to the gover- 
- preflion, of hunting and fiſhing. All nors, parents, and friends left behind. 
© the young people with their governors, When they go out to their grand hunt, 
or all Who are able or willing to go, at they chuſe ſome open vale, or vaſt lawn, 
Particular ſeaſons diſperſe themſelves for as far in the wild foreſts as they can; 
theſe hunts all over the Kingdom: the where they pitch their tents, and make 0 
Fountry being ſo prodigious fertile, that their rendezyous : then they ſend out 
it furniſhes them; almoſt ſpontaneouſly, their moſt courageous young men, in 
Vith whatever is neceſſary, or even de- ſmall bodies of ten in a company, well 
lectable for life, the people living in ſome armed, each with his ſpear and his fuſil 
meaſure in common, and having no other ſlung on his back, which laſt of late years 
antereſt but that of a well regulated com- they find more ſerviceable againſt the wild 
munity. - They leave the towns at cer- beaſts than ſpears, having got ſamples of 
tain ſeaſons, and Ly and live in tenrs for them from Perſia. Theſe go quiet! 
the conveniency of hunting and fiſhing, through the wildeſt parts of the. fore 
according as the country and ſeaſons at proper diſtances, fo as to meet at ſuch 
| e for each recreation: the flat a place, which is to view the ground, 
part of the country (though it is gene- and find a place proper to make their 
Tally moss hilly than campaign) ĩs ftock- ſtand, and pitch their toils. They aro 
ed with prodigious quantities of fol and often ſeveral days out about this; but 
fumes ages  partridges of dif- are to make no noiſe, nor kill any wild 
Ii s, much larger than our wild beaſt, unleſs attacked, or they come u 
Hens; turkeys, and 2 with other bim in his couch, at uriawares, that they 
Er of game, which we have not in may not diſturb the reſt. When | 
3 hares almoſt innumerable, but no have made theix report, ſeveral tho! — 


4 
; 
bs 
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of them ſurround a conſiderable part of 
the foreſt, 2 — cloſe 2 for 

ix mutual aſſiſtance, making as great 
a l as they can, with dogs, drums, 
and rattles, and other noiſy inſtruments, 

frighten the game towards the centre, 
that none may eſcape the circle. When 
this is done, all advance in a breaſt, en- 
couraging their dogs, ſounding their 
herns, beating their drums and rattles, 
that the moſt courageons. beaſts. are all 
rouſed, and run before them towards the 
centre, till by this means they have 
driven together ſeveral hundreds of wild 
beaſts, lions, tigers, elks, wild boars, 
ſtags, foxes, hares, and in fine all forts 
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gaſping. I have known abovt fire hun- 
head of bealts of all forts killed in 


one day. When all is over, they carry - 


off their ſpoil to the rendezvous, feaſting 
and rejoicing, and ſending preſents as 
ore. | 
There is oftentimes t danger, 
when they go through te to make 
diſcovery ot. their haunts ; becauſe, if in 
ſmall companies, ſome ſtubborn beaſt ot 
other will attack them directly; every 
man, therefore, as I ſaid, has a Fall ſang 
at his back, and his ſpear in his hand for 
his defence. Being once in one of their 
ies, we came upon a prodigious wild 
yas he was lying in his haunt; ſome 


of beaſts that were within that circle. of us were for paſhng by him, but I 
It is moſt terrible to ſee ſuch a heap of thought ſuch a noble prey was not to be 
cruel beaſts gathered together, grinning let go; ſo we ſurroupded him, and drew 
and roaring at one another, in a moſt up to him, with more co and curio· 
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the maſter of all; whoever comes near 
him in that rage, even the largeſt lion, he 
ſtrikes at him with his tuſks and. makes 
him keep his diſtance. When they are 
brought within a proper compals, Gap 
pitch their toils round them, and incl 

them in, every man joining cloſe to his 
neighbour, holding out their ſpears to 
keep them off, - It any beaſt ſhould en- 
deavour to make his eſcape, which ſome 
will do now and then, (particularly the 
wild boars) they run againſt the points 


a very martial 


ſport. I was told, that a prodigious 
wild ſow once broke through three files 
of ſpears, overturned the men, and made 
a gap, that ſet all the reſt a running al- 
moſt in a body that way, ſo that the peo - 
ple were forced to let them take their ca- 


reer, and loſt all their labour. But now 


they have men ready with their fuſils to 
drop, any beaſt that ſhould offer to turn 
+head. . When they are encloſed, there 
is moſt terrible work, the greateſt bealts 
fighting and goring one another, for rage 
and ſpight, and the more fearful running 
into the tors for ſhelter. Then our men 
with their fuſils drop the largeſt. as faſt 
as they can, When they intend to ſhoot 
the wild boar, three or four aim at him 
at a time, to be ſure to drop him or diſ- 
able .him, otherwiſe he runs full at 'the 


os | 8 he will break through 

toils; but his companions 
nin their 6 ; jo keep him off. When 
| Save drapead alle urn, wr 
and as many as they nave a mind, they 
den their tbils, and diſpatch all that are 


' laſt that wounded him, with ſuch * 
all 


. frightful manner: but the wild boar is ſity than prudence: one of my compa- 
nions, who was my intimate friend, — 


ing one of thoſe who conducted · me over 
the deſarts, went up nigher to him than 
the reſt, with his ſpear in his hand, 
ſtretched out ready to receive him, in caſe 
he ſhould come at him; at which the 
beaſt ſtarted up of a ſudden; with a noiſe 
that would have terrified the ſtouteſt hero, 
and made at him with ſuch a fury, that 
we gave him over far loſt. He ſtood his 

und with ſo much courage, and held 
* ſo firm and exact, that he run 


it directly up the mouth of the beaſt, — 


into the inner part of his throat; the 

roared 3 head in a terrible 
manner vouring to the fpear 
out, which if he had — the world 
could not have ſaved the young man. 


I, ſeeing. the danger, ran in with the 


ſame precipitancy, and clapping the 
muzzle of my gun almoſt doſe t6+his 
fide, a little behind his fore-ſhoulder, 
ſhot him quite — the body; ſo he 
dropped down dead before us. Juſt as 
we thought the danger was over, the 
ſow, hearing tus cry, came ruſhing on 
us, and that ſo 57 rr that before þ 
could turu myſelf with my ſpear, the 
ſtruck at me behind with her ſnout, and 
puſhing on, ktocked me dos with her 
unpetuoſity i and the place heing a little 
ving, ſhe came tumhling quite over 
me, which was the occabon of ſaving 
my life, ed of the foil; but very 
well appriſed of the 
got up on my feet, and. on my guard. 
when, 3 — my 
companzons came in to my affilt m_ 
Puſhed at me a ſecond time wu 
L 3 fury. 


r, I was ſcarc ge 
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Fary. l held w ith all my might 
N pct N mouth; 


miſſing my aim, I took her juſt in the 

chrout, where the head and neck join, and 

thruſt my ſpear with ſuch force, her own 

career meeting me, that 1 ſtruck quite 

her windpipe, the ſticking 

© 8 z th t when ſhe 

t, we could ſcarce get it out again. 

Ae and reeled — head a good 

ile before the fellz but her wind- pipe 

being cut, and bleeding inwardly, ſhe was 

* ed. My companions bad hit her 

with their ſpears on the ſides and back 

but her hide and briſtles were ſo thick 

and hard, they did her very little damage. 

2 ded my courage and vic- 

tory, as if 1 had killed both the ſwine. 

But I, as juſtice required, gave the 

| | _ greateſt part of the glory, for the death 

of the boar, to the courageous dexterity 

} _ — of the young man, who had expoſed him- 

| ſelf ſo ouſly, and hit him ſo exact 

| in the . We left che carcaſes there, 

not being —_ take them _ us; but 

marking the place, we came afterwards 

with ſome others to carry them off. I had 

the honour: to carry the hoar's head on 

the point of my ſpear; which I would 

dave given to the young man, but he re- 

fuſed" it, ſaying, that I had not only 

killed it, bytiſaved his life into the-bar- 

gain. The honour being — — me 

ö one, I ſent it as a preſent to the 

dieipe Iſyphenaz a thing allowed by their 

cuſtoms, though as yet I never durſt 

make declarations of love: ſhe ac - 

cepted of it, but added, ſhe hoped I would 

make no more ſuch 
plained herſelf no further. 

©. "Theſe e having no wars, nor ſingle 

combats with. one another, which laſt are 

not allowed for fear of deſtroying their 

own ſpecies, have no other way of ſhew- 

ing their courage but againſt wild beaſts, 

wha whine waiting for any expreſs 

_ * order of their ſuperiors, they will expoſe 

themſelves to a great and ſome- 
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1 Their fiſhing is of two kinds; one for 
| recreation and profit; the other to deſtroy 
the-crocodrles and alligators, which are 
only found in the great lakes, and the 
a —— into them, — — in the 
hotter and campaign parts o coun's 
try. In fomeof 2 largeſt, 
they cannot live; in others breed' 
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preſents ; and ex- 
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to "them, they chuſe the propereſt 
time for this e, that is, when the 
ggs are hatching; which is done in the 
hot ſands, by the ſides of the rivers and 
hakes 1 | 
ravenous at that time, but he lurking in 
the water near their eggs, and are ſo pro- 
digious fierce, that there is no taking their 
. unleſs you firſt contrive to kill the 
ones. 1 way to fiſh for them is 
this: they beat at a diſtance, by the fides 
of the rivers and lakes where ; 
which makes theold ones hide themſelves 
in the water. Then twenty or thirty of 
the young men row [quietly backward 
and forward on the water where they 
ſuppoſe the creatures are; having à great 
many ſtrong lines with hooks, made after 
the manner of ſiſu- hook s, well armed as 
far as the throat of the ammal reaches. 
'Theſe hooks they faſten under the win 
of ducks and water-fowls, kept for 
porpo, which they let drop out of the 
oat, and ſwim about the lake. When- 
ever the ducks come over the places 
where the creatures are, theſe laſt ſtrike 


at them, and fwallow.the poor ducks 


immediately, and ſo hook themſelves 
with the violence and check of the boat. 
As ſoon as one is hocked, they tow him, 
floundering and beating the water at a 
ſtrange rate, till they have brought him 
into-the middle of the water ata diſtance 
from the reſt of his companions, who all 
lie-nigh the banks; then the other boats 

ſurround him, and dart their harping- 
fpears at him till they kill him. Theſe 
harping-ſpears are pointed with the fineſt 
tem ſteel, extremely ſharp, with 


| beards to hinder them from coming out 


of his body; there is a line faſtened to 
the ſpear, to draw it back, and the crea- 
ture along with it; as alſo to hinder the 
_ from flying too far, if miſs 

ir aim. Some of them are prodigious 
dextrous at it; but there is no piercing 


the creature but in his belty, which th 


muſt hit as he flounces and rolls him 


in the water. If a ſpear hits the ſcales 


of his back, it will fly off as from a rock, 
not witho 185 — hes —— M's are 
very nigh, though t now 
the len of the ring. | Now really ap- 
prehenſive of thoſe ſtrange fierce crea- 
tures at firſt, and as it was à conſiderable 
time before I could dart with any dexte- 
rity;* but the defire of glory, A. — 


e eee 


. X 
Tu mat rot mp 
. the regent's ter inſpired me 
I frequently carried the ) 
It is one of the fineſt recrextions in 


with ſhours and cries, when 
/ creature is hit in the right — that 
make the very banks tremble. When th 


hae killed all the old ones, they fence 
their people on the ſhore, to rake for the 
eggs, which they burn and deftroy on 
the- ſpot; not but ſome will be hatched 
before the reſt, and creep into the water, 
to ſerve for ſport the next year. They de- 
| theſe animals, not only for their 
own ſecurity in the uſe of the lakes, but 
_ als to pre the wild fowl and fiſh, 
which are devoured and deſtroyed by the 
But the fiſhing on the great lake Gil. 

or Lake of Lakes, 1s without any 


ger; there heing no alligators in that 


water, and is only for recreation and the 
profit of the fim. The lake is above a 
red Italian miles in cireumference“. 
At proper ſeaſons, the Whole lake is 
covered with boats, great nambers of 
them full of ladies to {> the ſport, beſide 
what are on the iſſands and ſhores; with 


trumpets, hantboys, and other muſical 


inſtruments, playing all the while. It is 
impoſſible to deſeribe the different kinds 
of ſiſn the lake abounds with; many of 
them we know nothing of in — 
though they have ſome like ours, but 
much ang. art rv afiſh like apike, 
two or three yards long; a ſich like a 
bream, a yard and half over; earps for 
or fifty pounds weight they catch incre- 
dible numbers of them, ſome kinds in one 
of the lake, ſome in another. Th 
in this manner, and afterwards feal 
on what they catch, for à fortnight or 


three weeks, if the ſeaſon proves kind, - 


retiring at night to their tents, either on 


the iſlands or ſhore, where there are per- 


ſons loyed in drying and curin 
— — — aſe; — . 
of them into other parts of the c 

in exchange for veniſon, fowl, arid th 
like. Though there are noble lakes and 
ponds, even in the foreſts, made by the 
encloſures of the hills and woods, that 
are ſtored with excellent fiſh; yet they are 
entirely deſtitute of the beſt ſort, that is, 
ſea fiſhy which we have in ſuch quanti- 


alrcumerence. | 


the world j you might ſee ſeveral hundred 
boats at a time, either or as 
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den in Furope, Wlerh this KGingisorer, = 
they tetire fo thi” bebe, becauſe of 
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I am now gding to enter on a part of 


my life, which I am in ſome doubt, whe- 


ther it is proper to Fay before your, Re- 
verences os not: 1 2 the hopes and 
fears, the joys and anxieties, of a you's 
man in love; but in an honourable way, 
with no _lefs 4 * thaw the daughter 
of the regent of this vaſt empire. I ſhall 
not however enter into the detail of thi 
many various circumſtances attending 
fach' a paſſion; but ſhall juſt touch on 
ſome particular paſſages, which were y 

extraordinary even in à paſhon whict 

erally o 

Vour —— will remember, chat 
there is no real diſtinction of quality in 
theſe people, nor any regard either to in- 
tereſt or dignity, but merely to perſonal 


merit; their chief view being to render 


that ſtate happy which makes vp the bet 
ter part of bam life. T had nothiv 
therefore to do in this affair, but to fit 
my choice, and endeavour to pleaſe and 
be pleaſed, My choice was ſoon deter- 
mined; the fi N 
rable Ifyphena, the regent's daughter 
though ſhe was then but ten years old, 
ten thouſand budding beauties appeared 
in her, with ſuch unvtterablecharms, that 
though T as good as deſpaited of arriving 
at my wiſhed for happineſs, I was reſolv- 
ed to fix there, or no where. 


* 1 6 


I T obſerved, when I was firſt introduc- 
ed into her company by the regent het 
father, that ſhe had her eye fixed on me; 
AS A ſtranger, as T ſuppo ed, but yet with 
more than a girliſh curioßty. T was in- 
formed afterwards, that ſhe told her play- 
fellows, that that ſtranger ſhould he her 
Huſband, or no one. The wiſe Pophar ber 
father had obſerved it; and whether it 
was from his knowledge of the ſex, and 
their unaccomtable fondneſs. for ſtran- 


gers, or whether Re diſapproved of the 


thought, I cannot tell, but he was re- 


folved to try both our conſtancies to the 


utmoſt. I was, obliged. by the Pophar to 
teach her and ſome other young ladies, 

well as ſome young men, to paint; bk 
it Was always in the father or mother's 
company. Not todetain your Reverenced 


With matters quite foreign to, and per- 
eme inte ie Bgypt, cccorditiy' th Diodtte? Sicilar and Ferodo 
Biſhop of Meaus. [Hier. UN. Sec 30) wat x: Byndre# and 


itſelf runs into extremes. 


time I ſaw the incompa - 
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Ave years before 1 dark let her foe the 
kaſt glimmering of my affeftion. She 
' was now fifteen, which was the height 
of ker bloom. Her father ſeeing ſhe car- 
"ried no mark of any engagement, aſked 


| ker 1 if her eyes 
made no conqueſts : ſhe bluſhed, 4 
a kri ſolved to make a moſt juſt diſcovery, and 


me hoped not. He told me alſo as 


dat I Was older than their cuſtoms cped 


to allow young men to live ſingle; and 
with a ſmile, aſked me, if the Sage 
the Baſſa s daughter of Grand Cairo R- 
_ extinguiſhed in me all thoughts of love. 
I-rold him there were objects enough in 
Mezorania' to make one forget any thing 
rtf ater nay ere being a 
Rranger, I was willing to be thoroug 
acquainted with the genius of the — 
Kft I ſhould make any. one unhappy. I 
was jult come back from one of our vi- 
Ktations, when I was ſtruck with the moſt 
9 * ſenſe of grief I ever felt in my life. 
I had always obſerved before, that Iſy- 
phena never wore any fign of engage- 
ment, but then I found ſhe carried a bud 
in her boſom. I fell ill immediately upon 
it; which ſhe perceiving, came to ſee me 
without any bud, as ſhe uſed to go be- 
fore, kerping her eyes, upon me bo fer 
what effect it would have. Seeing her 
continue without any marks of engage 
ment, I recovered, and made bold to tell 
| her one day, that I could not butpity the 
miſerable j » Whoever he was, who 
ad loſt the place in her boſom, he had be- 
Fore; the Taid unconcernedly, that both 
the wearing and taking away the flower 
From her boſom, was done out of kind- 
nels to the perſon. I was then ſo taken 
up with contrary thoughts, that I did 
nat perceive the meant to try whether 
ſhe was the object of my thoughts or not. 
However, finding ſhe. carried no more 
marks of engagement, I was reſojved to 
try my fortune for life or death; when an 
unity offered beyond my wiſh.” Her 
mother brought her to perfect a piece of 
painting ſhe was drawing: I obſerved a 
melancholy and trouble in her counte- 
nance I had never ſeen before; that mo. 
ment the mother was ſent for to the re- 
gent, and I made uſe of it to aſk her, 
what it was chat affected ber in ſo ſenſible 
a manner, I pronounced theſe wards with 


ſuch emotion and concern on my on 


part, that ſhe might eaſily ſee I was in 
Ferns very great agony- She expreſſed a 
great deal of confuſion at the queſtion, 


ulomuch, that, without anſwefing a 


-— 


flowers but becauſe I was! | 
to their race, we were to give ſome more 
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leaving me leaning againſt the wall al- 
moſt without life — motion. Other 
company coming in, I wits rauzed out 
of my lethargy, and flunk away to 
my own apartment, but agitated with 

ſuch numberleſs fears, as left me almoſt 
deſtitute of reaſon. However, I was re- 


to be fully determined' in' my happineſs 

or miſery. There was a grated window 

on the back ſide of the palace, where I had 

ſeen Iſyphena walk ſometimes, but never 

dared to approach; I went thither in the 

ventured to it, an ing on my knees, 
d fake, = ſat w 


_ aſked her, for heaven 


was 
the matter, or if I had offended her? She 
immediately burſt into tears, and juſt 
ſaid no more, and withdrew; 
though I cannot ſay with any ſigns of 
indignation. Some time after, I was ſent 
for to inſtruct her in the finiſhing of ber 
ou. I muſt tell your Reverences, that 
I had privately drawn that picture of her 
which you ſaw, and put the little boy in 
afterwards... In a hurry I had left it be. 

ind me in my cloſet, and the Pophar 

ndivg it hy accident, had taken it away | 
without my knowledge, and ſhewn it to 
the mother; and making as if he did not 
mind Ifyphena, who ſtood by, and ſaw 
it (as ſhe thought, undiſcerned) ſeemed 
to talk in a threatening tone to the mo- 


ther about it, When I came in; I had 


juſt courage enough to caſt one glance at 
Iſyphena, when, methought, I faw ber 
eyes meęt mine, and ſhew a mixture of 
comfort and trouble at the ſame tune. 
As this ſubje&t cannot be very proper 
for your Reverences ears, I ſhall com. 
priſe in half an hour what coſt me whole 
ears of ſighs and folicitude, though 
ppily crowned at laſt with unſpeakable 
Joys. This trouble in Iſyphena was, 
that having made herſelf miſtreſs of the 
pencil, ſhe had privately drawn my pic 
ture in minjature, which ſhe kept ſecretly 
in her boſom, and it having been diſco- 
vered by the mother, as that which I had 
drawn was by the father, to try her con: 
2 he had prom 2 ä 
dignation at it: ena's grea 
trouble was, leſt I dl know, and 
take it for a diſcovery of her love, bes» 
fore I had made any overtures of mine. 
In proceſs of time we came ta an eclair: 
eiſſement: ſhe received my two firſt 


f a ſtranger 


ſignal proof of our love and conſtancy 
than ordinary i we had frequently com- 
mon,occaſions offered us, ſuch as might 
be looked upon as the greateſt trials. 
She was the n not only of the 
' Kingdom, but rofibly of the univerſe, 
for all perfeRions that could be found in 
the ſex. Her ſtature was about the mid- 
dle ſize, the juſt proportion of her ſhape 
made her really raller than ſhe ſeemed to 
be; her hair was black * indeed, but of 


a much finer gloſs than the reſt of the 


ſex, nor quite ſo much curled, hanging 
don in eaſy treſſes over her ſhoulders, 
and ſhading ſome part of her beautiful 
checks. Her eyes, though not ſo large 
as our Europeans, darted ſuch luſtre, 
with a mixture of ſweetneſs and vivacity, 
that it was impoſſible not to be charmed 
with their rays; her features were not 
only the moſt exact, but inimitable and 
peculiar to herſelf. In fine, her noſe, 


mouth, teeth, turn of the face, all con- 


curring together to form the moſt exqui- 
ſite ſymmetry, and adorned with a bloom 
beyond all the bluſhes of the new-born 
Aurora, rendered her the moſt charming, 
and the moſt dan 1s object in nature. 
The nobleſt and gayeſt youths of all the 
land paid their homages to her adorable 
pet ions, but all in vain : ſhe avoided 
doing hurt where ſhe could do no good; 
ſhe did not fo much ſcorn, as ſhut her 
eycs to all their. offers, though ſuch a 
trealure gave me ten thouſand. anxieties 
before I knew what ſhare T had in it; 
but when once ſhe received my addreſſes, 
the ſecurity her conſtant virtue gave me 
was proportionable to the immenſe value 
of her perſon. - For my part, I had ſome 
trials on my fide. I was furrounded 


with beauties, who found a great many 


ways to ſhew me, they had no diſſike to 
me. 
different features and make from their 
youth, gave them a more pleaſing curio- 
ſity, or the tallneſs of my ſtature, ſome- 
thing exceeding any of theirs, or the 
Fan, of my temper, which gave me a 
r air than is uſual with them, being, 
as I obſerved, naturally too grave, ( 
that as it will) Iſyphena's bright ſenſe 
eaſily ſaw I made ſome facrifices to her. 
But we had greater trials than theſe to 
undergo, which I ſhall briefly relate to 
. 


arrived at the height of my happineſs, 


\ 
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Whether being a ſtranger, of 


for the particularity of 
them. When I thought I was almoſt 


be athor bring an Italian, did not think black hair fo.brautifol, = __ - 


4 
85 * 
7 : 


aſſured of the heart of the dms 


bei 
Iſyphena, the Pophar came to me one 
day with the moſt ing concern in hie 


countenance I ever remarked in him, 
even beyond that of the affair with-the 
great bafſſa's daughter. After a little 
gout, he told me, he had obſerved the 
ove between his daughter and myſelf; 
that, out of kindneſs to my perſon, he 
had conſulted their wiſe men about it, 
who-all concluded, that, on account of 
my being a ſtranger, and not of their 
race by the father's fide, I could never 
marry his daughter; ſo that I muſt either 
ſolemnly renounce all pretenſions to her, 


or be ſhut up for ever without any com- 
merce with his people, till death. But, 
fays he, to that we do juſtice to 


« your merit, you are to have à publick 
4 __ erected in your _—— becauſe 
© you have taught us the art of painti 
Ahich is Sa with * | — 
of flowers rr moſt beautiful young 
woman in the kingdom; thus you will 
live to glory, though you are dead to 
the world. But if you will renounce 
all pretenhons to my daughter, we will 
fyrmſh you with riches, ſufficient, 
with the Landfomenets of your perſon, 
to gain the greateſt princeſs in the 
world, provided you will give afolemn 
© oath never to diſcover the way to this 
© place.* I fell down on my knees be- 
fore him, and cried out Here take me, 
© ſhutmeup, kill me, cut me in a thoſand 
© pieces, I will never renounce IIyphena. 
Hefaid no more, but that their laws muſk 
be obeyed. I obſerved tears in his eves, 
as he went out, which made me ſee he was 
in earneſt, - I had ſcarce time to refle& 
on my miſerable ſtate, or rather was in- 
capable of any reflection at all, when four 
rſons came in with a diſmal heavinefs 
in their looks, and bade me come along 
with them; they were to conduct me to 
the place of my confinement. In the 
mean time, the Pophar goes to his daugh- 
ter, and tells her the ſame thing, only 
adding, that I was to be ſent back to 
my own country, loaded with ſuch im- 
menſe riches as might procure me the 
love of any woman in the world. For," 
ſays he, © thoſe Barbarians,* meaning the 
Europeans will marry their dai 
© ters to any one who has but ric 
© enough to buy them; the men will 
do the ſame with reſpect to the women 
let the woman be whoſe daughter the 


« will; 


f 


her, 


to 


de was old enough to have children. He 
went on and told her, I was to have 4 
. atue in honour of me, to be 
crowned by the faireſt woman in all Me- 

ama z * Which," ſays he, is judged 
© to be yourlelf; and, if you refuſe it, 
* Amnophilla is to be the perſon. This 
vas the moſt beautiful woman next Iſy- 
na, and by ſome thought equal to 

, whoſe figns of approbation and lik · 

m 4 % wg I had taken no notice 
* for the ſake of Iſyphena. She an- 
ſwered with a reſolution that was fur- 
i121 even to her father, that ſhe 
die before ſhe would be wanting 

to her duty, but that their laws allowed 
der to chuſe whom ſhe pleaſed for her 
huſband without being updutiful; that 


. ws for thecrowning of the ſtatue, ſhe ac- 


E of it, not for the reaſon he gave, 
to pay her laſt reſpects to my me- 
mory, „ ſhe was ſure, would never 
marry ar 4 elſe. As for the young 
Pophar, ſhe would give her anſwer when 
this cexemony was over. When all things 
were ready for it, there was publick pro- 
elamation made in all of the Nome, 
that whereas I had brought into the 
kingdom, and freely communicated to 
um, the noble art of painting, I was to 
ve a publick ſtatue crefted in my ho- 
Bour, to be crowned with a crown of 
flowers by the hand of the faireſt woman 
in all Mezorania. Accordingly, a ſtatue 
of full proportion, of the finelt poliſhed 
marbls, was erected in one of their ſpa- 
cious ſquares, with my name engraven 
on the pedeſtal in golden characters, ſet- 
ting forth the ſervice I had done the com- 
— c. The * * 
picture of I na in one , 

emblems 5 — in the other. The 
laſt kindneſs I was to receive, was to be 
q itted to ſee the ceremony with a per · 
fpeRive glaſs, from the top of a high 
tower belonging to the place of my con. 
finement, from whence I could diſcern 
every minute circumſtance that paſled. 
Immediately the crowd opened to make 


way for Iyphena, who came in the re- 


— . —ͤ—— . T—— Yay 
—— — —— 2 


2 he had pranounced 


LUCCA. 


5 Ae e, Al 1 with 
go 


d and precious ſtones, herſelf more 


reſplendent than the ſun they adored,” | 
cre 


it, juſt cloſe to the ſtatue, with gilt 
for her to go up to put the crown on t 
head of it. As ſoon as ſhe appeared, a 


eo thefts, wc pi ep 


- ſhoutof joy ran through the whole crowd, 
applauding the choice uf her beauty, 


and the work ſhe was going to perform, 


then proclamation was made again for 


the ſame intent, ſetting forth the reaſons 


of the ceremony. all filent, _ 
' ſhe ſteps from the throue to the degrees 


with _ 2 8 hand, S it 
up £0 all, ſupported by Am: 
nophilla and Niemitz, two of the moſt 
beautiful virgins after herſelf. There 
appeared a ſerenity in the looks of Ifſy- 

dena beyond what could be expected, 
expreſſing a fixed reſolution at. the ſame 
time : as ſoon as ſhe had put the crown 
on the head of the ſtatue, Eh was ap- 
plauded with repeated ſhouts and accla- 
mations, ſhe Rood ſtill for ſome time, 


with an air that ſhewed ſhe was deter- 


mined for ſome great action ; then turn- 
ing to the officers, ordered them to make 
proclamation, that every one ſhould re- 
mark what ſhe was going to do, A 
profound . filence enſuing through the 
whole aſſembly, ſhe went up the ſteps 
again, and taking out the moſt _ 


cuous flower in the whole crown, 
put it in the right-hand of the ſtatue, 


and then clapt it into her boſom, with 
the other two ſhe had veceived from me 
before, as a ſign of her confent for mar- 
riage, which could not be violated, 
Thus occaſoned a ſhout ten times louder 


than any before, 8 ſuch an 


heroick act of conſtancy as had never 
been ſeen in Mezorania. The regent ran 
up to her, and embracing her with teass 

joy trickling down bis Theeks, ſaid, 
ſhe ſhould have her choice, ſince ſhe had 


fulfilled the law, and ſupplied all defects 


by that extrgordinary act of fidelity: 
and A r gave orders to have 
that heroick ation regiſtered in the pub · 
lick records, for an example and encou- 
ragement of conſtancy to poſterity. But 
the people cried out—* Where is the 
man where is the man! Let their con- 
* ſtancy be rewarded immediately 


Here the reader, as well as the pub- 
* ill lament the ale pf. 


liſber, 
4% of the ſheets, aubich auare * 


r ↄ è REES Ho RES 
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at his coming over; he does not pre- 
tend to charge his memory with what 
they contained; juſt having had time 
to run them over in the Italian, when 
Signor Rhedi got them copied out for 
him. As far as the publiſber remem- 
bers, the loft ſheets contained ſeveral 
4 diſcourſes between the Pophar. and 
Gaudentio, concerning religion, pbi- 
tdoſopby, politicks, and the hke ; with 
the account of the loſs. of bis wife and 
children, and ſome other accidents 


that befel him during his fry in tbe 
/e 


country, which, as we ſhall ſee, in- 
duced him to leave the place; with 
ſeveral curious remarks of Signor 
Rhedi; all which would doubileſi 
have given a great deal of ſatisſaction 
to the reader. But no one can be 
ſo much concerned for the loſs as the 
publiſher, 2 they cannot now be 
reparred, by reaſon of the death of the 
fame Signor Rhedi, never to bt ſuf- 


ficiently regretted by the learned 
aworld.] 


Theſe diſcourſes * made t 
impreflions on the mind of a dul f 
much penetration as the regent was, in- 
ſomuch that he ſeemed reſolved, when 
his regency was out, which wanted naw 
but a year, to go along with me into 
Europe, during the ſtay he was to make 
at Grand Cairo, that he might have an 
opportunity of examining matters at the 
fountain head; wiſely judging a conſi- 
deration of ſuch conſequence, as that of 
religion, to be no indifferent thing. For 
my own part, notwithſtanding the beau- 
ty and riches of the country, Icould find 
no ſatis faction in a place where Thad loft 
all that was dear to me, though I had 
the comfort to have my dear Iſyphena, 
and her three children, all baptized by 
my own hand before they died: neither 
could length of time allay my grief; 
but, on the contrary, every thing I ſaw 
revived the memory of my irreparable 
loſs. I conſidered the inſtability of the 
fleeting joys of this world, where I 
thought I had built my happineſs, for 
a man of my fortune, on the moſt ſolid 
foundation. But alas! all was gone, as 
if it had been but a dream, and the 
adorable Iſyphena was no more. T 
good old Pophar was in a very little 
— condition, having loſt his deareſt 
daughter, and his little grand- children, 


particularly the eldeſt boy, who is in 
that pifure with his 2 7 This re- 
flection ou the vanity of human felicity, 
made him more diſpoſed to hear * 
truths of our divine religion, ſo that he 
was reſolved to go and ſearch further 
into the reaſons for ĩt. There was ano- 
ther yet more forcible reaſon induced me 
to ſolicit the Pophar for my return to 
my native country, which was the care 
my future ſtate. I had lived fo many 
years without the exerciſe of thoſe duties 
our church obliges us to perform, and, 
though Thad not been guilty of any great 
crimes, I was not willin 
her boſom : however, to do all the good 
T could to a country where 1 had once 


2 ſo much happineſs, this bein 
the 


aſt year we were to ſtay, I at lengtl 
5 the regent, that there might 
ſome danger of an invaſion of his 
country, from the oppoſite fide towards 
the ſouthern tropick; at leaſt, I did not 
know but there might be ſome habitable 
climate not fo far over the ſands, as to- 
wards Libya and Egypt. I had often 
ſignified my thoughts to him in that re- 
ſpect. I told him, that though his 
kingdom was ſafe, and inacceſſible to al 
but ourſelves on that ſide, it was poſlible 
it ow, be nigher the great ocean on the 
oppoſite one, or that the ſands might 
not be of ſuch extent ; or in fine, there 
might be ridges of mountains, and from 
them rivers running into the ocean, 
which, in proceſs of time, ſome barba- 
rous people might afcend, and diſturb 
their long uninterrupted reſt, without 
any fence to guard againſt ſuch an emet- 


| mar This laſt thought alarmed him; 
0 


we were reſolved to make a new trial, 
without communicatingthe deſign to any 
but the chief council of five, where we 
were fare of inviolable ſecrecy. What 
confirmed- me in- my notion was, that 
when we were on the utmoſt point of 
our moumtains ſouthward, looking over 
the deſarts, I could perceive. ſomethi 
like clouds, or fogs, hangin daf 
towards one part. I imagined them to 
be fogs covering the tops of ſome greed 
mountains, which muſt have habitable 
vales. Being reſolved to make a.trial, 
we provided all things accordingly, and 
ſet out from the furtheſt part of the king- 
dom ſouthwards, taking only five-per- 
ſons in our company, ſteering our courſe 
directly towards that point of the horizon, 


» Probably about the Chriſtian religion, which are loft, as aforeſaid. 
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Hanging towards one place. We took 
roviſions and water but for ten days, 
they ſhould not trou- 
ble theinſelves about us, unleſs we made 
a conſiderable tay, becauſe in caſe we 
found mountains, we ſhould always 
find ſprings and fruits to ſubſiſt on, 

making a further ſearch into the coun - 
try: otherwiſe, if we ſaw no hopes at 
the five days end, we would return the 


other five, and take freſh meaſures. 
The third day of our voyage, we found 


the deſarts nothing fo barren as we ex- 


pected, the d grew pretty hard, 
and the e we diſcovered ſome 
tufts of moſs and ſhrubs, by which we 
conjefturetl we ſhould ſoon come to firm 
land; the evening of that day we diſco- 

ered the tops of hills, but farther off 


than we thought, ſo that though we tra- 
velled at a great rate all that night and 


" 


moſt of the next day, 
Hive at the foot of c be the fifth day at 
night. After ſome little ſearch we came 
to a fine ſpring, and, to our comfort, 
no ſigns of inhabitants; if there had, 
we ſhould have returned immediately to 


take further advice. The next morning 


we got up to the top of the higheſt hill to 
diſcoyer the country; but found it to 


be only the point of a vaſt mountainous 


country, like the worſt part of our Alps, 
thavgh there were ſome fertile vales and 
$, but no footſteps of it's ever hav- 


ing been inhabited, as we believed, fince 


the creation. Finding we could make 
good proviſion for our return, ws were 
in no great pain about time; but wan - 
dered from place to place, viewing and 

ſerving every way. After proceeding 
along thoſe craggy hills and precipices 


in tus manner for five days, they began 
_ to leſſen towards our right, but ſeemed 


rather to increaſe the other way : at 
length, in the moſt diſmal and horrid 
part of the hill · brow, one of our young 
men thought he ſpied ſomething like the 
figure of a man, fitting by a little ſpring 


under a craggy rock juſt below us; we 
0 


Tent three of our people round another 


Way to Tp him from running into the 


wood, while the Pophar and myſelf ſtole 
quietly over the rock where he was. As 
don as he ſaw us, he whips up a broken 
chink in the rock, and 7 9 im- 
mediately: we were ſure he could not 

et from us, ſo we cloſed and ſearched, 
till we found a little cave in the windings 


of the rock, where was his retiring place, 


we could only ar- 


- 


go _ GAUDFNTIO DI LUCCA, 
. where I-obſerved the thick air always 


His bed was made of moſs and leaves, 
with little heaps of dried fruits, of dif- 
ferent ſorts, for his ſuſtenance, When 
he ſaw us, he was ſurprized, and ruſhed 
at us like a lion, thinking to make his 
way through us, but being all five at 
the mouth of the cave, he ſtood ready 


to defend himſelf againſt our attempts. 
Viewing him a little nigher, we ſaw he 


had ſome remains of an old tattered coat, 
and part of a pair of breeches, with a 


ragged ſaſh, or girdle, round his waiſt, 


by which, toour great ſurprize, we found 
he was an European. rn ſpoke 
to him in Lingua Franca, aſked bim 
who, or what. he was ; he ſhook his 
d as if he did not underſtand us. I 
ſpoke to- him in French, Italian, -and 
c tin, but 2 r 3 
an z at length he cried © Inglis, 
, Ingle. I had — of 
that lan when I was a ſtudent at 
Paris: ys Xa my father -had a 
mind I ſhould learn as many languages 
as I could, I had made an ac- 
uaintance -with ſeveral Engliſh and 
cotch ſtudents in-that — vay - 
ticularly with one F. Johnſon, an * nal 
liſh 1 and could ſpeak it 
pretty well for a foreigner, but al- 
moſt forgot it for _ uſe. I bid 
him take courage and fear nothing, for 
we would do him no harm. As ſoon as 
ever he heard me ſpeak Engliſh, he fell 
down on his knees, and begged us to 
take pity on him, and carry him to ſome 
habitable country, where he might poſ- 
ſibly get an opportunity of returning 
home again; or, at leaſt, of living like 
a human creature. Upon this be came 
out to us, but looked more like a wild 
m_ than a man; his hair, * and 
nails, were wn to a great length, 
and his 947, one as ha 4, as if MM; 
been a great while inthatwildplace; though 


he was aſtout well built man, and ſnewed 


ſomething above the common rank. We 
wentdown tothe fountain together,where 
he made us to uuderſtand, that his fa- 
ther was an Eaſt India merchant, and 


his mother a Dutch woman of Batavia; 


that he had great part of his education in 
London, but being very extravagant, his 
father, whoſe natural ſon he was, had 
turned him off, and ſent him to Batavia, 
to his mother's friends; that by his 
co and induſtry, he was in a way 
of making his fortune, being advanced 
to be a lieutenant in the Dutch — 


at Batavia; but was unhappily caſt away 
on 
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been on a particular adventure: that he 
and his companions, four in number, 


. wandering up in the country to ſeek pro- 


viſions, were taken by ſome ſtrang 
barians, who whe them a vaſt un- 
known way into the continent, deſign- 

T 4 or ſacrifice them to their 
inhuman gods, as had done by his 
companions. 


for ſome particular ; that, as they 
were carrying him through the woods, 
another party of Barbarians, enemies to 
the former, met them, and fell a fighting 
for their booty : which he percerving, 
knowing he was to be eaten if he ſtaid, 
flunk away in the ſcuffle into the thickeſt 
woods, hiding himſelf by day, and 
marching all” night he did not know 
where, but, as he conjectured, (till higher 
into the country. Thus he wandered 
from hill to hill, and wood to wood, till 
he came to a deſart of ſands, which he 
was reſolved to try to paſs over, not dar- 
ing to return back, for fear of falling 
into the hands of tho{ mercileſs devour- 
ers. He paſſed two days and two nights 
without water, living on the fruits he 
carried with him, as many as he could, 
till he came to this mountainous part of 
the country, which he found uninhabit- 
ed; taking up his abode in that rock, 
where he never had any hopes of ſeeing 
a human creature again : neither did he 
know himſelf where he was, or which 
way to go back. In fine, he told us he 
had lived in that miſerable place now 
upwards of five years. After we had 
comforted him, as well as we could, I 
aſked him which way the main ſea lay, 
as near as he could gueſs, and how far 
he thought it was to it? He pointed with 
his hand towards the ſouth, a little turn- 
ihg towards the eaſt, and ſaid, he believ- 
ed it might be thirty or forty davs jour- 
ney, but adviſed us never to go that way; 
for we ſhould certainly be devoured by 
the Barbarians. I aſked him whether 
the country was habitable from that place 
ſea; he told me Yes, except 
that deſart we had paſſed; but whether 


it was broader in other places he could 
not tell. 8 
All the time he was ſpeaking, the Po- 


ar eyed him from top to toe; and callin 
ph lde What monſter,” fays — 


* have we got here? There is a whole le- 


on the coaſt of Africa, where they had 


But being hale and fat at 
the time of his taking, 5 ey reſerved him 
ea 


5 # * le ; 
GAVUDENTTO DI Lucca, of 
© piotf of wild beafts in that man. I ſee 


© the lion, the goat, the wolf, and the 
*- fox, in that one perſon.” I could not 
forbear ſmiling at the Pophar's {ill in 
phyſiognomy, and told him, we ſhould 
take care he ſhould do no harm. Then 
I turned to the man, and aſked him, 
whether he would conform himſelf to the 
laws and rites of the country, if we car- 
ried him among men again, where he 
ſhould want for nothing. He embraced 
my knees, and faid, he would conform 
to any laws or any religion, if I would' 
but let him ſee a — in. 
I ſtared at the man, and began to think 
there was ſome truth in the Pophar's 
ſcience. However I told him, if he would 
but behave like a rational creature, he 
ſhould go along with us : but he muſt 
ſuffer himſelf to be blindfolded till he 
came to the place. He ſtarted a little, 
apd ſeemed to be igious ſuſpicious, 
leſt we ſhould deceive him. But on my 
aſſuring bim on the faith of a man, that 
he ſhould come to no harm, he eon- 
ſented. 

After we had refreſhed ourſelves, being 
both glad and concerned for the inform- 
ation we had received of the nature of - 
the country, which was the intent of our 
journey, in order to guard againſt all in- 
conveniences, we covered his eyes very 
cloſe, and carried him back with us, 
ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on one of 
the ſpare dromedaries, till we arrived 
ſafe where we ſet out. Then we 
let him ſee where he was, and what a 
glorious country he was come into. We 
cloathed him like ourſelves, that is, in 
our travelling dreſs, to ſhew he was not 
an entire ſtranger to our race. He ſeem- 
ed loſt in admiration of what he ſaw, and 
embraced me with all the ſigns of gra- 
titude imaginable. He — 
ed to all our cuſtoms, and made no ſcru - 
ple of aſſiſting at all their idolatrous ce- 
remonies, as if he had been as good a 
heathen as the beſt of them. Which I 
ſeeing, without declaring myſelf to be a 
chriſtian, told him I had been informed, 
the people of the country, where he was 
educated, were chriſtians; and won- 
dered to ſee him join in adoring the ſun. 
— Pugh! ſays he, © ſome bigotted 
© people make a ſcruple; but moſt of ocr 
© men of ſenſe thi 
© good as another. By this I ived 
our ſavage was of a ne ſet Teople, 
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us of the poſſibility of invading the 


' £3 


his great kill in phyſiognomy, would 
e no converſation with him, and com- 


| * to have a ſlrict eye over him. 


„ the information he had for 
dom the way he came, anſwered the in- 


tent of our voyage, and my former con- 


Jjectures z about which there was q How 
council had, and orders given to lecure 


e foot of our outermoſt mountain fouth- 


5 wards, which ran a great way into the 


deſart; & that it was ſufficient to guard 
_ any of thoſe barbarous invaders 
the continent, But to return to our 


Eur ſavages for he may be juſtly 
called ſo, 


being more dangerous in a 


commonwealth than the very Hickſdes 
themſelves ; thongh he was a perſon who 
+ had had a tolerable civilized education, 
bating the want of all ſenſe of religion, 


which was owing to his perpetual con- 
verſatian with libertines. He had a 
ſmattering of moſt kinds of polite learn- 

but without a bottom in any reſpect. 

ter he had been with us ſome time, his 
rinciples began to ſhew themſelves. in 
Fi practice. Firſt, he began to be rude 


with our women; married or fingle, it 


was all alike to him, and by an unac- 
countable ſpirit of novelty or contradic- 


tion, our women ſeemed to be inclined to 


be very fond of him; ſo that we were at 


our wits ends about him. Then he be- 
| £2 to find fault with our government, 


ſpiſing and condemning all our cere- 
monies and regulations : but bis great 
aim was, to pervert our youth, enticing 


them into all manner of liberties, and en- 


deavouring to make them believe, that 
there was no ſuch thing as moral evil in 
nature; that there was no harm in the 
greateſt crimes, if they could but evade 
the laws and puniſhments attending them. 
As I had endeavoured to create a confi- 


. dence in him, he came to me one day, and 


ſaid, that ſince I'was an European as 


well as himſelf, we might make. our, . 


ſelves men for ever, if I would join with 
him: Von ſee,” ſays he, * theſe men 


«cannot fight: nay, will rather be kill- 


ed themſelves, than kill any one elſe; 
can't you ſne me the way out of thi 

country, where we will get a troop of 
5. tout fellows well armed, and come and 


'# Theſe Politici were fore-runnets of our modern free-thinkers, whole principles tend to : 
| thedefiruRtion of all human ſociety, 33 our aythor ſhews incomparably well by and by- 
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which I had. heard of before I left Italy, 
called Politici ?, who are a ſort of athe- 
iſs in maſquerade. The Pophar, out of 


* c 9 | * 


# * 
* 

we * 
% 


/ phander all the country? We dun fen 


. © zmmenſe. riche ourſelves 


© lords and maſters of all,” Theard him 
with a great deal of attention, and an». 
ſwered him, that I thought the 2 
might eaſily take, only for the horrid: 
wickedneſs of che fact; eſpecially for us 
two, who had received ſuch fayours from- 
the Pophar and his people: he, in his be- 
ing delivered from the greateſt miſery ; 
and myſelf, in having been freed from 


ſlavery, and made one of the chief men 


of the kingdom: that the action would 
deſerve to be branded with eternal in- 
amy, and the blackeſt ingratitude: 
beſide the infinite villainies, anjuſtices, 


crimes, and deaths of innocent per- 


ſons, who muſt periſh in the attempt; 
which would if nia ſtare us in the 
face, and torment us with never: ceaſ- 
ng. ſtings of conſcience till. our death, 
* Conſcience!” ſays he, that's a jeſt; 

©. a mere engine of prieſteraft : all right 
© 18 founded in power; let us once get 
© that, and who will diſpute our right? 
* As for the injuſtice of it, that's a mere 
* notion; diſtinction of crimes, mere 
6 bigotry, and the effe& of education, 
* uſhered in under the cloak of religion, 
© Letus be but ſucceſsful, and Plantwer 
* for all your ſcruples. I told him, it 
was a matter not to be reſolved on on a 
ſudden ;- and that I would conſider on it. 
But I bid him be ſure to keep his matters 
to himſelf. Iwent immediately to the Po- 
phar, and 1 an account of what had 
paſſed. He was ſtruck with horror at 
the recital; not ſo much for the conſe- 
quences, as that human nature could be 
brought to ſuch a monſtrous deformity, 
If, fays he, © your Europeans are men 
© of ſuch principles, who. would not fly 
to the furtheſt corner of the earth to 
© avoid their ſociety? Or rather, who 
can be ſure of his life among ſuch peo- 

© ple? Whoever thinks it no greater 

crime in itſelf to kill me, than to kill 
© a fly, will certainly do it, if I ſtand in 
© his way. If it were lawful,” conti- 

nued he, * by our conſtitutions, to kill 


© this man, he deſerves a thouſaud deaths . 
© who makes it lawful to deſtroy all the 


* world beſides.” I anſwered, that all 
the Europeans were not men of his prin- 
ciples, nor even thoſe of his nation, who 
were 2 the moſt compaſſionate 
and belt- 


bh 


natured men in the world. But 


4 


* 


it he was of 2 new ſet of wretehed '* worſe than the greateſt cannibals 
on le, who called ' themſelves Deiſts, * cauſe they fare their friends, 53 


a pu Br 7 laughed at all religion and 
. morality,looking upon them as mere en · 
_ © teriorly!' ſays hez.* yes, and would cut 
1 any man's throat exteriorly and actual - 
© ly, if it were not for fear of the gallows. 
* Shut him up," cried: he, from all 
commerce of men, leſt his breath ſhould 
* © jnfe& the whole world; or rather, let 
us ſend him back to his cave, to live 
© like a wild beaſt ; where, if he is de- 
© youred by the ſavages, they do him no 
© injury, on. his own principles. I re- 
Re de to him, that we were juſt on 
our journey back to Grand Cairo, where 
we might carry him blind-fold, that he 
ſhould nut know our way over the ſands, 
and there give him his liberty; but that we 
would ſhut him up till then. This be- 
ing agreed on, I took. a ſufficient num- 
= of men to ſeize him; and to do it 
without any miſchief, for he was as ſtout 
as a lion, we contrived to come upon him 
in his bed, where we cauglit him with 
one of our young women. Three of 
our men fell upon him at once, and kept 
him down, while the reſt tied his hands 
and legs, and carried him into a ſtrong 
hold, whence it was impoſſible for him 
to eſcape. The woman was ſhut vp a- 
part, according to our laws, When he 
ound himſelf taken, he called me by the 
- moſt cruel names he could think on, as 
the moſt wicked and treacherous villain 
that ever was, thus to'betray him, and 
the truſt he, had put in me. Yes,” 
ys I, it is a crime to diſcover your 
£ ſecrets, and no crime in you to ſub- 
« yert the government, and ſet all man- 
© kind a cutting one another's throats 
© by your monſtrous principles: fo.l 
left him for the preſent. Some time af- 
ter, I went to him,. and told him, our 
council had decreed he ſhould be carried 
back from whence be came, and be de- 
livered over to the ſavages, either to be 
devoured by them, or to defend himſelf 
by his principles, as well as he conld. 
Hle cried out, ſure we would not be guilty. 
of ſuch horrid barbarity! _ © Barbarity !* 
ſaid I, that's a mere jeſt : they will do 
you no injury; if your fleſh is a ra- 
© rity to them, when they have you in 
their power, they have full right ta 
t make uſe of it.” He begged by all 
that was dear, we would not fend him 
to the ſavages; but rather kill him on 
the ſpot, * Why, ſays I, © you are 


ines of policy and prieſtcraft. In- 
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© eat their — whereas your prin- 
© ciples ſpare no body, and acknowled 

no tie 8 At length he _ 
ed himſelf in a miſtake, and ſeemed to re- 


nounce his errors; when I told him, if he 
would engage his moſt ſolemn promiſe to 
ſuffer himſelf to be blind-folded, and be. 


have peaceably, we would carry him to a 
e find — 
to return to bis own country. * But, 
ſays I, © what ſignifies promiſes and en- 
© gagements in a man who laughs at all 
© obligations, and thinks it as juſt and 
© lawful to break them, as to make 
© them?* No; he curſed himſelf with the 
moſt dreadful imprecations, if he were 
not tractable in all things we ſhould 
command him. But,” Tn he again, 
* won't you deliver me back to the ſa. 


© vages? I anſwered in the ſame tone 
© Should we do 0 any wrong if we . _ 


«© did?” At lengt to appeaſe him, I 
mma him faithfully we would put 
im in a way to return into his own 
country: but bid him conſider, if there 
were no ſuch thing as right and wrong, 
what would become of the world, or what 
ſecurity could there be in human life? 
In a few weeks, the time drew on 
for our great journey to Grand Cairo, 
where I was in hopes of ſeeing my na- 
tive country once more, All this 
were , now as good as ready; the Po- 
phar and myſelf had other defigns than 
uſual, and were in ſome pain to think of 


leaving that once ſo happy country, 


Though, as I faid, all things that could 
make me happy, were buried with m 

dear Iſyphena. The Pophar had ſome 
ſerious thoughts of turning Chriſtians 
the 3 of x 4 were ſoon 
perceived by a perſon of his d - 
23 Ah $9040, of 1 
ing, and great vices, pretend they do not 
fee them _ But, Rech we citing he was 
reſolved toexamine into it, in the placey 
where it was exerciſed in the greateſt 
ſplendor. We provided a good quantity 


of 2 and as much gold as we could 
we 


| carry, for our preſent expences at 


Grand Cairo, and elſewhere, in future 


exigencies, I went to my Deiſt in hi 
grotto, and threw him as much gold and 
jewels as were ſufficient to glut his ava- 
rice, and make him happy in his brutal 
way of thinking. But I would not truſt 


myſelf with him alone, for all his pro- 


miles, as he on his fide expreſſed ſtill a 
Ps WF; T dutdence 
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diffidence of truſting any baby I ſup- 
poſe, from the conſciouſneſt ki | 
vile principles. Then 1 threw him a 
blinding-cap, which we had made for 
him, that he ſhould not ſee our way over 


the defarts. This cap was made like a 


head - piece, with breathing-places for his 
mouth and noſe, as well a Na: gw 
nouriſhment, opening at the bac 

and claſping with a ſpring daa ther 
being once locked, he could not open it 
himielf. He put it on his head' two or 
three times, before he durſt venture to 
cloſe it. At length he claſped' it, and 
he was as blind as a beetle. We went 
to him _ tied his A Ae 
us do quietly enough; but ſti 

us, that we — not betray him to the 


ſavages. I bid him think once more, 
that now his own interior ſenſe told him 


- moun 


that to betray him would be a crime, by 
'onſequence there was ſuch a thing as 


” evil. 


All things being in readineſs, we 
ted our dromedaries. The Po- 

and all the reſt kiſſed the ground 
as uſual t I did the fame; out of reſpec̃t 
to the place which contained the remains 
of my never too much lamented Iſyphena, 
the afhes of whoſe heart are in the hol- 
low of the ſtone, whereon is her picture. 
Not to mention the ceremonies of our 
taking leave, we were conducted in a 
mournful manner over the bridge, and 
launched once more into the ocean of 
fands and deſarts which were before us. 
Our ſavage was on a dromedary which 
wonld follow the reſt, but led by a cord 
faſtened to one of them for ſecurity, It 
ſtumbled with him twice or thrice, and 
threw him off once, but without any 


But the fear of breaking- 


2 _ wage 

is neck put him into a great agouy 
and though he was as bold as a lion onother 
occaſions, he was prodigiouſty ſtartled 
at the thoughts of death. We arrived 


at Grand Cairo at the uſual period of 


time without any particular diſaſter. As 
ſoon as we were lettled, the Pophar or- 
dered me to ſend the Deiſt packing as 
ſoon as we could. This brutal race, 
ſays he, next to the Cannibals, are the 
«fitteſt company for him. I unlocked 
the blinding- helmet, and told him we 
had now fulfilled our promiſe z that he 
was at Grand Cairo, where he might 
find ſome way or other to return into 
Europe; and, to convince him, carried 
him to ſome European merchants, who 
aſſured him of the ſame, Delivering to 


8 


* 
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him his gold and jewels, begged him to 
| tions to us, and the 
grateful acknowledgments due to our 
memory on that account : we had taken 
him from a miſerable ſolitude, where he 
lived more like a wild beaſt than a man; 
and where he was in danger of being 
found and devoured by the cannibals: 
we had brought him into one of the hap · 
ieſt countries in the world, if he at's 
t have conformed to it's laws; and 
now had given him his li to 
where he pleaſed, with riches ſufficient 
to-make him eaſy, and benefits to make 
him grateful all his life. I then took 
my leave of him. But to our ſorrow we 
had not done with him yet. As ſoon as 
the Pophar and the reſt had performed 
the ceremony of viſiting the 
their anceſtors, or rather the places where 
the tombs had been, the good old man 
and myſelf began to think of meaſures 
for our journey into Italy. He ordered 
his people to ſtay at Grand Cairo till the 
next annual caravan; and in caſe he did 
not return by that time, they were to go 
home, and he would take the opportu- 
nity of the then next following caravan, 
becauſe he was upon buſineſs that nearly 
concerned him. We had agreed with'a 
maſter of a ſhip to carry us to Venice, 
which, as I had the honour to acquaint 
your Reverences before, was a French 
ip, commanded by Monſieur Godart. 
We had fixed the day to go on board, 
when, behold! our ſavage, at the head 
of a band of Turks, came and feized 
— one of us, in the name of the great 
Bafla, By great fortune, while I 
ſtaid at Grand Cairo, I had the grateful 
curioſity to inform myſelf what was be- 
come of the former Baſſa's daughter we 
left there five and twenty years ago. 
The people told me, the daughter was 
married to the Grand Sultan, 'and was 
now ſultaneſs, mother to the preſent ſul- 
tan, and regent of the empire ; adding, 
that her brother was their preſent great 
Baſſa. This lucky information ſaved 
all onr lives and liberties. We were 
carried priſoners before the great Baila, 
the faithleſs ſavage accuſing us of crimes 


againſt the ſtate; that we were immenſe- 


ly rich, (a crime of itſelf ſufficient to 
condemn us) and could make a diſco- 
very of a country of vaſt advantage to 
the Grand Signior. To be ſhort, we 
had all been put to the torture, had not 
I begged leave to ſpeak a word or two 
in private to the great Baſſa. mo 


bs of 
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perſon who had ved his ſiſter's (the 
now empreſs) life ; and, to convince, 
him, told him all the circumſtances ex- 


- cept that of her love, though he had 


heard ſomething of that too: I ſhewed 
him the ring ſhe had given me for a re- 
membrance, (which he alſo remembered) 
adding, that we were innocent men, who 
lived honeſtly, according to our on laws, 


coming there to traffick, like other mer- 


chants, and had been traduced by one of 
the greateſt villains upon earth. In a 
word, this not only got us off, and pro- 
cured ns an ample paſſport from the 
t Baſſa for our further voyage; but 

alſo ordered the informing wretch to 
be ſeized, and ſent to the galleys for life. 
He offered to turn Turk, if they would 
{pare him. But being apprized of his 
principles, they ſaid he would be a diſ- 
grace to their religion; and ordered him 
away immediately. Upon which, ſee- 
ing there was no mercy, being grown 
mad with rage and deſpair, before they 
could ſeize his hands, he drew out a 
iſtol, and ſhot himſelf through the 
d; not being able to find a worſe 
hand than his own.” The Pophar, good 
man! bore theſe misfortunes with won- 
derful patience, though he aſſured me his 
eateſt grief was, to ſee human nature 

o far corrupted, as it was in that im- 
ious wretch, who could think the moſt 
orrid crimes were not worth the notice 
of the ſupreme Governor of the uni- 
verſe. * But we fee,” ſays he, that 
Providence can make the wicked them- 
© ſelves the inſtruments of it's juſt ven- 
« geance: for can any thing be ſo great 
© a blut upon human nature, as to be 
* it's own deſtroyer, wheu the very brutes 
© will ſtruggle for life till the laſt gaſp ?” 
However, - was uneaſy till he had lest 
that hatefal place. Beſides, there were 


ſome ſigns of the plague breaking out; 


ſo we went down to Alexandria as faſt 
as.we could: and toencourage Monſieur 
Godart, he made him a preſent before- 
hand of a diamond of a conſiderable 
value. We ſet ſail for Candy, where 
Monſieur Godart was to touch, the 16th, 


day of Auguſt, Anno 1712. But, 


alas! whether theſe troubles, or not be- 
ing uſed to the ſea, or ſome infection of 
the plague he had caught at Grand 
Cairo, or all together, is uncertain; but 
that great good man fell fo dangerouſly 
all, chat we thought we ſhould ſcarce get 


him to Candy, He aſſured me by the 


finding a boat tocony 
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told him who I was; that I was the 


know he had of himſelf and nature, 
that his time was come. We put in at 
the firſt creek, where the land air a little 
refreſned him; but it was a fallacious 


eriſis, for in a few days all of us per- 


ceived his end draw near. Then he told 
me he was reſolved to be baptized, and 
2 in the Chriſtian 1 4 I him 
inſtructed by a reverend prieſt belongi 

to Monfiewr  Godart; 115 —— 
Monſieur” Le Grelle, whom I had for- 
merly known when he was a ſtudent in 
the college for foreign miſſions; and, 
what was the only comfort I had now 


left, I faw him baptized, and yield up- 


the ghoſt with a courage becoming the 
eateſt hero, and the beſt of men. 
his was the greateſt affliction I ever 
had in my whole life, after the death of 
his daughter. He left me all his effects, 
which were ſufficient to make me happy 


in this life, if riches could procure hap- 
ſtay, before 


pineſs. | 

We had ſome days to 
Monſieur Godart could make an end of 
his buſineſs. I was walking in a me- 
lancholy poſture along the ſea-ſhore, and 


reflecting on the adventures of my paſt ' 


life, occaſioned by thoſe very waters 
whereon I was looking, when I came, or 
rather my feet carried me, to a hanging 


rock, on the fide of the iſland, juſt on the 


edge of the ſea, and where there was 
ſcarce room enough for two or three per- 
ſons to ſtand privately under covert, yery 
difficult to be diſcerned; where going to 
fit down and indulge my melancholy 
thoughts, I eſpied a Turk and two wo- 
men, as if concealed under the rock; my 
own troubles nut allowing me the cu- 
rioſity to pry into other people's con- 
cerns, made me turn ſhort back again: 
but the elder of the two women, who 
was miſtreſs of the other, ſeeing by m 

dreſs, that I was a ſtra and a brit 
tian, (being now in that habit) came 
rv to me, and falling on her knees, 


laid hold of mine, and begged me to take . | 


pity on a diſtreſſed woman, who ex 

every moment to be butchered by one of 
the moſt inhuman villams living, from 
whoſe violence they had fled and hid them» 
ſelves in that place, in expectation of 
them off. I lifted 
her up, and thought I ſaw ſomething in 
her face I had ſeen before, though much 


altered by years and troubles. She did. 


the ſame by me, and at length cried out 


OO heavens! it can't be the man I 
hope! I remembered confuſed! 
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Ging of che voice, as well as the face; 
and after a deal of aftoniſhment, found 
i was the Curdiſh lady, who had ſaved 
my life from the pirate Hamets. Oht” 
ſays the, © I have juſt time enough to tell 
© ye, that we expect to be purſued by 
that inhuman wretch, unleſs you can 
find a boat to carry us off before he 
finds us, otherwiſe we muſt fall a ſa- 
. ©® crificeto his cruelty,” I never ſaid to 
conſider conſequences, but anſwered pre- 
cipitately, that I would do my beſt; ſo 
ran back to the ſhip as faſt as I could, 
amd with the helpof the firſt man, brought 
the boat to the rock, I was juſt getting 
out to take hold of her hand, when we 
| Heard ſome men coming ruſhing in be- 
Hind us, and one of them cried—* Hold, 
© yiflainz that wicked woman ſhan't 
* eſcapeſo;* and fires apiſtol, which miſ- 
fing the lady, ſhot the man attending her, 
into the beily, ſo that he fell down pre- 
ſently, though not quite dead. I had 
vided myſelf with a Turkiſh ſcymi- 
tar, anda caſe of piſtols, under my ſaſh, 
for my defence on ſhip- board; I ſaw 
there was no time to deliberate, fo I fired 
directly at them, for they were three, and 
| Had the good luck to drop one of them, 
But Hamets, as I found afterwards, 
minding nothing but his revenge on the 
woman, fired again, and miſſing the lady 
a ſecond time, thot her maid through the 
arm, and was drawing his ſcymitar to 
cleave her down, when I ſept in before 
the lady, but ſhooting with too much 
precipitancy, the hullets paſſed under his 
arm, and lodged in the body of his ſe- 
cond; he ſtarted back at the fire fo near 
him, which gave me time to draw my 


ſcymitar. Being now upon equal terms, 


he retired two or three paces, aud crĩed 
Who art thou, that ventureſt thy life 
© ſo boldly for this wicked woman?* I 
knew his voice perfectly well, neither 
was he ſo much altered as the lady. I 
© am the man, ſaid I, © whoſe kf. thou 
£ wouldft have taken, but this lady ſaved 
© it, whoſe cauſe I ſhall now revenge as 
© well asmyown, and my dear brother's.” 
We made no more words, but fell to it 
with our ſeymitars, with all our might; 
he was a brave ſtout man, and let me ſee 
I ſhould have work enough to hew him 
down. After ſeveral attacks, he gave me 
u conſiderable wound on my arm, and I 
cut him a-crofs the cheek a pretty large 
*gaſh, but not to endanger his life; at 
length the juſtice of my cauſe would have 
it, that ſtriking off his turban at one 
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froke;” and with 


tar. He fell down, as I th t. quite 
dead, but after ſome time, be gave a 
groan, and uttered theſe words Ma- 
© homet, thou art juſt; I killed this wo- 
man's huſband, and ſhe has been the 
occaſion of mydeath. With theſe words 
he gave up the ghoſt. By this time, the 
lady's attendant was dead; ſo I took the 


lady and her woman, without ſtaying, for 


fear of farther difficulties, and putting 
them into the boat, conducted chem to 
the ſhip. Monſieur Godart was extremely 
troubled at the accident, ſaying we ſhould 
have all the iſland upon us, and made 
great difficulty to receive the lady; but 
upon a juſt repreſentation of the caſe, 
and an abundant recompen-e* for his 
effects left behind, we got him to take 
her in, and hoiſt ſail for Venice as faſt as 
we could. The lady had now time to 
thank me for her delivery, and I to con · 
gratulate my happy fortune in being able 
8 make a ro for her ſaving my life. 
uring our paſlage, I be er to give 
us the Pitter of Ke 434 ſince Tleft 
her, which I prognoſticated then could 
not be very happy7conſidering the hands 
ſhe had fallen into. Says het You 
* remember I made a promiſe to Hamets, 
© that I would marry him on condition 
© he would fave your life.! Yes, Ma- 
dam, ſaid I; * and am ready to ven- 
© ture mine once more in return for fo 
great a benefit.'— You have done 
enough, ſays ſhe; and with that ac- 
uainted us, that when I was fold off to 
e ſtrange merchants, Hamets carried 
her to Algiers, and elaimed her promile. 
I was entirely ignorant, ſays ſhe, © of 
© his having Shana in the death of my 
© dearlord; but, on the contrary, the vil- 
© lain had contrived his wickedneſs fo 
© cunningly, that I thought he had 
nerouſly ventured his own life to fave 
his; and being, as you know, à very 
handſome man, of no very inferior 
rank, and expreſſing the moſtardent love 
for my perlon, and Ihaving no hope 
of returning into my own country, ful- 
filled my promiſe made on your ac- 
count, and married him. e hved 
contentedly enough together for ſome 
years, bating that we had no-children, 
till his conſtant companion, who was 
the man attending me at the rock, 
and was killed by that villain, fell out 
about a fair flave which. Omar (6 he 
was 


1 


| falling on bis T 
bare head, I cut him quite into the brains, 
that ſome of them ſpurted on my ſcymi- 
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© was called) had bought, or taken pri- 


s ſoner in ſome of their piracies. Hamets, 


« as well as he, fell in love with her, and 
_ © would have taken her for his concu- 
bine, but the other, concealed her from 
© him. They had like to have fought 
about it. Hamets vowed revenge: the 
© other, ho was the honeſter man of 
© the two; was adviſed to be upon his 
guard, and to deliver the woman to him; 
© which he never would conſent to, but 
© was reſolved to run all riſques, rather 
© than the young lady ſhould ſuffer any 
© 'diſhonour. In the mean time, her 
« friends, who were rich people of Cir- 
_ © caſſia, hearing where ſhe was, made in- 
© tereſt to have her ranſomed, and taken 
from both of them, by the authority of 
the Dey of Algiers, who was other- 
© wiſe no friend to Hamets. This laſt 
© had been informed; that Omar, be- 
© cauſe he could not enjoy her himſelf, 
© contrived to have her ranſomed from 

© his rival, and I myſelf had a hand in 
the affair, for which he threatened re- 
© venge on both of us; and being alſo 
«. diſguſted with the Dey, he gave orders 
to have his ſhips ready to remove and 
© follow his trade of piracy. . Then 
Omar informed me how Hamets had 
© murdered my firſt huſband, by hiring 
the Arabians to do it, while he pretend- 
ed to defend him, to avoid my. ſuſpi- 
cions, with ſuch circumſtances of the 
fact, that I ſaw the truth was too clear. 
The horror and deteſtation I was in is 
not to be expreſſed, both againſt Ha- 
« mets, and againſt myſelf, for marrying 
* ſuch a monitor. Omar added, that he 
vas certainly informed, that as ſoon as 
© he had ns-out at ſea, he would make 
© away with us both; and told me, if I 
© would truſt myſelf with him, he would 
* undertake to carry me off in a boat, and 
conduct me into my own country. I 
vas reſolved to fly to the fartheſt end 
* of the earth, to avoid his loathed fight; 
* ſoreſolved to pack up our moſt precious 
© things, and go along with him, He 
© procured a boat to meet us, at 2 little 
* creek of the iſland, by a perſon he 
thought he could _— in; but who 
* betrayed the whole affair to Hamets; 
© of which alſo we had timely notice, and 
removing from theſtation wherewe ex- 
$, -boat, fled along the coaſt 
as privateſy as ve could, and hid our- 
« ſelves. under the rock where you found 
us, expecting either to fin ſome fa- 
vourable oecaſion to be carried off, or 
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40 die by ig hand of Hamets, which 
* we certainly had done, had not he met 
« with his juſt death by yours. The lady 
had ſcarce given us this ſhort account of 
her misfortunes, and we were not only 
congratulating her for her deliverance, 
but admiring the juſtice of Providence, 
which reached this villain, both to bring 
him to condiꝑn puniſhment for the mur- 
der of the innocent Curd, and make him 
die hy my hand, five and twenty years 
after he had robbed and killed my bro- 
ther with all bis crew, ſold me for a ſlave, 
and attempted to kill me alſo, had not 
the ſtrange lady ſaved my life: I ſay, we 
were maki lach like refſections on this 
ſtrange accident, when they told us from 
above, two veſſels ſee to come full 
ſail upon us, as if they were purſuing us 
with all their might. We made all the 
ſail we could, but our ſhip being pretty 
heavily loaded, we ſaw we muſt be over- 
taken, Some of us were refolyed to fight 
it out to the laſt, in caſe were ene 
mies. But Monſieur Godart would not 
conſent to it, ſaying the Baſſa s paſſport 
would ſecure us, or by ielding peaceably 
we might be ranſomed. They came 

to us in aſhort time, and ſaluted us wi 
a volley of ſhot, to ſhew what we were to 
truſt to. We ſtruck our ſails, and let them 
board us without any reſiſtance. Mon- 
fieur Godart, with too mean a ſpirit, as 
I thought, told them with cap in hand, 
that he would give them any ſatis faction, 
and aſſured them he would not willingly 
fall out with the ſubjects of the Grand 
Signior. They ſeized every man of us, and 
ſpying the lady and me There they 
© are,” faid they; * the adultereſs and her 
© lover with the ſpoils of her murdered, 
* huſband.' Which words ſhewing they 
were Turks in purſuit of us from Candy, 
quite confounded Monſieur Godart at 
once, and made me imagine I ſhould 
have much ado to find any quarter. They 
hauled us upon deck, making ſhew, as 


if they were going to cut off my head. I 


never thought myſelf, ſo nigh death he- 
fore; but had the preſence of mind to cry 
out in the hearing of the whole crew, that 
we were ſervants of the Grand Sultaneſs; 
and produced the paſſport of the great 
Baſſa her brother, charging them an their 
il not to touch us. This ſtopt their 
ury-a little : ſome cried out Hold, 
© have a care what you do; thers cried 
— Kill them all, for rohibers and mur- 
derers; the Jultaneſs will never protect 
* \uchyillaing as theſe. When the bug! 
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told them, if they murdered us, they 
could never conceal it, fince all the crew 
of the three ſhips heard our appeal to the 
dultaneſs s mother, the paſſport _—_ 


-, Forth, among other things, that 1 


faved the life of the Grand Sultaneſs. 
IV 1 ht them to a 2 

them n to uit among 
themſelves 3 be done; when 
I, begging leave to ſpeak;old them, if 
they would carry us to Conſtantinople, 
we would willingly ſubmit our lives, and 
all that 3 to us, in caſe the Sul- 
taneſs did not own the fact, and take us 


into her protection: that, in caſe they put 


us to death, ſome one or other in ſuch a 
number, would certainly inform agaiuſt 
them, the conſequences of which 
knew very well 82 alſo, but ten- 
derly, on the death of Hamets, and our 
innocence. The firſt part of my ſpeech 
made them paſs over the other. "They de · 
murred again, and at length reſolved to 
carry us to Conſtanti and proceed 
againſt us by way of juſtice, not doubt - 
prize of us, on account 
of our being Chriſtians. Thus was our 
journey to Venice interrupted for. ſome 
time by this accident. When we came 
to the port, Monſieur Godart got leave 
to ſend our eaſe to Monſieur Savignt, the 
French reſident; who found means to re- 
preſent to the Sultaneſs's mother, that 
there was a ſtranger in chains, who pre- 
tended to be the perſon who had ſaved her 
Aife when ſhe was at Grand Cairo, and 
would give her proofs of it, if he could 
be admitted to her highneſs's preſence. 
I would not ſend the ring ſhe gave me, 
for fear of accidents. The Sultaneſs gave 
orders immediately, I ſnould be brought 
to her nce, ſaying, ſne could eaſily 
know the perſon, for all it was fo 
before. I put on the ſame kind of dreſs 
I was in when ſhe firſt ſaw me, which, 
if your Reverences remember, was the 
travelling dreſs of the Mezoranians. 
When I was brought into her preſence, 
I ſcarce knew her, being advanced to a 
middle age, and in the attire of the Grand 
Sultaneſs: ſhe looked at me with a great 
deal of emotion, and bid me approach 
nigher, I immediately fell on my knees, 


_ and holding the ring in my hand which 


ſhe gave me at parting, as if I were mak- 
ing reſent of 1— Madam, faid 1, 
as. a ſlave, who had the honour to 
© fave your highneſs's life, and now begs 
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his on, and that of his companions p 
and molt humbly requeſts your 2 
© neſs to accept of this jewel, as a toke 
; of our laſt 2 Inſtead of an- 
wering me, which put me in great pain, 
as doubting whether I was right 5 
ſhe turned to her nigheſt attendants, and 
ſaid, in a foft voice—* "Tis he; I 
© know n well as dreſs: 
and riſing off her ſeat, came and took 
the ring. Then looking attentively at it 
Ves, Sir, faid ſhe, © I own che ring 
and bearer, and acknowledge you to be 
* the perſon who ſaved my life. For which 
© reaſon I give you yours, and all that 
© belongs to you; forbidding all, under 
pain of death, to give you the leaſt 
© trouble;* and withdl, ordered a very rich 
Turkiſhrobetobethrownover my ſhoul - 
ders, as a fign of her favour. + Imme- 
diate orders were ſent to the port, to 
ſet Monſieur Godart and all his crew at 
li „and to feaſt us as particular 
friends of the Grand Sultaneſs. The 
company being diſmiſſed, ſhe made a ſign 
for me to ſtay, having further buſineſs 
with me. n all were gone but two 
of her chief favourite women, ſhe came 
to me without any 3 and taking 
me in her arms, as if I had been her 
brother, embraced me with a great deal 
of tenderneſs; her joy to ſee me making 
her lay afide her grandeur, and yield to 
the tranſports of uudiſguiſed nature. She 
led me by the hand into a moſt magni- 
ficent apartment, ſaying—* Come, Sig- 
© nor Gaudentio, for fo I think you are 
© called; after you have refreſhed your- 
© ſelf, you ſhalltel] me your adventures. 


She made no ſcruple to fit down with 


me, being now not only miſtreſs of her- 
ſelf, but of the whole Ottoman empire, 
as well as ſure of her attendants. We 
had a refreſhment of all the rarities of 
the eaſt, with the richeſt wines for me, 
though ſhe drank none herſelf, * I lon 
© to * your adventures, . 
the, © of ſo many years abſence.” 80 I 
told her, in ſhort, how I was carried by 
that ſtrange merchant into an unknown 
country, without telling her the way we 
went thither, where I had married the 
regent's daughter. She bluſhed a little at 
that part, and ſhewed the remains of all 
her former beauty. But it put me in mind 
of my own indiſcretion to touch on ſuch 
a vice point. She paſſed it off with a 
great deal of goodneſs; and, N 
myſelf, I continued to acquaint her o 
the reaſons of my return, as well 4 hq 
4 Was 
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I was taken by Hamers the firſt time, 
which the had not been acquainted with 
before; and, laſtly, how I met with the 
_ ſame Hamets again, killed him, and by 
that means came into that misfortune. 
I called it*hen a mraisfortune!” ſaid I, 
© but look upon it now to be one of my 
<- greateſt happineſſes;,;linte by that oc- 
© caſion, T have the honour of ſeein 
your bighnels in that dignity of which 

« you are the moſt worthy of any one in 
©} che Ottoman empire . She ſeemed to 
de in admiration at the courſe of my life, 
and added I think, Signor, you ſaid 
you were married; is your with 
© you T7 No, Madam, ſaid I: alas! 
<- ſhe is dead, and all my children; and I 
* amgoing to retire and lead a private life 
n my native country. With theſe and 
other diſcourſes we paſſed the greateſt 
part of the day, when the bid me go back 
to the ſhip in publick, attended with all 
che marks of her high favours; but ſhe 
ſaid ſhe would fend for me privately in 
the evening; For, added ſhe, I have a 
© thouſand other things to aſk you. 
Accordingly I was introduced privately 
into the ſeraglio; which ſhe, being Sul- 
— — could eaſily do. There ſhe 
entirely laid afide her grandeur. We 
talked all former paſſages over , 
with the freedom of friends old 
acquaintances; In our converfation, I 
found the 'wis a woman of prodigious 
depth of judgment, as indeed her watl- 
ing through ſo many difficulties, at- 
tendifig the inconſta — the Otto- 
man court, particularly regency, 
evidently'ſhewed. I made bold to all 
her, how ſhe arrived at that . 
though ſhe was the only perſon in the 
world that deſerved it; and took the li- 
berty to ſay in a familiar way; that I be- 
keved her ki hneſs was now ſenſible of 
the ſervice I did her; in refuſnigito-com- 

ly with her former demands, fince the 

ates had reſerved: ker to be the greateſt 
empreſs in the world, not-the:confort of 
a wandering flaye. ' Had I not been en- 
tirely aſſured of her goodneſs, I ſnould not 
have dared to have touched on that head. 
She bluſned with a little confuſion at firſt, 
but putting it off with a grave air— 
Grandeur, ſays ſhe, does not always 
make people fra Ten thouſand 
© cares attend a crown; but the indif- 
© ference I have for all things makes min: 
ſit eaſier than it might have done other 
© wiſe. It is true, continued ſlie, that 
young people very ſeldom lee their own 
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© rors, by the violence of their 
as not only deprive them 
© bleſſmgs, but render their misfortunes 
irretrievable. Some time after you 
vere gone, my father the Grand Baſſa 


vas accuſed, by ſome underhand ene- 


mies, of -mal-admmultration; 1 


* too frequent jn our court, and prĩvately 
hay- 


condemned to be ſtrangled. 
ing ſome truſty friends at the Porte, he 
© had notice of it, before the orders 
came: he immediately from 


depanted 
Grand Cairo, and took a round- about 
© way towards Conſtantinople, to pre- 


*, vent, as che way is, the execution of 


them. He ſent me before to prepare 


matters, and tu intercede with the young 
Sultan, my late deceaſed lord, for his 
© life, leaving word: where IL might let 
him know of the ſueceſs of my inter- 
oeſſion. I teck myſelf before the 
© Sultan wi 
* which. my innocence, my youth, and 
of grief for my father s danger, gave me. 
© I fell down on my knees, and with a 
©. flood of tears, d my father's life. 
© The Sultan looked at me with ſome 
© amazement; and, whatever it was he 
© ſaw in my face, not only ted my 


© requeſt, and confirmed my father in his 


former poſt, but made a profeilion of 
© love to my perſon, and even continued 
it with more conſtaney than I thought 
a grand Sultan capable of, having ſo 
many exquiſite beau ies to divert um, 
as they generally have. I conſented, 
to ſave my father's life; and whether 


— EINE 


but I fouud I was the chief in his fa- 
vour. He had ſome other miltreſſes 
* now and then, of whom he das very 
© fond. But never teazing him, nor 
© fretting myſelf about it, Ieaſily found 
© I continued to have the folid part of his 
* friendſhip; and bringing him. the firſt 
male child, the preſent emperor, I be- 
camechief Sultaneſs; and by his death, 
© and the minority of my ſon, am now 
© regent; by which I ain capable of ren- 
© dering you all the ſervice the Ottaman 
| empire can perform, which I eſteem 
one of the happieſt events of my life.” 
I returned her the moſt profound bow, 
zud humble thanks a heart full of the 
molt lively ſenſe of gratitude could pro- 
feſs. She affered me the firſt poſt of the 
Ottoman empige, if I would but become 
a Muſſulman, or only ſo in appears. 
Na die 


- 


* 


o 
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greater 


that modeſt aſſurance, . 


the indifferency.. I had for all men 
made him more eager, I cannot, tell; 
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anre. Orig nid he, ou had father” 
be nigh meg you ſhall be che e 
ficer of my houſhold. I have had af. 


ſurance enough, added ſhe, d that 


neither your inclinations not principles 
TDi can be forced ʒ neither will =: a wer oo 
<< rat but leave you' as much at 
= < your liberty as your generons maſter 
«Ba when he bought — of Hamets. 
Terpreſſe the acknow « 
8 vn n for. bs. — 
but aſſured her, with an air that even ex - 
preſſed ſorrow for the reſuſal, that I lay 
underroligious obligations, which bound 
me jndiſpenſably to fetutn into my 
on country. She was become now as 
3 1 _ inclinations, as ſhe 
d acqui ence and experience 
the Ton — ſhe had over her hu - 
band's" heart, and the hole Ottoman 
empire. So after a month's ſtay, ſhe let 
me po; with all the marks of honour her 
dignity would ſuffer her to expreſs. She 


would have puniſhed the ons that 
teck us, ber I. — for them. 
Monſieur Godart, who was well reward - 
ed for the loſs of his time and confine. 
rent, can teſtify the truth of this hiſtory,” 
The laſt words ſhe ſaid to me, were, to 
bid me remember, that a Turk and a” 


tude and honour, as | 
So'we Rtfall for Venice. 
if ©, FERN Þ | 


worian were capable of generous grati - 
ans. 
* 


LSeeery. Here one of the inquiſitors 


came in with a gold medal in his hand, 


and turning to the examinate, faid— 


Signor Gaudentio, I believe you have 
4 found a relation in Igaly, as well as 
i Africa, and one of the ſame na- 
© tn with your mother.  Itiis: the 
© © Perſian lady you brought with you, 
Vom we ſecured at the ſame time 
© we did you; but would not let you 
' © now it, till we could procure intel- 
* * from Venice, and a perſon 
© who"eould ſpeak the Perfian lan- 
< guage. Weown ve find her in the 
fame ftory with you, aud nothin 
- © material againſt you from Venice? 
Upon the examining her effects, we 
© found this medal of the fame make 
with yours, by which you knew who 
- © your mother was She fays it was 
- © about her neck, when ſhe was fold 
to the Perſian merchant. - But ſincs 
ve ſhall give you both your liber- 
ties in a ſhort time; ſhe mall be 
brought unto you, and we give you 
© © Jeaveto fay what you will to her, with 


* 
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was — cet with her maid IT 


- interpreter. ' As ſpon as ſhe ſaw our 
exami nate in good. health, and — 
read 


F ingly at liberty, a joyful ſerenity 

. tfelfover_her-countenance; fuch as we 
had not ſeen hefore. Our examinate 
- aſked! her; to he pleaſed to give an ac- 


count of her life, as far as thought 


r Oy: 


* Al T. know: of myſif, fad 


the, ie, that the noble Curd, who 
bought me of a Perſian merchant for 
| © a companion for his only daughter, 
about myown age, whom he thought 
1 reſembled /y 
' © clared to me, that the merchant 
bought me of ar Turkiſh. woman, 
- * who left that medal about my neck, 
fſuppoſing it to be ſome charm or 
80 rvative againſt diſtempers, or 
© becauſe a ſiſter of mine had the ſame 
faſtened about her neck, with a gol 
© chain, which could not be a 
© withoutbreaking; hut who, or where 
the ſiſter was, I never knew. The 
noble Curdiſh lord, who bought me, 
98 grove prodigious fond of me, and 
© bred me up as another daughter; and 
not only ſo, but having an only ſon, 
ſomething older than myſelf, he con- 
. nived at a growing loye he perceived 
between his ſon and myſelf; which, 
4 _ ſome difficulties on 8 
at 2g e toa marriage though 
it coſt my generous ben e and 
father - in- law His life. For another 
young lord of Curdiſtan, falling in 
love with me, often challenged Prince 
Cali (that was my dear huſband's 
name) to decide their pretenſions by 
the ſword, which I had always for- 
bid him to do; ſaying, that man 
| 1 be my 5 ex- 
0 y reputation by a duel; ſince 
the 2 — believe, that 
any man would expoſe his life for a 
- © woman, unleſs there had been 
d encouragement given on both ſides; 


— 


© whereas [ ur the leaſt to any 
i. 


bunt Prince C However, the 
other met him one day, and attack - 
ed him ſo furiouſly, that Prince Cali 

uns forced to kill him in his own 
defence, making a thouſand pro- 
"© teſtations, that he had almoſt ur- 
ed himſelf to be killed, rather than 
ta diſobey my orders. But the fa- 
A 

2 wi 


* 


much, often de- 
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with a company of aſſaſſins, laid an 
ambuſcade for Prince Cali and bis. 
father, in which this latter was kill 
and moſt of hig train. Nut by the 
t valour of. his fon, and. wwe of his 
.« companions,. the chief aſſaſſins 

laid dead on ho t, 9 
put to fight. in i, afte 
0 2 his 2 ee fur - 
ther treachery of that nature, pre. 
moped. to another part of the king- 

. dow, From whence being fant on 8 
* commuſhon. 11 his kings he was in- 
. * .humanlym 


fortune to ſave you 1 4 
Secretary. We permitted the nephew and 
the aunt. (ſox fo — to be 
by the medal Yto embrace ane another; 
Signor Gaudentio aſſuring her, that 
by all ance he was the ſon of her 
Alle and the mother's ſiſter that was 
loſt, and both of them preſerved to 
aye each other's life. The lady then 
declared, ſhe would turn Chriſtian, 
inge her misfortunes were come to that 
period; and that ſhe was reſolved to 
4 —— the world, and retire into ſome 
df our monaſteries, We put her among 
the nuns of our order, where ſhe pro- 
miſes to be à ſignal example of virtue 
aud piety. The, Inquiſitors ordered 
the examinate to give them the re- 
maining part of his life, which, in all 
appearance, ff they found his to 
_ Agree; with their informations, might 
purchaſe him his liberty. Upon which 
Gaudentio proceeded as 8. J 


I was telli : our Reverences, that at 
length we ſet, fail from the Porte, and 
ſteered. our courſe directly for Venice, 
Where we happily arrived, without any 
conſiderable accident, the roth of Pe- 
cember 1712. I do not queſtion but 
your Reverences are already informed, 
that ſuch perſons did arrive at Venice 

bout that time, MonfeurGodart is well 

non to ſeveral merchants, and ſome 
of the ſenators of that famous city, 
whom he informed of what he ſaw with 
his own eyes. But there were ſome par- 
ticular paſſages, unknown. to your Re- 
verences, wherein I had like to have 
made a ſhipwreck of my life, after ſo 
many dangers; as I did here of my li- 
berty;' though I do not complain, but 
only repretent my hard fortune to your 
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15. ſently after we were married, re- 


ered by the barbarous 
Humets, This is the ſum of my un- 
+ tfoftunate life, till 1 had the K 


# 1 * , ' py * 
; 8 


9 


to, þe.the.cainival tme Huring-our ſtay. 4 


ed, at Venice. 


Curiolity led me, as well as % 3 
* of the fr : 9 r 


rank, to ſes the nature of i 


my 
ſuns of gold, and the fillet-crown:on my 


head, adorned with ſeveral jewels of very | 


great value, which I beſieve as the mott ! 
remarkable and magnificent dreſs af any + 
there, I went unmaſqued, being aſſured 

my face and perſon were unknown to all 
that world. Every one's eyes were up- 
on me. | Several of the maſqueradem 
came up to me, and talked to me, parti- 
cularly. the ladies. They ſpoke: to me 
in ſeveral languages, as Latin, French, 
Italian, Spaniſh, High Dutch, c. 1 

anſwered them all in the Mezoranian 4 


language, which ſeemed. as ſtrange ta 
them as. my dreſs, Some of them, 
to me in the Turkiſh and Perfian lan- 


gags te ng . 
an Indian language not un 
derſtand. I anfwered them ſtill in the 
Mezoranian, of which no body 

one word. Two ladies particularly. 


I went; | The one, as it proved after - 
wards, was Favilla, the celebrated cour- 
tegan, in the richeſt dreſs of all the com- 
pany; the other was the lady who wag 
with me when I was taken up, and who; 
was the occaſion of my ſettling at Bo 
| r 
will. conceal. not rom Reve- 
rences. — * thats Blige | 
I got away unknown at that time. The 
next time I came, I appeared in the fames 
dreſs, but with richer jewels; 1 bad more- 
eyes upon me now than before, The 
courtezan purſued me again in adifferents 
but richer dreſs than the former. At 
length ſhe got me by myſelf, and pul- 
off her maſque, ſhewed me a won- 
ul 8 only there was too 
ce an aſſurance in it. She ctieda 
talian O Signor, you are nat ſo ig- 
6 norant of our language, as you . * 
ſeem to bel you can ſpeak. Italian an 
French too: though we do not know. 
* 'who you are, we have learnt, you ars 
© a man of honour. if you wuld not 
, underſtand our words, you may un- 
— a face, which very great per · 


and with that put on one of the moſt en 
ſnaring airs Lever ſaw. I do nat donbt 
but your Reyerences have heard of 


teſt 
may 
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very richly dreſſed, followed me wherever _._ 
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- andthe li 
Jever faw, I made them both a moſt 


4.4 


1 One 
* 
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uns juſt going t6 anſwer her, when the 


t with a modeſty more A. 
deauty, which was moſt exquiſite, 
the incom le Iſyphena 


1 bow, and told them, that it 


been much ſafer for me if I had 
kept myſelf ſtill unknown, and never 


ſeen  fuch dangerous charms. I pro- 


mounced theſe words with an air that 
d that I was more pleaſed with 
. the 


commanding affurance of the firſt. The 


courtezan, though a little nettled at the 


mne thought I gave the other, 


deen informed there was ſomething 


* it & more ſerious air, and ſaid ſhe 
ery 


N 


- clined chat way herſelf, 


extraordinary in my character, a 


ſhould be glad to hear more of it by 
 kerfelf ; that her name was 


Favilla, and 
that ſhe lived in ſuch a ſt 
would find her houſe remarkable enough. 
l Bolognian lady, hom your Re- 
verences Knew very well, and who was 
then at Venice on account of the death 
of her uncle, one of the ſenators, who 


had left her all his effects, (aid modeſtly, 


if, were I to favour her with à viſit, as 
the had been informed that I was a 
karned man and a virtuoſo, being in- 
ſhe ſhould be 
glad of an hour's converſation with me 
vn that ſabjeR, telling me her name and 
where ſhe ved; add mg, i I would in- 
form myſelf of her character, I need not 
de aſhamed of her © apy Nor, 
1 of mine, Madam,“ ſays the 
other, thinking the had been on 
that word. It was Monſieur Godart, 
ho, with a levity peculiar to his nation, 
had made the diſcovery who I was, 
though he knew nothing of me but what 
dd fince I 'came from Grand Cairo. 
as going to reply to the ladies, when 


company came up and broke off the diſ- 


courſe; I was reſolved to ſee neither of 
them, and would go no more to the aſ- 
ſembly, though, almoſt unavoidably, T 
faw both afterwards.” I enquired into 
Favilla'# charaRer, though I ſcarce 
doubted of it byywhat I ſaw and heard, 
and was info hat ſhe was an im- 


perious courtezan, who had enſlaved ſe- 


veral perſons of the firſt rank, of different 
nations; and enriched herſelf by their 
ſpoils : this determined me not to ſee her: 


but, as Monſieur Godart and myſeif were 
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„and pulling off her 
alſo, faid almoſt the” ſame things, 
graceful 'than | 


out on the fide of m 
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man in Venice was once her fave,” 1 


either induſtriouſſy or accidentally, 
her door; ſhe was ſitti 
of one of the moſt magnificent pala 

in Venice, (ſuenk ſpoils had ſhe rea 
from her bewitched lovers.) As ſoon 
as ſhe eſpied me, ſhe ſent a ſervant to tell 
me, that that lady would ſpeak with me. 
I made ſome difficulty, Monſieur 
Godart told me, a man of honour could 
not refuſe ſuch a favour as that; ſo 1 
went in, and Monſieur Godart with me. 
The lady receiyed m with moſt 
charming agreeable air, much different 
from her former aſſurance, and conduct 
ed me into à moſt magnificent” apart- 
ment, leaving dN enter - 
taining a very pretty lady, her com- 
panion. Not eh wr Reverences 
too ow when T would: not-underſtand 
what” ſhe meant, ſhe offered me mar- 
riage, with the inheritanee of all her ef- 
fects. Ius put to the laſt nonplus ; 
I affured her, with a moſt profound bow, 
that though I was not worthy of ſuch a 
happineſs, I had an indifpenſable-obh- 


x to ſee the town, . 


at the window 


gation never to marry. All the blood 


immediately came into her face: I did 
not know what ſhe was going to do, but 
finding her in that diſorder, I made 
another bow, ſaying I would conſider 
further on her propofal and walked di- 
rectiy out of the houſe, deſigning to 
leave Venice as ſoon as my affairs would 
give me leave. Some time after Mon- 
ur Godart came to nie, and told me 
he was forced to do as I did; that the 
lady was in ſuch an outrageous fury, he 
did not know what might be the 'conſe- 
2 Three ni after, as Mon- 
eur - Godart and à young kinſman of 
his, and myſelf, were going towards the 
Rialto, in the duſk of the evening, four 
niffians attacked us unawares; two of 
them ſet upon me, the other two attacked 
Monſieur Sn and his . — wn 
| ung gentleman was run t 
the bay t e firſt puſh ; I made ſhift to 
difable one of my adverſaries, but in do+ 
ing it, the other run me through the ribs; 
but the {word took only part of my body, 
and miſſing my entrails, the pgint went 
back, Monſieur 
Godart, who, to give him his due; behaved 
with a deal of courage and bravery, 
had killed one of his men, and wounded 
the other; and the ruffians, ſeemg us now 
two to two, thought fit to march off as 
well as they could. I was forced to be 
led to my lodging, not doubting 5 
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fie wount was worth e 
otherwiſe. 


The affair made a noiſe 

about town: we very rationally ſuppoſed 
it was Favilla, who had ſet the allaſſins 
on; but we knew her to be ſo powerful 
with the ſenators, that therewas no hupes 
of juſtice. While I was recovering, I was 
told there was a lady with two waiting- 
women, defired to ſee me on very earneſt 
- buſineſs, if it would not be incommodi- 
ous'to me, (Monſieur Godart would not 
ſtir from my bed-ſide, for fear of acci- 
dents.) wh 

whocameallin mourning for my misfor- 
tune! I pretended to be a dying man, and 
took the liberty of telling her of her wa 
of living, to what a diſmal paſs her pai- 
fions had brought her; in fine, I ſaid fo 
much, and begged her, by all that was 
dear to her, to conſider her ſtate, that, 
burſting into a flood of tears, ſhe pro- 
miſed me, if I died, ſhe would become a 
penitent nun. I effected ſo much by let- 
ters afterwards, that, though I recovered, 
ſhe performed her promiſe. 

The Bolognian lady had heard of my 
misfortune; and, by a goodnefF 2 
to the tender ſex, particularly with regard 
to ſtrangers, ſhe ſent often to 4 — 


I did, with preſents of the richelt cordials 


that could be got in Venice, Finding my 
illneſs continued longer than was expect- 

ed, ſhe ſent me word, that though it was 
not ſo decent for her to make the firſt viſir, 
ſhe had heard ſo much of my adventures, 
as very much raiſed her curioſity to hear 
them from my own mouth, when I was 
capableof converſation without doing me 


any prejudice. I had informed myſelf - 


of her character from very good hands; 
ſo that I was very curious to converſe 
with a perſon of thoſe incomparable ta- 
Jents I heard ſhe was miſtreſs of. She 
was the only woman, next to Iſyphena, 
and the great Baſſa's daughter, I ever 
much liked in my lite, To ſum up all in 
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o ſhould this be but Favilla, 
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infomych that we contracted the moſt vir- 


tuous friendſhip, by our mutual inclina- 
tion to learning and the path of our 
tempers, that ever ſubſiſted two 


perſons of different ſexes. It was on her 
account I reſolved to ſettle at Bologna ; 


and having ſome knowledge in nature 


and phyſic K, I took on me that character, 
to be the oftener in her company without 
ſcandal. We were neither of us inclined 
to marry. As ſhe is one of the moſt vir- 
tuous women living, and .I am pretty 
much advanced in years, being both en- 
tirely maſters of ourſelves, we t ht 
our innocent friendſhip could be offeniive 
to no one. What has paſſed ſince I came 
to this town, I do not doubt but your 
Reverences are apprized of. 

This is a true and fell account of my 
life hitherto. Whatever is blameable in it, 
I hope your Reverences will pardon, as I 
ſubmit it entirely to your judgment, 


[ Secretary. As I had the honour to in- 


form you before, we enquired into all 

© thele facts, which he ſaid happened to 
him in the company of Monſieur Go- 
dart; which finding to be true, we judg- 
ed the reſt might be ſo. We aſked him 

if he would conduct ſome of our miſ- 
fionaries to that ſtrange country he 
mentioned; he told us he would. But 
not williggto truſt him entirely, as not 
knowing what he might do withtfem 
when he had them in unknown coun- 
tries, we thought fit to give him his li- 

. berty firſt to go where he would, even 
out of Italy, with aſſurances, it hecame 
back of his own accard, we would 
ſend miſſionaries along with him. He 
went to Venice and Genoa about his 
concerns, and is now come back, and 
with us; fo that we believe the man to 
be really what he proteſſes himielt to 
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